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THE following work is one result of studies undertaken to 
enable me the better to understand the Holy Scriptures, as 
also to help me the more efficiently to teach others. The 
manuscript was begun many years ago; and as it was carried 
on at intervals of leisure, a repetition of sentiment occasion- 
ally occurs, though it is in varied phases and on different 
grounds. The matter, however, which the work contains is 
the produce of careful independent research, combined with 
much prayer, during a period of about thirty years. The 
conviction was early impressed on my mind, that there was 
far more in the Bible than had ever been taken out of it; 
that on many scientific subjects it was in advance of the age; 
and that it was capable of guiding scientists to a satisfactory 
issue On some important points which have hitherto eluded 
their investigations, and which must ever elude them. I 
consequently longed to see the new things of its treasury, as 
well as the old. I firmly believed that God was the Author 
both of the Book of Nature, and of the Book of Revelation ; 
and I could not think there was any inconsistency between 
them, though there was a wide difference between the utter- 
ances, respecting both Books, made by the leading adherents 
on éach side. When, however, scientists shall perfectly 
understand the Book of Nature, and their utterances are in 
exact accordance with it; and when theologians as perfectly 
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~ understand the Book of Revelation, and thoroughly conform 
their utterances to it,—then we shall see how beautifully har- 
monious both Books are, and how wondrously they supple- 
ment each other. 

It was with these views that I began more earnestly than 
ever to search the Scriptures themselves, rather than com- 
mentaries ; and the result was progressive as well as satisfac- 
tory. I was alive to the necessity of close watchfulness, lest 
what was supposed to be new, might be the product of fancy. 
I therefore laid down for myself rigid rules for Biblical re- 
search; namely, that every word should be taken according 
to its known lexical meaning, and all sentences according to 
the acknowledged rules of grammatical construction. And, 
further: in cases where the meaning of any word in the 
Hebrew was dubious, I determined on two courses—First, 
to find out its usus scribendi, by searching every passage, with 
its context, where the word occurred; and, second, to trace 
it, if possible, to its root, so as to discover the precise idea 
primarily attached to it, and then to follow its branchings. 
Great pains, too, were taken to place my mind at the stand- 
point of the sacred writers, so as to see the exact phase of the 
idea intended to be conveyed. This was a slow process, but 
it was found very fruitful in discoveries, which obliged me 
to differ on some points from other students. I have, how- 
ever, gone over the ground again and again lest any mistake 
should have been made; but, though the revisions have 
sometimes resulted in fresh discoveries and confirmatory 
evidence, I have not found cause for doubt, or to make any 
important alteration. I now leave my labours to be judged 
of by competent critics. | 

It was not my design to put into this work such things as 
had been written before by other authors, but to record what 
to myself were discoveries; and if any find here what is new 
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to them, let them not reject it on that account, but impar- 
tially examine the grounds on which it rests, and the critical 
and other reasons advanced in its favour. If these are stable, 
as it is believed they are, then some of the stiffest objections 
brought against the Bible by scientists will be answered, 
and that too, it is believed, in altogether a new way. 

It will be desirable to give at once, some intimation of the 
new things, and of the new features of old things, contained 
in this work. 

It revives the old doctrine concerning Elohim, Who in 
the English Version of the Old Testament is called God ; 
and He is shown to be, not God the Father, but God the Son. 
Additional, unanswerable proof is thus gained of the Deity 
of the Second Person of the Trinity. It is also shown that 
before all worlds He was pleased to take upon Himself visi- 
ble form, from which time He has ever been of two natures, 
though but one Person. The result of this doctrine is shown 
to bear closely on the origin of life, of language, and of 
religion. 

This work discovers, that the Bible distinctly reveals, that 
a race of intelligent beings had existed in the earth for ages 
before the days of Adam; who were not of the human race, 
but distinct from them; and whose existence and doings 
throw great light on geology, Egyptology, and mythology. 

They were the ancient Nephilim, or Tertiarian race, a 
branch of which were the Rephaim, whose descendants lived 
in Sodom, and were, most of them, there destroyed. 

The names and the doings of the Kainites are investigated, 
and they are shown to have been a highly civilised, indus- 
trious, manufacturing community. 

After a critical examination, a discovery is made concern- 
ing ‘ the sons of God’ who married ‘the daughters of men,’ 
showing on new grounds who they were. — 
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The general names of the cattle and birds which went 
into the ark, are examined, and they are found to have been 
tame domesticated animals. 

The plain words of the Bible are pointed out as clearly 
teaching that the waters of the Flood did not extend over all 
the surface of the globe, but only where mankind dwelt. 

It turns out that the numbers of human beings then de- 
stroyed were not nearly so many as is generally supposed, 
and that some of them were brought to repentance before 
they died. 

It is also rendered highly probable, that Adam learnt from 
Elohim the art of recording thought; and certainly that he 
learnt to speak his language from personal intercourse with 
Him. | 

The Essays were thought desirable in order further to 
enlarge upon and confirm some of the opinions contained in 
the Notes. 

The hope is entertained that scholars will find the para- 
phrase to be in strict accordance with the Hebrew sacred 
text; and that the general reader will find it helpful. The 
variations from the English Version are justified in the 
Notes. 

In several places, it will be found that theology, so 
called, is strongly assailed; but not more than it deserves, 
and only where it contradicts the plain words of God’s Holy 
Oracles. One object of this work is to fix the student’s mind 
more thoroughly and decidedly on the Bible itself. If this is 
accomplished I shall be most gratified, as it will enable him 
to see the difference between the beautifully carved work of 
the temple of truth, and the hme-wash with which it has 
been bedaubed. I aspire only to scrape off some of this. 
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REVISION AND PARAPHRASE. 


CHAPTER I. 


1. In the beginning of time, before which tnere was no 
creature in existence, Elohim, Who is the same Divine Person 
as Jesus, began to originate things, and created, among 
others, the solar system; comprehending the heavens with 
all the planets, and the earth with its embellishments and 
its inhabitants, who were not animate beings only, but 
also intellectual and moral beings, capable of knowing, 
loving, and serving their Infinite Creator. And this be- 
ginning was ages of ages back. 

2. But though the heavens continued in their original 
perfect condition, yet, after many ages, the earth became 
ruined and void of its fruitfulness and beauty, through the 
violation of the Creator’s law which He stamped on nature, 
committed by the intelligent inhabitants: its land was 
moist and miry, and darkness rested upon the surface of the 
great mass of deep waters, where the thick mists were 
gathered, though not in other places. Anda mighty rush- 
ing wind, or the Spirit of Elohim, fluttered upon the surface 
of the waters and agitated them, to freshen them, and to 
remove the mists. 

2. And when it pleased the Godhead to renew the sur- 
face of the earth, and make it fit for a new moral and 
intelligent creature, the most exalted of all creatures, He 
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began by introducing, from the receptacle of light, those 
fine fluid rays which drive away darkness. And Elohim 
said, Light shall be. And there was light, as well in the 
previously dark part, as in the other parts of the earth, and 
in the other solar planets. 

4, And Elohim saw the light, and judged it good and 
pleasant, fitted to promote the welfare of everything. And 
in order to render this light regular in its shining, and to 
make it clear, and distinct, Elohim will, in the proper time 
and way, separate the light from the darkness, that thus, 
when the one is present, the other may be absent. | 

5. And the space of time appointed to the light Elohim 
called day, because it was the period when all nature would 
be astir, and cause the hum of activity; and the darkness 
He called night, because then activity and nature might 
take repose. And the evening, when the light waned and 
darkness began to mingle with it; and the morning, when 
the light began to break forth again; that is, the space of 
time from the evening, when the day’s work was done, 
backwards to the morning, when the day’s work began, or as 
long as the light lasted, was the first day. 

6. And Elohim said, There shall be a widely extended 
space, between the waters which are in the deep places of 
the earth, and the waters which rest, in thick mists, upon 
its surface; and it shall separate the dense waters from the 
vapoury waters. 

7. And Elohim made the space, by introducing the 
atmosphere or air; and thus separated the waters which, 
in a dense state, were now under the space, from the waters 
which, in a vapoury state, were now above the space; and 
thus it came to pass, that the vapours float in the air as 
clouds, and are as securely held up as if the air were, nota 
fluid, but solid and firm. And so it came to pass also, that 
the mists no longer hid the view around, or even above, 
except by the moving clouds, which were themselves objects 
of beauty, as also of scientific interest. 

8. And as the space above the earth was immensely high, 
even to the boundary of sight, Elohim called it heavens, or 
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skies. And again, reckoning from the end of the day’s 
work, backwards to the beginning of it, that is, from sunset 
to sunrise, during which time alone there was light, the 
evening and the morning were the second day. 

9. And now, as the waters above the space had been 
disposed of, and as the waters below the space covered, to a 
considerable extent, the surface of the earth, thus hindering 
vegetation, Elohim said, The waters under the heavens shall 
be gathered together into one place, and the drained land 
shall be seen. And so it came to pass; for immediately, by 
a mighty convulsion, some parts of the earth were upheaved 
and other parts depressed, and the waters flowed to the 
various hollows thus produced. 

10. And Elohim called the drained land Earth, because 
it could now be crumbled; and the gathered waters He 
called Seas, becanse they would ever be in motion, tumultu- 
ous, and noisy. 

11. And now that the ground was thus prepared, Elohim 
said, The earth shall bring forth the young tender grass, 
and also the matured herb, yielding seed, and also the fruit 
tree yielding fruit, the seed of which shall be in the fruit 
according to its kind; and all these shall still grow upon 
the surface of the earth. And as He had said, so it imme- 
diately was done. 

12. And the earth brought forth the tender short grass, 
which grows naturally without cultivation, and the seed 
bearing herb, or vegetables, each one after its own kind, the 
seed of which requires to be sown for its production; and 
also the fruit tree bearing seed in the fruit, every one after 
its kind, and all of the kinds in every variety. And the 
benevolence of Elohim was satisfied; for He saw that His 
work was good, and would diffuse happiness. 

13. And as light is the time for work, and as that is the 
period called day, this evening and this morning were the 
third day. 

14, The fluid rays of light had been introduced, and it 
was announced that the lustre they shed should be effectually 
and regularly severed from the darkness; and in pursuance 
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of this design Elohim now said, There shall be luminaries, 
or light holders, and they shall appear in the heavenly space, 
and the light upon earth shall proceed only from them, and 
they shall sever the light from the darkness, by appearing 
to rise at one time and place, and to set at another time and 
place, thus causing alternate day and night. And moreover 
they shall be for signs to excite attention, and cause belief 
in a Creator, and also for measuring and regulating seasons, 
and days, and years. 

15. But Jet it be observed, that with respect to this 
arrangement the chief design was to give steady, clear light 
upon the earth, by making the luminaries appear in the 
heavenly space. And, as in other cases, as soon as Elohim 
spake, 1t was so. 

16. And among others, Elohim constituted two great 
luminaries; the greater luminary, which is the sun, to 
regulate the period of the day, and the lesser luminary, 
which is the moon, to regulate, with the stars, the period of 
the nicht. 

17. And Elohim set them, and made them regularly 
appear, in the heavenly space, in order to give light upon 
the earth, so absolutely necessary is it for the welfare of all 
beings and things, 

18. And also to regulate the alternate periods of day and 
night, and to sever the light from the darkness. And the 
statement of these arrangements is repeated to draw atten- 
tion to the wisdom and the wonders they exhibit. And 
Elohim Himself saw that this arrangement was good and 
beneficial. 

19. And the space between evening and morning, while 
the light was present, was the fourth day. 

20. And now vegetable life having been produced, and 
exhibited in various beautiful forms and colours, the next 
work was to produce animal life, and exhibit it also in 
various degrees and forms. And Elohim said, The waters 
shall bring forth, very abundantly, the creeping thing which 
shall have a living soul. And birds shall still fly above the 
earth in the face of the heavenly space. 
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21. And Elohim created the great sea monsters, and also 
every creeping thing with a living soul, which has circulating 
blood, and which the waters brought forth very abundantly 
after his kind; and fresh winged fowl was made after his 
kind. And upon inspection Elohim saw that this work also 
was good and beneficent. 

22. And therefore Elohim blessed them all, saying, Be 
ye fruitful and multiply, and replenish the waters in the 
seas. And as to birds, they also shall multiply in the 
earth. 

23. And, reckoning as before, the evening and the morn- 
ing were the fifth day. 

24. And Elohim said, The earth also shall bring forth 
the living soul or creature, having circulating blood, each 
one after his kind; in which shall be included all cattle 
which walk with four legs, and every creeping thing which 
glides along the ground and which walks close to it; as also 
a living creature of the earth after his kind. And the 
will of Elohim was at once obeyed; for it was as He had 
spoken. 

25. And though before this there were animals in the 
earth suited to miry places, and to roam in other parts, yet 
when renewing the face of the earth Elohim made a new 
living creature after his kind, and cattle after their kind, 
and every creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth after 
its kind. And Elohim saw that this also was good and 
beneficent. 

26. And now that He was about to produce the best, the 
highest, the most noble of all His works, He took a different 
course from that pursued in all other cases. He addressed 
Himself to the other Persons of the Godhead by way of 
proposal and consultation. And Elohim said, We will make 
a man from the dust of the ground in Our image and accord- 
ing to Our likeness, and, if he continue true and faithful, he, 
and those like him whom he may beget, shall have dominion 
over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and 
over the cattle, and over all the earth, and over every creep- 
ing thing that creepeth upen the earth. 
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27. And as it was agreeable to the Godhead that man 
should be made, Elohim created him in His own image ; 
which consisted in outward erect form, in the power of 
language, in mental qualities, in personal holiness, and in 
kingly official dignity. And in order to excite attention, it 
ig again repeated, in the image of Elohim, Who, though 
equal with the Father in His Godhead, took a form at the 
beginning of time, and thus, as Son, was the first begotten 
of every creature. Not in the image of the Father, Who is 
an unclothed Spirit, but of Elohim, the Son, whom sensal, 
intellectual, holy creatures could apprehend and converse 
with: in the image of Elohim, I say, created He man, and, 
when the lacking one of the pair was supplied, male and 
female created He them as the first pair of the human 
species, properly so called. 

28. And Elohim delighted in them, and blessed them, 
and thus gave them a delegated power to fulfil His designs. 
And Elohim addressed them, as beings able to understand 
His words, and in an audible voice, suited to those who were 
designed to take inward impressions through one of their 
senses; and Elohim said unto them, Be fruitful, and multiply, 
and refill the earth, and subdue it, and every opposing thing ` 
and person in it; and have ye dominion over the fish of the 
sea, and over the bird of the air, and over every living thing 
that creepeth upon the earth. 

29. Moreover, Elohim continued to address and instruct 
the man, in order to give some necessary information to him 
respecting himself, and through him to his descendants ; and 
also to give some direction for the management and welfare 
of the lower animals, all of which he could hear and under- 
stand. And Elohim said, Behold! pay special attention to 
what I am about to say: I have given to you, for your 
special use, every seed-bearing herb which is upon the sur- 
face of all the earth, and also every fruit tree, the fruit of 
which contains or yields the seed; to you, I say, and to you 
only, this shall be for food. 

30. And to every living creature of the earth, and to 
every bird of the heavens, and to every thing that creepeth 
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upon the earth in which is a living soul, I have given every 
green herb for food. And in this, too, Elohim was obeyed, 
for it was so; and man began to eat his food, and the lower 
living creatures to eat theirs, for both kinds were ripe. 

31. Elohim had each day inspected His work, and His 
infinitely perfect discernment and judgment could approve of 
it, because it was well fitted to carry out the vast and mar- 
vellous designs of the Godhead, to show forth His varied 
attributes, and to make manifest His eager desires to impart 
and diffuse His own happiness; and now, when His then 
present works were finished, He inspected everything in it- 
self, and all in their bearing upon each other; and Elohim 
saw everything He had made, and behold—let it be spe- 
cially noted and observed—it was more than good, it was 
exceedingly good, as good as it could possibly be. And these 
works and wonders prove that there is an unoriginated, self- 
existent, supreme Being; that He is all-powerful, all-wise, 
all-good, and kind, and loving; that all things originated 
with Him; that all nature’s laws have their spring, their 
force, their power, from His all-pervading presence and per- 
petual operation; and that He is the tender Father, and 
Guide, and Ruler of all] persons and things. As to the time 
employed in these last works, the evening and the morning 
were the sixth day. The day’s work began and ended with 
the light; for it was the light He called day. 


CHAPTER II. 


1. Tuus the adaptation of the heavens and of the earth 
to the new state of things, and to the new human creature, 
was finished, perfected, and adorned ; as also the numberless 
orderly arranged things which they contained. All of them, 
whether in the heavens or the earth, were surpassingly 
lovely and beautiful; all were exactly suited to their places, 
each one was in harmony with the rest, and they all were 
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such as Divine wisdom and power alone could produce. The 
heavens declare the glory of Elohim, and show forth His 
handywork. 

2. Six days were occupied in these works, and by the 
seventh day Elohim had completed the work which He made; 
and He ceased on the seventh day from all His work which 
He had made. | 

3. And Elohim distinguished the seventh day by setting 
it apart from the six days for special holy purposes, and by 
suspending, for that period, the ordinary daily labours, be- 
cause that in it, and all through it, He ceased from all His 
work which Elohim created and made. Thus Elohim Him- 
self set the example, both of working on the six days, and of 
suspending work on one day; and the welfare and happiness 
of mankind require that in both respects this example should 
be followed, because it is in exact accordance with the law 
stamped on animal and spiritual natures. 

4. The above is a narrative of the daily series of the 
births or beginnings of the various things in the heavens 
and in the earth, during the time when they were created ; 
that is, in the working period or day that Jehovah Elohim 
made the earth and the heavens, and constituted them for 
the new state of things. | 

5. Up to this period no plant of the field was yet in the 
ground, and no bush or herb of the field had yet even 
sprouted ; and the origin of these things cannot be attri- 
buted to spontaneous production, nor to an improved growth 
upon prior vegetation, for Jehovah Elohim had not caused 
it to rain upon the earth, which is a necessary thing to vege- 
tation; nor can they be attributed to cultivation, for there 
was not a man, up to this period, to cultivate the ground, 
even though there had been seeds to be sown or set ; 

6. Nor was there at first even a mist (but in the future it 
will go up from the earth, and water the whole surface of 
the ground); and thus we are obliged to look above second 
causes, and acknowledge the immediate interposition of 


Deity in the production of vegetable as well as of animal 
life. 
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7. And now, to explain more particularly the origin, the 
nature, and education of the man, the chief of created beings. 
When Jehovah Elohim fashioned man it was of the dust of 
the ground, in the same way, upon the same general plan, 
and of the same materials, as He had made the bodies of all 
land animals; and then, in formal contradistinction to all 
other cases, He breathed into the nostrils of that beautifully 
organised frame called man, the Spirit of lives; and then, 
and not till then, was the frame animated, and man became 
a living creature, or soul. This completed the Divine ideal 
of man, and made him perfect and entire, lacking nothing 
to his integrity. He possessed, not only a body, and animal 
life in that body called the soul, but also a spirit, which was 
a portion of the Spirit of Jehovah Elohim, dwelling in the 
body as in a temple, and making him a partaker of the 
Divine nature; and this it was that so eminently distin- 
guished him above all others, gave him the highest creature 
faculties and nature, and made him capable of vast mental 
and moral progress, and of communion with Elohim Himself. 

8. And in order to make a suitable abode for so exalted 
a creature, and to distinguish him above the merely living 
creatures of the earth, Jehovah Elohim Himself planted for his 
sake a fenced garden in the region of Eden, at the east of it; 
where everything should be exquisitely beautiful and delight- 
ful, and where the Creator Himself might come and walk and 
talk with His favourite and favoured creature, who bore in all 
respects, though not in all degrees, His image, and that thus, 
in that place, and by this converse, He might become man’s 
Instructor and Educator. It was in this spot of delights that 
He put the man whom He had formed. 

9. And accordingly, out of the ground of this selected 
particular spot, Jehovah Elohim caused to grow every tree 
and shrub which should bear lovely foliage, and flowers of all 
varieties pleasant to the sight, and also every tree able to 
bear all kinds of delicious fruits, good for food. In addition 
to these, there was the tree of life in the midst of the garden, 
the eating of whose fruit should be a pledge of immortality 
to man, as long as he remained holy and obedient. And 
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there was also the tree of knowledge, by abstaining from 
which man would have opportunity to know more and more 
of good; and by eating of which he would be made experi- 
mentally acquainted with evil. 

10. And a river went out of the region of Eden, and 
flowed through it to water the garden, and having gone 
through it, was from thence parted, and it became four heads 
of as many streams. The face of the earth, however, has 
undergone great changes since then, and human knowledge 
cannot tell the exact locality of Eden, and the Spirit of 
Jehovah is silent respecting it. Still some general informa- 
tion is afforded. 

11. The name of the first was, at that time, Pison ; that 
was it which then compassed the whole land of Havilah, 
where there was gold; 

12. And the gold of that land was unusually good. 
There was found in that region the bdellium, a beautiful, 
white, shining jewel; also the onyx stone, which was 
variegated in colour and very beautiful. 

13. And the name of the second river was Gihon; the 
same was that which compassed the whole land of Ethiopia, 
as itis now called. 

14. And the name of the third river was Hiddekel; that 
was it which flowed towards the east of what is now Assyria; 
and the fourth river was Euphrates. 

15. And after Jehovah Elohim had made the man, out- 
side the garden, He took him with His own hand and led 
him into it to preserve him from harm; and settled hiin in 
the garden of Eden to cultivate it,and also to keep or protect 
it; for there were persons in existence ready to mar the 
happy work of Elohim. 

16. And in the process of instruction and training, 
Jehovah Elohim commanded the man, while he was yet alone, 
saying in an audible voice, Of every tree of the garden, I 
give thee permission freely to eat; and thou mayest eat of it, 
not only without danger, but with enjoyment, and pleasure, 
and advantage. 

17. But I make an exception in the case of the tree of 
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knowledge of good and evil: of this thou shalt not eat; 
because in the day thou eatest of it thou wilt surely die. 
Thy spiritual hfe shall immediately expire; thy body shall 
_ultimately die, and thou shalt be liable to the second death. 
This took place while the man was yet alone and under 
training for his future position and duty ; for Jehovah Elohim 
taught the man, and made him understand, not only the law 
of prohibition, but also the nature of the penalty, and what 
it was to die. 

18. And Jehovah Elohim said to the other Persons of the 
Godhead, The time is now come when it is no longer bene- 
volent or good that man should be alone and solitary, without 
the society of a proper companion. I will make him a helper, 
who shall be his counterpart and exactly fitted for him in 
body, mind, and spirit; and thus all his innocent natural 
desires and necessities shall be met. I will not, however, 
bestow upon him this great boon unwished for on his part. 
I will cause him to perceive his need, and he shall first prove 
his readiness to love, and his ability to understand, to naine, 
and to govern such a companion. 

[Now man was made capable of intellectual conceptions 
by means of sensal perceptions, and also of giving utterance 
to his mental impression and his bodily sensations by the 
marvellous faculty of speech; and seeing that Adam, because 
he was a real man, could not learn a language except by 
personal intercourse with some one who both knew and spoke 
it, therefore Elohim had constituted himself man’s Teacher, 
and intellectual, moral, and spiritual Educator; and His 
gracious intercourse with man was sufficiently frequent for 
this necessary purpose, which, under the then present cir- 
cumstances, could be accomplished by no one else. Man was 
intended also for moral, intellectual, and spiritual progress ; 
he was not, like Jehovah Elohim, always too perfect for im- 
provement; nor like the mute brutes, unfitted for progress ; 
but one who, though without taint, was, from the very con- 
stitution of his nature, unperfect and undeveloped in all 
respects; and therefore the first man in Paradise, like the 
second Mun, the Lord from heaven, increased in wisdom 
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and in stature as his various powers were exercised and 
trained. ] 

19. Now man had long been under this Divine instraction 
and education; and to prove his ability and acquirements, 
Jehovah Elohim, Who, out of the dust of the ground, formed 
every living creature of the field and every bird of the air, 
brought them to the man for the purpose of seeing what he 
would name them. The process of giving names would 
require matured observation and intellectual cultivation, as 
well as a large acquaintance with the roots and structure of 
language. It would imply the ability to catch the leading 
habits and characteristics of creatures, and also to discern 
and correctly to choose the verbal root out of which a name 
might be coined exactly to express the thing required for 
each creature, and thus to class it with the proper genus and 
species. And as man was to be the deputy-governor of the 
earth, whatsoever he called every living creature, that was 
the name thereof. 

20. And man did not fail in this severe ordeal; he 
accurately and correctly gave names to all cattle, and to the 
birds of the air, and to every living creature of the field. 
While, however, he was inspecting and considering all these 
creatures, he discovered that they were in pairs, and that 
each one had his mate, and was not alone like himself. This 
put new thoughts into his mind and fresh desires into his 
heart, and he became sensible of a lack with respect to him- 
self. All others had mates fit for them; but for man, the 
head and ruler of them all, there was not found a helper and 
companion fit for him. 

21. And now the man desired a companion suited to his 
high status and innocent desires ; and he was now prepared 
for her; and therefore Jehovah Elohim caused a deep sleep 
to fall upon him, which rendered him perfectly unconscious, 
and he slept indeed ; and He took one of his ribs, and closed 
up the flesh in the stead thereof; 

22. And the rib which Jehovah Elohim had taken out of 
the man made He a wife; and as Adam had arisen from 
sleep and gone to another place, He led her to the man and 
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introduced her to him, instructing him concerning her origin 
and feminine nature, and bidding him give her an appropriate 
name. 

23. And the man said, This one, in this special instance, 
is—unlike all others—bone of my bone and flesh of my flesh ; 
she is part of myself—she is my other self. She shall be 
called Ishah, a wife burning with ardent desire and affection 
towards her husband; and this appropriate and significant 
name I give her because she was taken out of Ish, a husband 
burning with ardent desire and affection towards his wife. 
By these names he further showed his advance in knowledge, 
and indicated the strength and feminine maturity of his 
wife’s qualities, in this case suddenly possessed; and the 
strength and masculine virility of himself—qualities in him 
slowly matured and but lately developed. By these trans- 
actions Jehovah Elohim instituted marriage in the time of 
man’s innocency, and thereby showed its sacred, holy, and 
honourable nature for all, both of men and women. ‘It is 
better to marry than to burn.’ 

24. On this account it is expedient, and it shall be law- 
ful, for a husband to leave the home of his father and 
mother, so as to found and build up a new household; and 
he shall cleave unto his wife, and find his home and happi- 
ness with her. The union between them shall be so close 
that they two shall be reckoned as one flesh. 

25. And they were both unclothed, even naked, and 
were not abashed nor ashamed, for they were perfectly inno- 
cent and pure. They lived a considerable time in their holy, 
_happy state; long enough to give proof of their nature and 
course of life, and to show they had a habit of not being 
ashamed. 
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CHAPTER III. 


1. Anp the serpent, whose form was like a seraph, was 
more nuked than any living creature of the field which 
Jehovah Elohim had made, and in smoothness of skin, and 
outward appearance the most like of any to the human pair. 
It was thus the best fitted of any to be the instrument of the 
Devil to entrap the man and his wife. And as she was less 
instructed and trained than her husband, and could there- 
fore be more easily deceived, and as also she was the best 
medium to reach him, the serpent addressed hinself to 
her, and said, Let me inquire of you concerning a point 
on which you can well inform me. Can it be true that 
Elohim hath said, Ye shall not eat of every tree of the 
garden? If you think so, must you not be mistaken ? 
Is any restriction likely? Where would be the wisdom 
and goodness of it? You must have misunderstood the 
matter. . 

2. And the wife said unto the serpent, We may eat of 
every tree which belongs to the garden, and there is no 
restriction with respect to them; 

3. But there is a tree which does not belong to the 
garden, though it is in the midst of it; and of this Elohim 
hath said, Ye shall not eat of it, neither shall ye touch it, 
lest perchance ye should die. 

4, And the Devil in the serpent saw that she had both 
added to the command, and had taken away from the cer- 
tainty of the penalty, and he perceived that his best policy 
would be to play upon the word die. He therefore boldly 
said, Ye shall not surely die; the very name of the tree 
proves this; for how can you die if you increase your know- 
ledge and experience by eating of its fruits? You must 
still live, for no dead person can have knowledge, still less 
increase the experience which springs from it: 

5. And on this account Elohim Himself must very well 
know that in the day ye eat thereof, then, at that very time, 
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your eyes shall be opened, which cannot be said of dead per- 
sons, and ye shall be as Elohim Himself, Whom ye imitate, 
and Whose knowledge ye admire, and ye, as well as He, shall 
know good and evil, and yet be as alive as He. The Devil 
restricted the penalty to man’s animal life, and argued as if 
the threat applied only to that; and then denied that this 
animal life should expire; and so far his wily words were 
true. But in other respects they were fatally false, for by 
disobedience man’s higher, spiritual life, would instantly die, 
and he would immediately become liable to the second 
death. But the Devil kept this out of sight, and the wife, 
for the moment, forgot what she had learnt from her hus- 
band at home on this point; and thus the Devil’s half truth 
became a most fatal error, and, in reality, a lie. 

6. And the wife dallied with the temptation instead of 
repressing it, and as the spirit of error came into her, the 
spirit of truth went out of her. She pondered, and then, 
being deluded, she disbelieved the threat of death. She 
gazed on the forbidden fruit, and when she saw, by the 
knowledge she had acquired of what was, in itself, whole- 
some, that the tree was good for food, and that it was plea- 
sant to the sight, and also to be coveted in order to make 
anyone wise and successful in schemes and undertakings, 
she took of the fruit and did eat, and gave also unto her 
husband, who joined her at that moment, in order that he 
might be like her; and he also, after thinking of the matter, 
did eat of it. The husband was not deceived; but be chose 
to adapt himself to his wife, so as still to be one with her, 
and not different from her. | 

7. And shortly the eyes of both of them were indeed 
opened, but in a different way from that which the Devil 
intimated, and they had expected. And they saw that they 
were naked—robbed of their innocence, and left defenceless. 
With their sin came a sense of guilt and shame, nor could 
they bear the sight of themselves or of each other; and, 
after some consultation and thought, and looking about for 
materials, they tied fig leaves together and made themselves 
skirts, kept up by a girdle. 
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8. And they heard the well-known walking sound, or 
rustle, or step, of Jehovah Elohim walking up and down in 
the garden, at the time of the evening breeze; and instead of 
running to meet Him, as they had ever been accustomed to 
do, both the nan and his wife hid themselves from the face 
of Jehovah Elohim amongst the trees of the garden. 

9. And when they did not, as usual, present themselves, 
Jehovah Elohim called unto the man and said unto him, 
What is this? Where art thou? 

10. And he said, I heard the rustling sound of Thy walk- 
ing in the garden, and I was afraid of Thy displeasure, be- 
cause I was naked, and I hid myself. 

11. And He said, Who has taught thee that thou wast 
naked? Thou hast always been naked; and yet hitherto 
neither ashamed nor afraid. This cannot be the cause of 
thy fear. It must arise from some other source. Hast 
thou eaten of the tree which I commanded thee that 
thou shouldest not eat? If so, this is the cause of thy 
shame and dread. 

12. And the man said, The wife whom Thou didst appoint 
to be with me, for a helper and companion, has been a 
spoiler; she, that very one, put the fruit into my hand, and 
then, of course, I ate of it. 

13. And Jehovah Elohim said unto the wife, who was 
standing by, What is this that thou hast done, and what 
hast thou to say to it? And she said, The serpent, puffing 
me up, beguiled into forgetfulness, and deceived me, and, in 
consequence, Iate the fruit. 

14. And Jehovah Elohim did not examine the serpent, as 
He had done the man and his wife, but proceeded at once to 
pronounce sentence upon him, in their hearing, and in such 
terms as to afford a large amount of information and con- 
solation to the human pair; and such as plainly indicated 
the ultimate doom of the old serpent the Devil. And He 
said to him, Because thou hast done this, thou art cursed 
more than any or all cattle, and than any living creature of 
the field: for the future upon thy belly thou shalt crawl, 
and dust shalt thou eat all the days of thy individual life : 
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15. And I will put enmity between thee and the woman, 
and between thy seed, which thou shalt produce to uphold 
thy evil principles and designs, and her seed, who shall be 
the pre-eminent coming One, God in the flesh. He shall 
bruise thee in the head—shall foil thy designs, and frus- 
trate thy schemes; and, when thou hast done the work 
permitted thee to do, He will entirely crush thee. And on 
thy part thou shalt bruise Him in the heel—thou shalt 
retard Him in His designs and plans; but thou shalt suc- 
ceed only for a time appointed. 

16. Unto the wife He said, I will surely multiply thy 
sorrow and also the number of thy conceptions: in sorrow 
shalt thou, aud thy daughter descendants, bring forth several 
children; and yet thy wifely longing shall not cease, but 
shall still be towards thy husband; and moreover he shall 
continue to be thy superior, and shall rule over thee. 

17. And unto the man He said, Because thou hast 
hearkened unto the persuading, enticing voice of thy wife, 
and hast eaten of the tree concerning which I commanded 
thee, saying positively, Thou shalt not eat of it, the ground 
is cursed on thy account; in sorrow shalt thou eat of its 
produce all the days of thy natural life. 

18. Thorns, also, and brambles shall it spontaneously, 
und in abundance, bring forth to thee. Thou shalt not eat 
of the delicious fruits of the garden, but thou shalt eat the 
herbs of the field which grow outside the garden. 

19. And if thou eat anythine superior to the herbs, as 
thou wilt naturally desire to do, it shall be after great pains 
and labour; for with the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat 
bread ; and this shall be thy travail and sorrow till thou 
return to the ground; for out of it thou wast taken. Thy 
sin has separated between Me and thee, and driven the 
holiness of My Spirit from thee: thou art now but dust, and 
unto dust thou shalt return. Thus Jehovah Elohim pro- 
nounced the doom of the human pair. He cursed only the 
serpent and the ground ; and even then in wrath He remem- 
bered mercy, and what seemed adverse, He turned into loving 
discipline. 

c 
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20. Now it was the duty of man to give names to all 
over whom he bore rule; and to do this, not arbitrarily, but 
deliberately, as the result of observing the distinguishing 
point in the person or thing to be named, and, as a con- 
sequence, of knowing the meaning and suitability of the 
chosen word. He had not given a distinctive name to his 
wife; and he now called her Chavah, or a conveyer of life, 
because, though she was not yet a mother, yet she was to be 
the mother of all the living human family. 

21. And in love and kindness, and as a token of favour, 
Jehovah Elohim Himself made with His own hands coats 
of skins, and fully clothed them. He thus taught them 
to adapt themselves to their new circumstances, and also 
encouraged them to expect further supplies of grace and 
blessing. 

22. And Jehovah Elohim consulted with the other 
Persons of the Godhead, as He had done when He made 
the man, and also when He made the woman; and He said, 
The man is become as one of Us with respect to the know- 
ledge, from observation, not only of the blessedness of the 
good, but also of the misery of the evil. And now what does 
it become Our wisdom and Our pity to do for him and with 
him? He has destroyed himself: from whom can his help 
come except from Us? To blot him out of life would 
frustrate Our fixed design in his creation; and being now 
miserable and helpless, he is, on that very account, the 
object of pity. We have not yet exhibited our attribute of 
mercy. Let man be the object of it, and let life be restored 
to him through the medium of a Saviour. But his present 
situation is perplexing. We would that he should be in- 
dulged with the comforts of Eden ; but this cannot be ; for 
he is already spiritually dead; his animal life must die, and, 
if not saved by grace, he must die the second death. This 
being the case, what if he should put forth his hand and 
take also of the tree of lives, and eat, and live for ever, and 
thus perpetuate his misery? How could the love of Our 
nature endure this? It must not be allowed nor thought of. 

23. Therefore, to prevent so great acalamity on the man 
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himself, and any false impression on the minds of others, 
Jehovah Elohim sent him forth from the garden of Eden to 
till the ground outside of it, from which he was taken, that 
by cultivating it he might gain for himself and others a 
necessary sustenance. 

24. But the man delayed his departure, and naturally 
clung to his comforts and delights; so, as his welfare de- 
manded it, He drove out the man, and placed at the eastern 
boundary of the garden of Eden, which was in view of the 
spot to which he was driven, cherubim, and a flaming sword, 
or a long narrow flame in the shape of a sword, which seemed 
as if alive, and rolled round and round, pointing in all direc- 
tions, and turning every way to guard the tree of lives ; thus 
effectually to prevent either the man or the woman from 
going back to it and eating of its fruits. 


CHAPTER IV. 


1. AND the man knew Chavah his wife, and she 
conceived and bear Kain, whose name means an acquisition, 
or one who might be an advantage ; for she judged that she 
had borne the Seed before promised ; and she said, I have 
acquired a man who is also Jehovah. 

2. But she soon found that her travail was not over; and 
she added, in bearing, a twin brother; by which she learnt 
that Kain could not be the promised Seed ; and to mark her 
disappointment and the vanity of her unfounded hopes, she 
called his name Abel, which means vanity. And Abel took 
pleasure in sheep and goats, and became a breeder of them, 
as well as their guard and feeder; but Kain, like his father, 
was a tiller of the ground, and they had by much labour 
brought a considerable portion under cultivation. 

3. And it was usual with them at the end of their cycle 
of days, that is, on the Sabbath, to rest from their work, and 
to pay special homage to Jehovah. Kain brought to his 
father, who was the priest of the family, some of the fruits 
of the ground as an offering to Jehovah. 

c2 
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4, Nor was Abel neglectful of this religious duty ; for he 
also brought some of the female firstlings of the flock, chosen 
from the fattest and best. But though they both brought 
their portions as a mincha, or food offering, yet they brought 
them with different states of mind. And Jehovah looked 
with approbation on Abel and on his offering, because he 
brought it in faith in the Seed who was yet to come. 

5. But on Kain, and on his offering, He did not look with 
approval; because he had no faith in that coming Seed; and 
thus his offering was without significance or point. And 
Kain was exceedingly wroth, and his countenance fell from 
the aspect of satisfaction to a look of jealousy and sullenness, 
which, however, was not observed by his unsuspicious brother. 

6. And Jehovah, Whose delight was still with the sons of 
men, and Who was often personally present with them, knew 
the sin of his heart and his hatred towards his brother, and 
had observed the change of his countenance. He tried to 
dispel the evil temper, and to infuse into his heart a better 
spirit. And he said unto Kain, Why are thy feelings towards 
thy brother changed ? and why is thy countenance fallen ? 
What reason is there for either? and what evil hath he done? 

7. If thou doest well, shalt thou not be accepted as well 
ashe? For I am no respecter of persons, though I am of 
characters. But if thou doest evil thou canst not be accepted. 
I will, however, warn thee and advise thee: sin lieth at the 
door of thy heart, crouching like a lion, and, if fostered, it 
will spring upon thee, will overcome thee, and will rule over 
thee. But if, in Divine strength, thou resist it, thou shalt be 
its superior; for though its desire and exertion will be 
towards thee, to be one with thee, yet thou shalt conquer it, 
and rule over it. 

8. But Kain was of the seed of that wicked one, the 
serpent, and took no heed to the warning voice of Jehovah 
Elohim; but brooded still over his imagined grievance. And 
he said unto his brother, Let us go into the field. And 
it came to pass that when they were away from the dwelling 
of their parents, and when, as he thought, Jehovah Elohim 
was not near, he rose up against Abel his brother, and slew 
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him, and buried him. ‘ And wherefore slew he him? Because 
his own works were evil, and his brother’s righteous.’ 

9. But the eye of Jehovah was upon him; and when 
Kain had left the scene of the murder, and was in another 
place, Jehovah met him and said unto him, Where is Abel 
thy brother, that thou art here alone? And he put on a 
bold face and said, I know not! How should I? Am I my 
brother’s guard and keeper, that I should be answerable for 
bim? Must he always be by my side ? 

10. And He said, What is this wicked thing that thou 
hast done? The voice of thy murdered brother’s blood 
crieth aloud to Me out of the ground where thou hast hidden 
his carcase. 

11. And now I pronounce sentence upon thee: Thou art 
cursed from the ground, from that very spot where thou hast 
buried thy brother, and where she hath opened her mouth to 
receive thy brother’s blood from thy hand : 

12. When thou tillest the ground, anywhere, she shall not 
henceforth yield unto thee her usual strength, or that amount 
of produce she is able to bear. Thou shalt not remain in this 
thy home, but thou shalt.be a wanderer and a trembling 
fugitive in the wide earth. 

13. And Kain said unto Jehovah, As this sentence is sure 
to be executed upon me, I perceive that my sin is too great 
to be forgiven, or for me to be allowed to stay in this place. 

14, By this sentence, Thou hast this day driven me out 
from this cultivated district of ground, which is my native 
country ; and as I cannot be forgiven, and so remain here, 
where Thou hast bodily manifested Thyself, I shall, alas! be 
hid from Thy face and see it no more; for I shall be a trembling 
wanderer in the wide earth; and there I shall meet with 
many of the ancient race, the inhabiters of the earth, and 
which, therefore, are not of my race, to whom I shall be a 
hated alien. Now, behold this is to me a matter of great 
importance. I shall not be safe with such a population as 
this, and it shall surely come to pass that one of these that 
findeth me wandering about will kill me. 

15. And Jehovah said unto him, Thy fears are well 
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founded. I have considered thy danger, and I compassionate 
thy distress. I will be thy keeper, and act the part of the 
eldest brother to thee. I will be thy avenger of blood, and 
therefore whosoever slayeth Kain, vengeance shall be taken 
on him sevenfold; and this shall be known to the community 
among whom thy exile shall be passed. And Jehovah gave 
him a token of assurance and certainty, that any finding him 
should not kill him. 

16. And Kain believed the word, and, resting in the token, 
became submissive to the sentence. With some tranquillity 
of mind he went out from the face of Jehovah, and from the 
place where that face could be seen. And after wandering 
awhile and finding himself safe, he settled in the land of 
Nod (which means the place of his exile), which lay to the 
east of the district of Eden; and in time he took to himself 
a wife of the daughters of that land, though she was not of 
the human race. 

17. And Kain knew his wife, and she conceived and bare 
Enoch, or one trained for a specific purpose. Now up to 
this time no city had been built; for the earth in those parts 
had been too much saturated with water, before the days of 
man, to allow of any habitation, except upon piles; but now 
that the land was drained, and as Kain knew it would 
remain so, and as he needed a place of defence, he, with the 
assistance of the old inhabitants, who worked under his 
direction, built a city, that is a place of defence or of stir and 
bustle, and he called the name of the city Enoch, after the 
name of his son. Kain had designed to bring the untrained 
people which he found in his exile, into a civilised community, 
and he trained his son for this object; and when he had so 
far succeeded as to build the city and to locate the inha- 
bitants there, it was natural to call it by the same name as 
his son. It was a place to carry out a designed object by 
a person trained for the purpose. 

18. And unto Enoch was born Irad, who, as his name 
shows, was the ornament of the city and admired by the 
people. And Irad begat Mehujael, one smitten by a mighty 
person. And Mehujael begat Methusael, a man of great 
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strength, and Methusael begat Lamech, or one of power and 
given to appetite. 

19. And Lamech was the first to break the example as 
given in the garden of Eden; for he took unto him two 
wives: the name of the first was Adah, or the lovely one; 
and the name of the second was Zillah, or the roaster or cook: 
the one was pleasing to the sight of his eyes, and the other 
administered to his taste and appetite. 

20. And Adah bare Jabal, so called because he and his 
associates prospered like a flowing stream. He would not 
dwell in the city, where personal freedom was necessarily 
limited; and he thus became the father, or originator, of 
those who dwell in tents, and lead a nomad life; who have 
their possessions chiefly in cattle, that is, in oxen, sheep, 
aud goats. 

21. And his brother’s name was Jubal, one joyful and jubi- 
lant. He was a musician, and the originator of all such as 
play upon stringed instruments, as the harp; and also of 
those who play on wind instruments, such as the organ, which 
was made of a series of reeds or pipes fastened together. 

22. And as to Zillah, she also bare Tubal Kain; and 
though he was not the originator of those who mined the 
earth for metals and smelted them, nor even of those who 
worked in metals, for all this was done before his day, 
yet he was a sharpener or improver of every branch of the 
artificer, whether he worked in brass or iron. Now these 
circumstances will show how greatly the arts and sciences 
flourished in the earliest ages, and how much the Kainites 
improved and advanced them. Tubal Kain had a sister, 
whose name was Naamah, or the beautiful one. 

23. Now Lamech had committed manslaughter; and as 
his life was consequently endangered, it was a source of 
alarm to his wives. And to quiet them, Lamech said unto 
them, Hear my voice, ye wives of Lamech, hearken unto my 
speech; for I have indeed slain a man, but it was because he 
wounded me; and a young man, but it was because he hurt 
me. But fear not for my safety ; 

24. For if Kain, who is still living, shall be avenged 
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seven fold, though he had no provocation for his deed, 
surely Lamech seventy and seven fold, seeing he had pro- 
vocation, and only stood up in self-defence. As this address 
was originally delivered in verse, it will show that poetry also 
flourished in those times. The Kainites indeed prospered 
in all their earthly undertakings, and greatly cultivated 
secular learning and education, but they did not live in the 
fear and love of Jehovah Elohim. 

25. And the man, or Adam, knew his wife again, and 
she bare a son; and she called his name Seth, or one ap- 
pointed; for Elohim, said she, hath appointed me another 
seed instead of Abel, whom Kain slew; for surely this will 
turn out to be the promised Seed. 

26. And as to Seth, to him also there was born a son; 
and in this case he himself, and not the mother, appointed 
him a name; and he called his name Enos, which indicated 
the fallen, sickly, weak condition of mankind, and that Seth 
and his parents, Adam and Eve, knew it and felt it. And 
then it was, when this necessary lesson was learnt, that it 
was begun to preach in the name of Jehovah, and to join 
with preaching the offering of prayer and praise. 


CHAPTER V. 


1. Tue following is the formal narrative or book of the 
generations or descendants of Adam, or the earthy one, by 
the line of Seth, beginning from the day that Elohim created 
a man, when He made a man, and a man alone, in the likeness 
of Elohim. 

2. Not only a male, but in due time a female also, He 
created them; and as man was the image and glory of Elohim, 
so woman was the glory of man, though not his image. And 
He blessed them, and called them by the signiticant name of 
Adam, or earthy, to teach them their humble origin, and 
that what belonged to them as merely created beings was of 
the earth. This humble name He gave them in the day 
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when they were created, and not after their disobedience 
and degradation.or fall; for it was the lower part of their 
nature only which was created ; the higher part was infused 
into them, direct from Elohim, and by Him; and thus He 
alone is the Father of spirits. And so it is written, The first 
man Adam was made a living soul, or living creature; the 
last Adam, or Elohim in the flesh, was a quickening or life- 
giving Spirit. Howbeit the spiritual was not the first which 
was produced, but the natural or created part, and after- 
wards the spiritual; for the first man was of the earth, 
earthy. 

3. And Adam lived a hundred and thirty years, and he 
begat a son in the likeness of his own earthy frame and after 
his own bodily image; and called his name Seth. Not in 
the likeness and after the image of Elohim, for this was 
beyond the power of unfallen man, much more was it beyond 
the helplessness of fallen man. No one, whether fallen or 
unfallen, can beget another superior to himself, though it 1s 
only the fallen who will beget with sinful propensities. That 
which is born of the flesh is flesh, and that which is born 
from above, of the Spirit, is spirit. 

4, And the days of Adam after he had begotten Seth 
were eight hundred years; and after the birth of Seth he 
begat other sons and also daughters. 

5. And all the days of Adam were nine hundred and 
thirty years, and he died a.m. 930, fifty and six years after the 
birth of Lamech. 

6. And Seth lived a hundred and five years, and begat 
Enos. 

7. And Seth lived after he begat Enos eight hundred and 
seven years; and after the birth of Enos he begat other sons 
and daughters. 

8. And all the days of Seth were nine hundred and twelve 
years, and he died a.m. 1042, fourteen years before the 
birth of Noah. 

9. And Enos lived ninety years and begat Kainan: 

10. And Enos lived after he begat Kainan eight hundred 
and fifteen years, and begat other sons and daughters. 
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11. And all the days of Enos were nine hundred and 
five years, and he died a.m. 1140, eighty and four years after 
the birth of Noah. 

12. And Kainan lived seventy years, and begat Maha- 
laleel. 

13. And Kainan lived after he begat Mahalaleel eight 
hundred and forty years, and begat other sons and daughters. 

14. And all the days of Kainan were nine hundred and 
ten years, and he died a.m. 1235, one hundred and seventy- 
nine years after the birth of Noah. 

15. And Mahalaleel lived sixty and five years, and begat 
Jared. 

16. And Mahalaleel lived after he begat Jared eight 
hundred and thirty years, and begat other sons and 
daughters. 

17. And all the days of Mahalaleel were eight hundred 
ninety and five years, and he died a.m. 1290, two hundred 
and thirty years after the birth of Noah. 

18. And Jared lived a hundred sixty and two years, and 
he begat Enoch: 

19. And Jared lived after he begat Enoch eight hundred 
years, and begat other sons and daughters. 

20. And all the days of Jared were nine hundred sixty 
and two years, and he died a.m. 1422, two hundred and 
thirty-four years before the flood. 

21. And Enoch lived sixty and five years, and begat 
Methuselah : 

22. And after the birth of his first child a gracious change 
was wrought in Enoch, and he not merely lived a physical 
and mental life, but he walked in personal company with the 
visible Elohim, for he was influenced with holy faith and 
fear and love, after he begat Methuselah; and this holy 
intercourse with Elohim he maintained three hundred years, 
and begat other sons and daughters, showing thereby that 
the conjugal life and family affections were not inconsistent 
with communion with Elohim, nor any hindrance to it. 

23. And all the days of Enoch were three hundred sixty 
and five years. 
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24. And in this instance it cannot be said he died; for 
Enoch habitually walked in personal company with Elohim, 
and he was not long in this world, for Elohim took him 
‘away with Him, after one of His personal visits. Thus 
Enoch was translated, in order that he might not see death, 
and he could not be found any longer in this world, though 
sought for both by his friends and enemies. To these latter 
he had preached, saying, The Lord cometh with ten thousands 
of His holy ones, to execute judgment upon all, and to con- 
vict all that are impious of them concerning all the impious 
deeds which they have impiously committed, and of all the 
hard speeches which impious sinners bave spoken against 
Him. 

25. And Methuselah lived a hundred eighty and seven 
years, and begat Lamech: 

26. And Methuselah lived after he begat Lamech seven 
hundred eighty and two years, and begat other sons and 
daughters. 

27. And all the days of Methuselah were nine hundred 
sixty and nine years; and he died a.m. 1656—the very year 
of the flood, and not long before it began. 

28. And Lamech lived a hundred eighty and two years, 
and begat a son; 

29. And he called his name Noah, or rest, saying, This is 
the one whom we have long expected to come to give us rest 
from the excess of our labour and toil of our hands, which 
we have had to endure because of the barrenness of the 
ground which Jehovah hath cursed. 

80. And Lamech lived after he begat Noah five hundred 
ninety and five years, and begat other sons and daughters. 

81. And all the days of Lamech were seven hundred 
seventy and seven years, and he died a.m. 1651, five years 
before the flood. 

82. And Noah was five hundred years old. And Noah 
begat Shem, Ham, and Japheth. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


1. It will here be necessary to go back to the earliest age, 
in order to relate some facts which are of great importance 
for many reasons. And it came to pass, when the human 
population was yet small, when they were not yet many, but 
began to be many, and were not yet scattered abroad, nor so 
numerous as to be unable to live on the face of that spot of 
ground, outside Eden, to which the guilty pair had been 
driven, and when daughters were at length born unto them, 
namely to Adam and his wife: 

2. That then, when the population began to be many, 
the sons of Elohim, that is, the select disciples of Elohim, 
saw the daughters of the man, the personal Adam, that they 
were good—beautiful in appearance, strong in constitution, 
and of full undiminished stature. And they were not con- 
tent with one wife, according to Divine appointment, but 
they yielded to the dictates of carnal desire, and in opposi- 
tion to Elohim took to them a plurality of wives, selected 
out of all which they looked upon with admiration, and chose 
as the number to be selected from. Thus polygamy, as well 
as the lust shown by it, was the chief corrupting cause of 
antediluvian society. 

3. And the man Adam did not struggle against the pre- 
vailing iniquity, as was his duty, but rather fell in with it, 
by which Jehovah was angered. And He said, My Spirit 
shall not for ever strive with Adam, and be resisted, dis- 
honoured, and grieved by him. He acts thus foolishly and 
sinfully, because that he also, as well as his descendants, is 
flesh, and he loves and seeks the things of the flesh. Heis 
also frail and mortal, but I will not yet cut him down, for 
his days of opportunity, of working, and of living, shall be a 
hundred and twenty years longer. 

4. Another important fact to be noticed is, that in that 
early age, when the human race was still confined to the 
spot near Eden, the Nephilim were scattered abroad in the 
earth in those very days. Now these Nephilim were not of 
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the human race, but of a race created ages before them, and 
were, as their name indicates, fallen ones or apostates. 
They were great in stature, and in moral character they 
were unholy and profane. But they were in the earth, not 
oniy in the early days of Adam, but also much later on; 
namely, when the sons of Ha-Elohim came in to the 
daughters of Adam, and bare to them. Now these Nephilim 
were the mighty ones who were me ohlam=from everlasting, 
and who so distinguished themselves beyond other contem- 
porary races as to be men of renown, that is, persons of a 
great name. 

5. And Elohim saw from personal observation, as well as 
by His Divine knowledge, that the wickedness of mankind 
was great in the earth, and that every imagination, contriv- 
ance, and purpose of the thoughts and desires of their 
corrupt hearts was without any mixture of good, and only 
evil, and that too all the day long and every day; and these 
inward corrupt propensities continually broke out in wicked 
actions of the life. 

6. And Jehovah repented that He had made man to be on 
the earth; for the wickedness of his conduct had changed 
His mind towards him, from complacent love, to pitying love ; 
for man was now miserable, and Jehovah grieved Himself 
exceedingly, and considered what was now the kindest thing 
towards him, and the best for future ages. 

7. And as mankind would not be bettered, and as it was 
the best and wisest thing that the whole mass of corruption 
should be swept away, and the earth cleansed, Jehovah said, 
I will destroy man whom I have created, from the face of the 
ground; both man and cattle, and the creeping thing, and 
the fowl of the air; for I have repented that I have made 
man to be upon the face of the earth, and I am about to 
change My way towards them, and preserve them in it no 
longer than to see whether they will turn from the wicked- 
ness of their doings or not. 

8. But Noah found favour in the eyes of Jehovah; for 
his character was different from that of all others. 

9. These are the generations of Noah: Noah was a just 
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man, and possessed the completeness or full integrity of a 
man in his age or period of time; and Noah walked with 
Elohim—he was exalted to the high, and now peculiar, 
honour of personal converse with Elohim; and Noah was 
His disciple, so as to be fitted to be an apostle and a 
preacher of righteousness to others. 

10. And it is of importance to repeat, that, though he 
walked with Elohim, and was His apostle and minister, yet 
he begat three sons, and shared in the joys and cares of 
family life. 

11. The population of the earth was morally ruined ; 
even though the presence of Elohim was frequently among 
them; for it was from the time of Adam to the days of 
Noah that this Divine personal Wisdom found pleasure to be 
in the habitable or cultivated part of the earth, and made 
it His delight to be with the sons of men to do them good. 
Yet the earth was filled with violence; for the people, instead 
of being a brotherhood as was intended, oppressed and 
wronged each other. But especially was it the case, that 
the strong,and those that were in office and power, tyrannised 
over the weak and helpless. 

12. And Elohim, in His visits, looked upon the earth to 
inspect the conduct of its inhabitants, and behold !—let it 
be observed with sorrow and sadness—it was corrupt and 
morally ruined; for, with the exception of one person, all 
flesh had corrupted and ruined his own way, and the way of 
each other upon the earth; and to such a degree was this 
the case, that there was no improvability among them. 

13. And therefore Elohim, in His personal converse with 
Noah, treated him as a friend, letting him know what his 
Lord was about to do. And He said, The end of all flesh is 
come before Me, and, in mercy as well as in judgment, this 
is determined by Me; for the earth is filled with oppression 
and wrong through them; and behold! and reflect upon it! 
1, Who made man, and have preserved and blessed them, do 
alter My treatment of them, and I will destroy man from 
the earth. 

14. Make for thyself an ark of gopher, or pitch wood, 
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such as the cypress; nests, small compartments or cabins, 
shalt thou make in the ark, and thou shalt cover it within and 
without with pitch, to exclude the waters and even the damp. 

15. Such was Noah’s constructive skill, that he needed 
but general directions. Elohim therefore continued: And 
these shall be the dimensions of which thou shalt make it. 
The length of the ark shall be three hundred cubits; or five 
hundred and twenty and five feet. The breadth shall be 
fifty cubits; or eighty-seven feet and one-half of a foot. 
And the height of it thirty cubits; or fifty-two feet and 
one-half of a foot; giving a space of about four hundred and 
fifty thousand cubic cubits, or two million four hundred and 
eleven thousand seven hundred and eighteen cubic feet. 

16. And by means which are within thy own knowledge 
and power, and by a construction which I will leave to thine 
own ingenuity, thou shalt make an opening, which shall 
supply noon-like light, and which shall also serve for ventila- 
tion ; and thou shalt finish or terminate the top of the ark, 
not in a sharp ridge, but in a flat space of a cubit wide, and 
let the roof descend from this to the sides of the ark; and 
the door of the ark thou shalt set in its side, just below the 
roof. With lower, second, and third floors, or decks, shalt 
thou make it. | 

17. And behold! reflect upon and believe what I say! I, 
even I, Who made mankind and have sustained them, will 
bring a flood of waters upon the earth in order to destroy all 
flesh, which hath in it the spirit of lives, from under the 
heavens, and all such as are in the earth shall die. 

18. But I make an exception with thee; as with a uew 
head and representative of the human race. I will establish 
with thee My covenant which I made with the first man, and 
which he broke by disobedience. And thou shalt come into 
the ark, thou, and thy sons, and thy wife, and thy sons’ wives 
with thee. 

19. And of every living thing of all flesh, two, that is, a 
pair, of every sort shalt thou bring into the ark, to keep them 
alive with thee; they shall be male and female. 

20. Of fowls after their kind, and of cattle after their 
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kind, of every creeping thing of the earth after his kind, two 
of every sort shall come unto thee, to keep them alive. 

21. And take thou unto thee of all food that is eaten, and 
thou shalt gather it to thee ; and it shall be for food for thee 
and for them. 

22. Thus did Noah; according to all that Elohim 
commanded him, so did he. 


CHAPTER VII. 


1, Anp Jehovah said unto Noah when all things were 
ready, Come thou and all thy family into the ark; for thee 
only after inspection have I seen righteous and holy in My 
presence; and this thou hast been in the midst of this very 
generation which supply so many temptatious to the contrary 
and. so much opposition. 

2. Of all the clean cattle, such as are fit for sacrifice, thou 
shalt take to thee seven pairs, the ardent male and his ardent 
female; seven of each sort; and of all cattle which are not 
clean, by two, the ardent male and his ardent female. 

3. Of birds also of the air by seven pairs, male and female, 
to keep seed alive, that in time they may be spread upon the 
face of all the earth. 

4, For space to do this I will allow seven days; and 
after that, I will cause it to rain upon the earth forty days 
and forty nights, and every living substance that I have made 
will I destroy from off the face of the ground. 

5. And Noah did according to all that Jehovah com- 
manded him. 

6. And Noah was six hundred years old when the flood of 
waters was upon the earth. 

7. And Noah went in, and his sons and his wife, and his 
sons’ wives with him, into the ark, because of the waters of 
the flood ; 

8. Of clean cattle, and of cattle not clean, and of fowls, 
and of everything that creepeth upon the ground. 
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9. But none of them went in single, each one had his 
mate, and they thus went in two and two unto Noah into the 
ark, the male and the female, for so had Elohim specially 
commanded. 

10. And it came to pass after seven days that the waters 
of the flood were upon the earth. 

11. In the six hundredth year of Noah’s life, in the 
second month, the seventeenth day of the month, the same 
day were the fountains of the great deep broken up, and the 
waters of the sea were let in upon the land, and the sluices 
of the heavens were opened. 

12. And the rain was upon the earth forty days and forty 
nights, and thus the waters from above, as well as the waters 
below, contributed to the waters of the flood. 

13. In the selfsame day entered Noah, and Shem and 
Ham and Japheth, the sons of Noah, and Noah’s wife, and 
the three wives of his sons with them, into the ark. 

14. They, and every living creature after his kind, and 
the cattle after their kind, and every creeping thing that 
creepeth upon the earth after his kind, and every fowl after 
his kind, every bird of every sort. None of them were too 
late, but all were ready at the time appointed. 

15. And they went in unto Noah into the ark, two and 
two, wherein was the spirit of lives. 

16. And they that went in were all mated; they went in, 
male and female of all flesh, as Elohim had commanded on 
this point. And Jehovah Himself shut him in. 

17. And the flood was forty days upon the earth ; and by 
that time the waters had sufficiently increased to bear up the 
ark, and it was then lifted up from resting any longer upon 
the earth. 

18. And though the ark was very heavy, yet the waters 
prevailed over its weight, and were greatly increased upon 
the earth, and the ark floated upon the surface of the waters. 

19. And the waters still increased very greatly, even 
more than necessary to bear up the ark above the earth ; and 
all the hills, even the high ones, which were under all the 
heavens, were covered. 
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20. Fifteen cubits upwards did the waters prevail in 
depth above the height of the hills, where the people fled 
for refuge, and thus the hills were covered. 

21. And all flesh expired that moved upon the earth, 
among fowl, and among cattle, and among living creatures, 
and among every creeping thing that creepeth upon the 
earth, and every man: 

22. All animal beings which had the spirit of the Spirit, 
or essence, of lives in their nostrils—all, that is, whose 
nature obliged them to live out of the water on dry land— 
died. 

23. And there was destroyed every living substance which 
was upon the face of the ground, from man to cattle, and to 
the creeping thing, and to the fowl of the heavens; and they 
were destroyed from the earth; and Noah only remained 
alive and they that were with him in the ark. 

24. And thus the waters prevailed over all which were 
upon the earth a hundred and fifty days; for so long did 
judgment last; and even the spared family was apparently 
forgotten. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


1. Bur Elohim remembered Noah and every living being, 
and all the cattle, that was with him in the ark; and Elohim 
caused His Spirit to pass over the earth, the same Spirit 
that at the beginning fluttered over the face of the waters ; 
and He made the waters to subside and to flow to the hollow 
places before prepared for them. 

2. And the fountains of the great deep sea below, and the 
windows, or flood gates, of heaven above, were stopped up; 
and thus the rain from the heavens was restrained. 

3. And the waters gradually, but unceasingly, returned 
to their proper places from off the earth, and after the above- 
mentioned hundred and fifty days the waters began to be 
lessened. 

4, And in the seventh month, on the seventeenth day of 
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the month, they had so abated that the ark rested upon the 
hills of Ararat; but as yet no land could be seen. 

5. But the waters continually decreased until the tenth 
month; and in the tenth, on the first day of the month, the 
waters had so much more abated that the tops of the hills 
were seen. 

6. And it came to pass at the end of forty days after they 
were seen, that Noah opened a window, or small lattice hole, 
which he had made; 

7. And he sent forth a raven, a bird which, as he knew, 
frequented the hills as well as the plains, and by whose 
flight and motions he would be able to judge how the waters 
abated; and it went to and fro from the ark till the waters 
were dried up from off the face of the earth, and from time to 
time showed welcome indications that the flood was abating. 

8. But the raven would tell only that the high lands were 
dry. These places, however, were unsuited to Noah and his 
family and the creatures which were with him in the ark; 
and he therefore sent forth one of the dove kind from him, 
whose nature would lead it away from the hills, to go into 
the plains; for his object in this selection was to see-if the 
waters were abated from off the face, not only of the high 
lands, but also of the ground, or those parts which could be 
cultivated, and where his family and the creatures with him 
might live. | 

9. But these parts were not yet dry, because the dove 
found no place of rest for the sole of her foot to settle upon, 
and she returned unto him into the ark; for the waters were 
on the face of the whole earth, or within that circle which 
could be reached by the flight of a dove. And on this 
occasion its flight was longer than usual, for it was ex- 
hausted, and Noah put forth his hand and laid hold of her 
and brought her into the ark unto him. 

10. And he stayed yet other seven days, and again sent 
forth the same dove out of the ark; 

11. And the dove came in to him in the evening, and lo! 
in her mouth was a fresh olive leaf; so Noah knew that the 
waters were abated from off the earth. 

D2 
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12. But he felt himself responsible for the welfare of 
others, and indeed for the preservation of the races; and he 
would run no risk. He therefore stayed other seven days, 
and sent forth the same dove, which returned not again to 
him as long as he was in the ark, for she found a home out 
of it suitable to her habits and desires. 

13. And it came to pass in the six hundred and first year, 
in the first month, the first day of the month, the waters 
were drained from off the earth, and Noah removed part of 
the covering, or roof, of the ark sufficiently large for himself 
to rise through, and he looked all around, and behold! the 
face of the ground, or the land capable of cultivation, was 
drained though yet moist. 

14. And his sense of responsibility and caution induced 
him to wait yet awhile; and in the second month, on the 
seven-and-twentieth day of the month, was the earth not 
only drained, but in its natural state of dryness. 

15. And when the earth was thus prepared, Elohim 
spake unto Noah with an audible voice, saying, 

16. Go forth of the ark, thou, and thy wife, and thy sons, 
and thy sons’ wives with thee. 

17. Bring forth with thee every living thing that is with 
thee, of all flesh, both of fowl, and of cattle, and of every 
creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth; that they may 
breed abundantly in the earth, and be fruitful, and multiply 
upon the earth. 

18. And Noah went forth, and his sons, and his wife, and 
his sons’ wives with him: 

19. Every beast, every creeping thing, and every fowl, 
and whatsoever creepeth upon the earth, after their kinds, 
went forth out of the ark. 

20. And Noah builded an altar unto Jehovah; and took 
of every clean beast, and of every clean fowl, and offered 
burnt offerings on the altar. 

21. And Jehovah was pleased with the humility and 
faith displayed in an offering which was a type of that which 
He Himself would offer in due time; and He perceived in it 
a savour, or reason for rest from the curse which had been 
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inflicted on account of sin; and Jehovah said in His heart, I 
will not again curse the ground any more for man’s sake, 
though the imagination and produce of man’s heart is evil 
from his youth: neither will I smite any more every living 
being, in that way which I have lately done. 

22. During all the days of the earth, seed-time and har- 
vest, and cold and heat, and summer and winter, and day and 
night, shall not cease. 


CHAPTER IX. 


1. Anp as He did to Adam, so now Elohim blessed Noah 
and his sons, and said unto them with an audible voice, Be 
ye fruitful and multiply, and refill the earth. 

2. There is, as you know, no danger to you arising from 
those beasts which have been with you in the ark, nor shall 
there be any from such wild beasts as have not been with 
you; for the fear of you and the dread of you shall be upon 
every beast of the earth, and upon every fowl of the heavens, 
and upon all that moveth upon the ground, even the serpent 
tribe, and upon all the fishes of the sea: into your hand are 
they delivered, to be governed by you and to be for your 
use and benefit. 

3. Every moving or creeping thing that is living, to you 
it shall be for food, even as the green herb. I have given to 
you all things, and you may make your selection from them 
all. 

4, But with respect to any animal as food I give one 
special prohibition: flesh with the life, or soul, in it, which is 
in the blood of it, ye shall not eat, for it is the life or soul of 
all flesh. 

5. And so precious is human life, and so necessary is it 
that it be held sacred, that surely I will require and avenge 
your blood of your lives, or your souls; at the hand of every 
living creature will I require it, and at the hand of man, at 
the hand of even a man’s brother, will I require the soul of 
the murdered man. 
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6. Whoso sheddeth the blood of a man, by the man, who 
shall be a judge, and whose duty it shall be, shall his blood 
be shed; for in the image of Elohim made He man, even his 
material frame, the earthy part, in which the blood flowed. 

7. And, as My purpose is that the human family shall 
overspread the whole earth, I give you strict and special 
charge, Be ye therefore fruitful, and multiply; bring forth 
abundantly in the earth, I say,and multiply therein through- 
out the whole of it. 

8. And Elohim further spake unto Noah, and to his sons, 
and through them to all their descendants, saying, 

9. And as for Myself, behold, and pay special attention to 
it, as it is both for your comfort and guidance. I establish 
and make sure and certain My covenant with you all, and 
with your seed after you; 

10. And not with you, the human family only, but also 
with every living soul or creature that is with you; even 
those among fowl, among cattle, and among every beast of 
the earth with you. Nor are you to restrict this covenant 
to those creatures which were in the ark and their descend- 
ants, but to all others; from all that go out of the ark to 
every beast or living thing of the earth. 

11. And I repeat My words, to make you notice them 
and believe them; and I put it in a form to denote that it is 
fixed and done. I have established My covenant with you; 
neither shall all flesh be cut off any more by the waters of a 
flood; neither shall there be any more a flood to destroy the 
earth. 

12. And Elohim further said, This is the token of the 
covenant which I give between Me and you, and between 
Me and every living soul or creature which is with you, for 
perpetual generations: 

18. My bow I have set in the cloud, and it shall be for a 
token of a covenant between Me and the earth. 

14, And it shall come to pass, when I bring a cloud over 
the earth, that the bow shall be seen in the cloud: 

15. And [ will remember My covenant which is between 

Me and you, and between Me and every living soul or creature 
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among all flesh, and the waters shall no more become a flood 
to destroy all flesh. 

16. And the bow shall be in the cloud, and I will look 
upon it in order to remember the everlasting covenant 
between Elohim and every living soul or creature among all 
fiesh that is upon the earth. 

17. And Elohim further said unto Noah, This natural 
appearance is the token which I have selected to show 
that I have certainly established and concluded the covenant 
between Me and all flesh that is upon the earth; and as at 
stated seasons it occurs in all places, the token will in all 
ages be seen by all nations and tribes. 

18. And the sons of Noah, that went forth of the ark, 
were Shem, and Ham, and Japheth: and Ham is the father 
of Canaan. | 

19. These are the three sons of Noah: and of them was 
the whole earth overspread. 

20. And Noah began to be an husbandman, and he planted 
a vineyard: l 

21. And he drank of the wine, and was drunken; and he 
was uncovered within his tent. 

22. And Ham, the father of Canaan, saw the nakedness 
of his father, and told his two brethren without. 

23. And Shem and Japheth took a garment, and laid it 
upon both their shoulders, and went backward, and covered 
the nakedness of their father; and their faces were back- 
ward, and they saw not their father’s nakedness. 

24. And Noah awoke from his wine, and knew what his 
younger son had done unto him. 

25. And he said in anger, Cursed be Canaan; a servant of 
servants shall he be unto his brethren. 

26. And he said, Blessed be Jehovah Elohim of Shem 
and Canaan will be his servant. 

27. Elohim will enlarge Japheth, and he will dwell in 
the tents of Shem; and Canaan will be his servant. 

28. And Noah lived after the flood three hundred and 
fifty years. 

29. And all the days of Noah were nine hundred and 
fifty years: and he died. 
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INVESTIGATIONS. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ver. 1. Elohim created. As no single thing could create 
itself, there must have been a Creator of all things. One 
Who was Himself unmade; Who never had a beginning, 
Who will never have an end; Who is dependent upon none, 
but upon Whom all things and persons must ever depend. 
Without Him they cannot begin to be, nor continue to be; 
in Him they live and move and have their being. He is the 
Great Supreme. He stands alone. He can be compared to 
none. He can be equalled by none, and none can be 
compared to Him. He is distinct from all things and 
persons, as a maker is distinct from the things he makes, 
while He is infinitely above all. Pantheism is an absurdity, 
and cannot be true, any more than it can be true that the 
total of finites may be one infinite. All things and persons 
in the aggregate cannot constitute God, though they may 
help us to form an idea of Him and of some of His attributes. 
He made all things and persons, and He fills and permeates 
all. He is the energy and life of all created living beings, 
and He is the force and executor of all nature’s laws. But 
any part of these things, or persons, or all of them together, 
do not impart energy, life, force, to Him in any degree. He 
is Himself all things to all and each one; and is worthy 
of our trust, our love, our adoration, our reverence, our 
obedience. In English He is called Gop; not so much to 
denote His essence as His character; because He is pre- 
eminently the Goop Oner, always doing good by opening His 
hand and filling all things living with plenteousness. In 
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the word God, as applied to Him, we gather up the idea of 
all those infinite attributes which belong exclusively to the 
Great Supreme, and use it as a proper name. 

In the paraphrase the Hebrew name Elohim is used, 
because there is wrapped up in it much that English 
Christians ought to know. Not, however, anything cabalis- 
tic, but much sound, practical, revealed truth. He Who 
bears the name Elohim in the Hebrew Bible, translated 
God in English, is generally thought to be God the Father ; 
but He is God the Son. God the Father is simple Deity, 
an unclothed spirit, without body or parts, and incapable, 
in His essence of Deity, of being known or apprehended 
by created sensal beings such as man. Elohim denotes a 
vicegerent, an agent; one who does the work of another, 
and carries out his designs; one, however, who does not 
usurp the office or place, but is solemnly and unchangeably 
appointed to it, by his own consent, and by proper sufficient 
authority. The name is plural, intending to signify not 
only the Sovereign Dignity of Him Who bears it, but that He 
acts in conjunction with others. Its singular is Eloah; and 
this from alah, ‘an oath,’ such as was taken by one person 
when set apart by another person to some important office 
and duty. To be precise, therefore, He Who is called 
Elohim is one set apart, as it were by oath, to carry out all 
the designs and plans of Deity, in creation, preservation, 
and redemption. 

This kind of transaction is often mentioned in the Bible 
and alluded to in many places. ‘The Lord hath sworn in 
truth unto David, He will not turn from it: Of the fruit of 
thy body will I place upon thy seat,’ Ps. cxxxil. 11. ‘The 
Lord hath sworn, and will not repent, Thou art a Priest for 
ever after the order of Melchizedech,’ Ps. cx. 4. Elohim, 
therefore, is as really appointed to His office and work, as 
were priests and kings, and no doubt He will ultimately bring 
all the counsels of the Godhead to a successful conclusion. 

It is in perfect keeping with this meaning of the word, 
that we find magistrates are called elohim in the Hebrew 
Bible. Here are a few instances. ‘If the thief be not 
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found, then the master of the house shall be brought before 
the judges—elohim ;—and whom the judges—elohim—shall 
condemn,’ &c. &c., Ex. xxii. 8, 9. ‘God standeth in the 
assembly of the mighty ones. He judgeth among gods— 
elohim. I have said, Ye are gods—elohim—and all of you are 
children of the Most High. But ye shall die like men, and 
fall like one of the princes,’ Ps. Ixxxii. 1, 6, 7. See also 
John x. 84, 35. In the following passages the idea of 
vicegerency is manifest. ‘And Aaron shall be, even he shall 
be to thee instead of a mouth, and thou shalt be to him 
instead of God ’—Elohim, Ex. iv. 16. ‘See, I have made 
thee a god—elohim—to Pharaoh, and Aaron shall be thy 
prophet,’ Ex. vii. 1.. 

But, further, the name elohim is applied to images or 
idols; because originally they were deemed the representa- 
tives of God, and not God Himself; but served, as it was 
alleged, to be a help in devotional exercises. ‘ Wherefore hast 
thou stolen my gods? ’—elohim . .. ‘Rachel had stolen the 
images that were her father’s,’ Gen. xxxi. 19, 30. ‘Against 
all the gods—elohim—of Egypt I will execute judgment,’ 
Ex. xii. 12. ‘Turn ye not to idols, nor make to yourselves 
molten gods ’—elohim, Lev. xix. 4.‘ Nations served their 
gods ’—elohim . . . ‘the graven images of their gods ’— 
elohim, Deut. xii. 2, 3. And so in many other places. 

~ The word or root, alah, ‘an oath,’ is used in Gen. xxiv. 41, 
in connection with the appointment by Abraham of his 
servant to go, instead of himself, to seek a wife for Isaac. 
Thus it is clear that the name Elohim, both in its etymology 
and use, signifies One solemnly and formally appointed, as 
the vicegerent of Deity, to carry out certain specific purposes. 
Between the names Christ and Elohim there is a close 
affinity, for neither name, in itself, necessarily includes the 
idea of Deity ; though He Who bore both of them was Deity 
Himself. Christ means, ‘one set apart by anointing;’ Elohim, 
‘one set apart by an oath;’ and He Who bore both names was 
the same individual Person; for the Elohim of the Old 
Testament is the Jesus Christ of the New. As far as the 
official vicegerency was concerned, the one appointed was 
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considered subordinate to the appointer; and thus Jesus 
said, ‘My Father is greater than I;’ though with respect to 
the essence of Deity, Jesus is equal with the Father. | 

When it pleased the Persons of the Godhead that there 
should be things and persons in existence besides Themselves, 
it became necessary that one of Them should take form, visi- 
bility, and tangibility, that thus He might be realisable and 
apprehendable by those intelligent creatures which He de- 
signed to make; and thus be a kind of mediator between 
Deity, Who is pure, simple, unmixed spirit, and the things 
and beings He was about to create, especially the intel- 
ligent beings. The One selected by the eternal counsels was 
He Whom we call the second Person, and He became the 
vicegerent of the whole Godhead to carry out all the plans, 
schemes, and objects, comprehended in creation, preserva- 
tion, and redemption. By all these marvellous works the 
Godhead would be developed and revealed, and the infinite 
happiness of all holy beings be eternally secured. But for 
these works the Godhead would have remained unknowable 
and unknown, except by the Three; happy in Themselves, 
but not experiencing that happiness which consists in im- 
parting it to others. It was marvellous, but true! The 
second Person in the Godhead associated Himself with 
materiality, and therefore with form and shape; and if so, 
we may be sure it was a form worthy of Himself, and the 
most perfect organisation and shape that materiality was 
capable of, or that could be devised. It was in reference 
to this occurrence that He is called ‘the Firstborn of every 
creature,’ Col. i. 15; and that He styles Himself ‘the 
beginning of the creation of God,’ Rev. iii. 14. As the 
true God, He was neither the firstborn, nor the beginning of 
the creation; but as assuming material form, He was both. 
He was true God, and yet a true creature; and the first 
creature. ‘In all things He has the pre-eminence.’ This, 
the second Person, is the Elohim of the Hebrew holy 
scripture, and the plural form is used, not only to denote 
His high dignity, but because He represents the other two 
Persons, and acts in Their name as well as in His own. 
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There is a plurality of Persons, but a perfect oneness in 
essence and design; and therefore all the verbs which 
express the doings of Elohim are invariably in the singular 
number. 

It isin reference to the fact of the second Person assum- 
ing material form, that He is called the Son of God; aterm 
which shows that in some sense He began to be, and yet had 
‘a nature exactly the same as God the Father; just as the 
father and the son among human beings are precisely of 
the same nature. In the unity of the Godhead, Elohim is 
eternal, unoriginated, self-existing. In reference to His 
taking material form, He is the Son of God, the Word of 
God, the Wisdom of God; Deity manifested in knowable, 
tangible form, and exhibiting His power, wisdom, gooduess, 
and love in all His marvellous works; and exhibiting also 
His pity and mercy when there were fitting objects upon 
which these moral attributes could be exercised. The reveal- 
ing Spirit has nowhere told us when it was that Deity took 
material form, except that it was before all creation. We 
have, however, in this fact the clear reason why speaking and 
hearing and smelling, and hands and arms and feet, are 
attributed to the Elohim of the Hebrew scriptures ; and also 
how it was that that part of man which was made of the 
dust could be moulded in His image. 

Now, it was this Elohim Who, in the beginning, created 
the heavens and the earth; andof Whom an inspired apostle 
thus wrote: ‘Who is the image of the invisible God, the 
firstborn of every creature: for by Him were all things 
created that are in heaven, and that are on earth, visible 
and invisible, whether they be thrones, or dominions, or 
principalities, or powers: all things were created by Him, 
and for Him; and He is before all things, and by Him all 
things subsist.’ It should be observed that He created all 
things by His own natural intrinsic power; not by a power 
bestowed upon Him for the purpose. It takes nothing less 
than Deity to create; and if Elohim is not Deity itself, He 
could not have performed any act of creation. If any say 
He created by a power lent Him for the occasion; then, as 
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there cannot be two Gods, the one ceased to be God, and 
another began to be God, and continued to be God, till He 
returned the lent power, and then the lender became God 
again, and the borrower, God no longer; an absurdity of 
absurdities which no sane man could admit. Elohim is the 
Creator. He is the One Great Supreme. He has clothed 
Himself in material form, and He did this before He began 
any other part of the work of creation. He was thus 
capable of being the Mediator of creation: for being 
Divinity, He held relation to Deity on the one side; and 
being a creature, in His assumed material form, He held 
relation to created things and beings, on the other.! 

Ver. 2. became, &c. Those who adhere to the traditions 
of the elders will hesitate at the reading of ‘became’ 
instead of ‘was;’ but they need not, for the same Hebrew 
verb here used, is rendered in chap. ii. 7, ‘man became a 
living soul.’ Moses also uses it in Deut. xxvii. 9, where we 
read, ‘This day thou art become the people of the Lord thy 
God.’ David too adopts the word when he says, ‘Thou, Lorp, 
art become their God;’ and in these two instances the form 
of the verb is the preterite as well as in Gen.i. 2. In all 
the cases the idea is suggested, that something took place 
that did not exist before. The earth became at some period 
what it was not before. Then again the same verb is very 
frequently rendered, ‘ It came to pass ;’ and thus there is no 
lexical reason against the reading. The earth became with- 
out form and void. This being the case, there are weighty 
considerations which bind us to this reading. The first verse 
records the creation both of the heavens and of the earth, 
with all their hosts. This took place at the beginning of 
any creation at all of mere creatures; and this period must 
have been millions of ages ago ; and as to the original state in 
which either the one or the other was made, it is a libel on the 
character and workmanship of Elohim to say that He created 
them in a chaotic condition. A Deity of infinite wisdom, 
orderliness, and power, would never have created anything a 
ruin, or in any condition to which the Hebrew words tohoo 
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vau bohoo could possibly be applied. Would an earthly 
artisan produce a specimen of workmanship which might 
be described as a vanity, a confusion,,a folly? Would such 
a thing be workmanship atall? Or if he did, should we not 
properly say that it exhibited his foolishness, not his wisdom ? 
It shows sad lack of intelligence, of reverence, of faith, to 
suppose that Elohim, Who is infinite in understanding, and 
Who ‘is not the Author of confusion,’ should create the earth 
in a confused state, or in any way short of completeness. 
This very first chapter of Genesis tells us in what state He 
makes things. ‘And Elohim saw everything which He had 
made; and, behold, it was very good.’ Besides this, it was 
by the same kind of act that He produced the earth as well 
as the heavens; and if He created the earth tohoo vau bohoo, 
He created the heavens in the same state; but nothing is 
said about the heavens being in this ruined state. Of the 
earth only it is said that it was, or became so; and when we 
talk of the earth being a chaos at all, we borrow our ideas 
from heathen philosophy, so called, not from reason or Holy 
Writ. Fancy! a confusion, a vanity, a thing without 
shape; and this thing of naught, dignified by saying it was 
created; and that too by an almighty power, directed by 
infinite wisdom. But in truth, Isaiah has settled this matter 
for us. Moses says, ‘The earth was tohoo.’ Isaiah adds, 
‘The Lorp created it not tohoo;’ and if so, then it must 
have become tohoo afterwards. Here is the sublime passage. 
‘For thus saith the Lorp that created the heavens; Elohim 
Himself, that formed the earth and made it; He hath 
established it, He created it not tohoo, He formed it to be 
inhabited. I am the Lorp, and there is none else, Is. xlv. 
18. Now, it 1s here affirmed not only that at the creation 
God did not make the earth tohoo, but it is twice said that 
He formed the earth; and if it was thus formed, how could 
it have been ‘ without form’ at the same time? The Hebrew 
word rendered ‘ formed,’ is that constantly used to express the 
operations of potters in forming their various utensils; and 
as when they made a vessel it had shape or form according 
to a previous design, so when the earth was formed, or 
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created, it was not a formless chaos, but really a ‘round 
earth ’ made after a previous design. Itis certain, then, that 
the second verse describes the earth in a very different state 
from what it was when at first made; whilst the first verse 
affirms the original creation, both of the heavens and of the 
earth, each and all complete, as well as good, perfectly 
fitted for its object and design. 

We must thus take the chronology of the first verse as 
really at the beginning, millions of ages ago; and that of the 
second verse, as about six thousand years since, when Elohim 
began His six days’ work of restoring a portion of the 
earth’s surface, in which to put the first pair of the new 
superior race that He intended to bring into existence. 
The periods between this beginning of time and the era 
of Adam’s creation were occupied by those ages upon ages 
revealed to us by geology. Hugh Miller’s theory, that each 
of the six days is a geological period, does not any more 
hold with subsequent discoveries of geologists, than it does 
with the literal sacred text. Gen. 1. defines the day as that 
space of the twenty-four hours when the light shines on us. 
‘The light He called day,’ and this was the daily space for . 
human labour. Moreover the space of the seventh day, 
when labour was to be suspended, was exactly the same as 
that of each of the six days; and Hugh Miller could not 
show that the seventh day was a geological period. His 
object was to harmonise the Bible and science ; but he failed. | 
The scheme here propounded succeeds. There were im- 
mensely long geological periods: these come between the 
first two verses of Genesis. There was a renewing of the 
earth, and this is described in the subsequent verses; but 
whether the whole surface of the earth was then renewed, or 
only the large district of Eden, we will not here stop to 
inquire. But in either case, the description given is in 
accordance with what things, both above and below, appeared 
to be to one standing on some renewed part. 

As to the cause of the ruined state of the earth, we can- 
not be wrong in saying, ‘An enemy hath done this,’ by 
causing the violation of law. Only let the laws which 
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Elohim has stamped on nature be obeyed, then all things 
wil] go on smoothly and happily. It is the violation of law 
which begets disaster and ruin. This view is confirmed by 
Jeremiah, chap. iv. 23, where he quotes the very language of 
Moses, to describe the ruined state of Palestine; which 
state he shows was brought about by the inhabitants, who 
were violators of law and order. When the earth was 
renewed to make it fit for the new race of mankind, every 
new thing in it was good, and the whole combined very 
good; but man’s rebellion marred it again, and threw its 
parts into disorder. It may be taken as a most certain 
truth, that wherever there is tohoo or bohoo, it was not so 
made by Him Who is not the ‘ Author of confusion,’ but it 
is solely the effect of the transgression of law. Instances 
on a small scale may be seen daily. As no law of nature, 
whether physical, mental, or moral, can be broken without 
disaster more or less, so no one except the Great Author 
of nature, and of her laws, can retrieve the disaster. 
By the Atonement, and by the operation of His Spirit, 
He is now retrieving the disasters we have made; and in 
His own time the banishment of evil and the resettling of 
right shall be complete, when the earth will be once more 
very good, never again to be disorganised. ‘Thy kingdom 
come; Thy will be done upon earth, as it is in heaven.’ 

Nor need we be at a loss in finding out who these in- 
habitants were, for we shall soon meet with a numerous intel- 
lectual moral race of fallen beings who had filled the earth 
for ages before Adam lived, some of whom lived in Adam’s 
day, and even down to the days of David. These were sinful 
beings, whose violation of law was sufficient to superinduce 
that state of the earth, which necessitated the renewal of 
part of it for the habitation of man, and as a specimen of 
what he and his descendants were to do in fulfilling their 
mission of subduing the earth and of replenishing it. 

Besides these, Holy Scripture tells us much of a race of 
beings whom we call the fallen angels, whose chief is called 
Satan and the Devil, and they themselves demons, to ex- 
press something of their nature, and angels, or messengers, 
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in reference to office. There is evidence that these once in- 
habited the earth, but by an act of rebellion left it. This 
will account for their envy and hatred of man, and also for 
the fact that they linger about upon it, and that they claim 
some possession and power over it. Itis more than probable 
that this was in the mind of Jude when he wrote the words, 
‘The angels which kept not their first estate, but left their 
own habitation.” They had a habitation, or place of abode; 
in this habitation they had an archeen—a first estate, place, 
position, or dominion—which they did not keep, preserve, or 
guard, but forsook it, or left it, as it would appear, for am- 
bitious and unlawful purposes. St. Peter tells us they did 
sin (2 Epistle ii. 4), and St. Jude here shows that at least 
part of their sin was that they did not preserve their archeen, 
but forsook it. In John viii. 44, Christ shows that the sin 
of the Jews was the same as was that of the Devil, who was 
once ‘ in the truth,’ but did not abide in it, but forsook it. 
The great sin of the Jews was, that they opposed the pur- 
poses of God, as announced by His Son, and to be carried 
out by Him. His grand scheme was, and is, to establish a 
universal theocracy in which perfect righteousness, holiness, 
and prosperity should prevail among His peoples; and all 
evils be banished, and the Godhead be all in all. It is mar- 
vellous that a scheme so beneficent and so worthy of Deity 
should be opposed; but it ever has been opposed. It was 
opposed first in heaven ; that is, among the race called angels. 
While the ‘elect angels’ stood faithful, the rebels were con- 
quered and consigned to Tartarus (see Greek of 2 Pet. ii. 4). 
Then it was, and is still, opposed on earth; that is, by men 
under the influence of the original opponent. Now from all 
these facts is it not natural to infer that it was by the re- 
bellion of these aborigines of the earth, and by their violation 
of law, that its original state was brought to ruin, and that 
it became void of its beauty and fruitfulness? To renew it 
and make it fit for man was now the object of Elohim. 
darkness, &c. As darkness is not an actual entity, or 
existence, but the negation of light, this word would imply 
that light shined on the deep before darkness was there. In 
E 
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the nature of things light went before darkness; for God 
Himself is light, and the source of it. 

the most exalted of all creatures. These words will clash 
with the wide-spread notion that the natural rank of man is 
below that of angels. It is, however, an error founded 
entirely upon an unhappy mistranslation of Ps. viii. 5, the 
Hebrew of which is, ‘a little lower than Elohim,’ not 
‘angels,’ as in the English Version; and how so grave a 
mistranslation could have been made by scholars and divines 
it is hard to conceive. No doubt St. Paul, in Heb. ii. 7, 
quoting from the LXX, uses the word ‘angels ;’ but it would 
be easy to show that by no possible use of Scripture could 
Elohim be brought down to the meaning of malachim, or 
‘angels.’ As, however, ‘angels’ is not a word denoting nature, 
but office—meaning ‘messenger ’—and as Elohim is called 
‘the messenger of the Father,’ ‘the messenger of His pre- 
sence,’ and ‘the messenger of the covenant,’ therefore on 
this account, and in this way, the term ‘angels’ can be ap- 
plied to Elohim or Jesus. Of course, St. Paul, who was a 
Hebrew thinker, would know this, and use the word in this 
application of it; and his correspondents, being also He- 
brews, would take it in the same application. In fact, toa 
Hebrew thinker the word malachim would bear a meaning 
not very distant from Elohim. Both are plural: the latter 
as applied to Him Who was appointed by the Father, and 
the other as sent by the Father. There is a race of beings 
of whom we know little more than that they are sent on 
beneficent errands by God to this lower world; and thus a 
name that was originally generic became, as in many other 
instances, a proper name. Itis in this sense only that the 
English use it; and to render the Hebrew by ‘ Thou hast 
made him a little lower than the angels,’ would wrongly 
indicate to them that the race of man, in his created status, 
was lower than the race of angels; and as they read it in 
their version of the Bible, they will find it difficult to be- 
lieve anything else. The Apostle’s argument, however, in 
the first two chapters of the Epistle to the Hebrews, demands 
that the word ‘angels,’ as quoted by him, should be taken in 
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the higher application. He argues that Christianity is to 
be received because it was introduced by Him Who, in the 
beginning, laid the foundation of the earth, whereas the 
Levitical law was introduced by angels; that Christianity 
is as much superior to the Levitical law, as Jesus is to 
angels, and that therefore there is corresponding danger in 
neglecting it. Now, can we suppose that after this, even 
an uninspired writer would quote a text to prove the supe- 
riority of the man Christ to angels, which text, if modern 
English ideas be correct, would prove that He was lower 
than they? Take, however, the text according to the 
primitive idea in the Hebrew thinker’s mind, and it proves 
the positions before argued out. Our Jesus, even as man, 
is superior to the race called angels, by whom the old law 
was introduced, for one in a certain place testifies, ‘Thou 
hast made man a little lower than Elohim=than God.’ 
The race of man is now fallen and sinful and degraded, but 
his primitive state was next to God; and the sanctified, 
redeemed part of the race shall yet attain to the same state; 
for the God-man, the second Adam, has undertaken our 
cause, and we shall be ‘like Him, for we shall see Him as 
He is.’ This mistranslation is one of the many instances 
which show the need the English have of a more correct 
version. 

the receptacle of light, &c. The sun was made at the 
beginning, when the heavens and all their hosts were created; 
but one effect of the violation of law was to envelop, if not 
the whole earth, yet the ‘deep,’ with a thick mist; and this 
verse tells us, not of the creation of Jight, but of the intro- 
duction of the rays of the sun. The Hebrew is ohr, from a 
root which means ‘to flow like any fluid,’ and is a different 
word from that rendered ‘light’ in verse 14. 

Ver. 4. separate the light, &c. The separation was not 
made at this time, as would be thought from the E.V. It is 
indicated only in this verse, and accomplished on the second 
day. 

Ver. 5. Elohim called day, &c. It should be specially 
noticed that it can be day, only while the light lasts, and 
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that it cannot be day from evening till evening, or from 
morning till morning, as is commonly supposed; for this 
space of time includes the darkness as well as the light. 
The meaning here attached to the words ‘day’ and ‘ night’ is 
indicated by their etymology. The word translated ‘ evening ’ 
is from a root which means ‘to mingle,’ for then it is that 
light begins to retire, and that darkness mingles with what 
remains. The word rendered ‘ morning’ is from a root which 
means ‘to look upon,’ because then the light gradually breaks 
forth and looks upon the earth; and both are named accord- 
ing to their phenomena. As it seems that the earth was 
renewed when the fruits of the earth were ripe, it would 
appear that the space of day and night was nearly equal. 
Let us observe that Elohim occupied the day only in His 
work, not the darkness; and that He reckoned His day at 
the completion of His day’s work, not at the commencement. 
What an example is this to all to engage in some good, 
useful occupation, and to do this in the light of day, as if it 
would bear and even invite examination. See John iii. 20, 
21; 1 Johni. 5,6. Jesus restricts the day to twelve hours, 
John xi. 9, ix. 4. 

Ver. 14. luminaries. The Hebrew is mahoroth, and it 
suggests the idea of something which not only holds the 
light, but which also remits the light; and that, whether it 
refers to the source where light is made by combustion, or 
whether the rays are reflected from the surface of some object 
which had first received them. 

Ver. 16. with the stars. This is the correct rendering; . 
for nothing is here said about the making of the punn as the 
E.V. would indicate. 

Ver. 20. a living soul. The margin of the English Bibles 
correctly translates here the Hebrew words nephesh chayah 
in this way. Similar instances will occur in this chapter, 
and in all of them the true rendering should have been put 
into the text. The first duty of a translator is honestly to 
give the true equivalent for the inspired words, and to allow 
no bias to interfere with it. God’s inspired words have too 
long suffered by being brought down to the level of man’s 
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thoughts, or when made to harmonise with popular prepos- 
sessions; and it is high time that we should no longer pre- 
sumptuously attempt to teach the Holy Inspirer what we 
suppose He ought to have said, but humbly and reverently 
to take His words as they are, and to learn, from their literal 
grammatical construction, what they really teach. It is our 
duty, and it would greatly tend to our happiness, if we 
believed just their teaching, and nothing more nor less; for 
any addition or omission can arise only from the natural un- 
belief of our hearts and the secret promptings of our pride. 
The Hebrew word nephesh is rightly rendered psuche in 
Greek, anima in Latin, and ‘soul’ in English. It denotes the 
life of the body, or animal life, in contradistinction to the 
mental life and the spiritual life in man. Every genuine 
scholar and every true philosopher must know that all 
animals, from the lowest to the highest, which have blood 
circulating in their veins, have a nephesh or soul. The 
Spirit, by Moses, often teaches this. The great superiority 
of man over all other created beings, and his destined im- 
mortality, are glorious truths, but they do not rest upon the 
fact that he has a soul. Faith in these truths has been 
endangered, and sometimes destroyed, by being put upon 
this foundation of sand. Surely He Who made all things 
best knows their nature, and He here tells us that fishes are 
nephesh chayah—that they have living souls, are living souls ; 
for He uses exactly the same expressions here, and in verse 
21, as He does in Gen. ii. 7, ‘man became a living soul.’ 

Birds shall still fly, &c. The Hebrew does not even in- 
timate that birds were made from the waters, as is inferred 
from the E.V. The same observation applies also to verses 21 
and 22. 

Ver. 27. outward erect form, &c. Persons in general 
when they read that man was made in the image of God, 
think only of the Person of the Father, and of Him as an 
unclothed spirit, without body or parts of body, and they 
infer that the image of God as borne by man must consist 
only in mental and moral qualities. This obliges them to 
take ‘image’ in a modified sense, as referring to quality, 
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not to degree; inasmuch as no creature can possess the fuil 
and perfect image of the infinite mental and moral attributes 
of God. But how unfounded and contradictory is this mode 
of thinking! An image is a likeness of another; and if it 
does not fully and exactly represent all the features of the 
original, it is not an image at all. If we calmly reflect, we 
shall soon see that no mere man can bear the image of the 
mental and moral qualities of the Godhead. A man may 
indeed bea ‘ partaker of the Divine nature ’—imay possess, in 
his degree, the holy, righteous, loving dispositions of God, 
but this is not His image, nor is it anywhere so called in 
Holy Scripture. There is but One of Whom it can be said, 
‘Who is the image of the invisible God;’ One only Who can 
say, ‘He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father.’ There 
are many popular errors which need correction, and this is 
one of them. It is forgotten that the second Person in the 
Godhead took material substance and form before He began 
to create anything, and that by thus assuming form He 
became ‘ the firstborn of every creature,’ and fitted to be the 
Mediator between Deity and creature, as also to be Elohim 
=the vicegerent and representative to carry out all the 
eternal designs of Deity. Now, man was made in the form 
or image which Elohim assumed, a form borne in its exacti- 
tude by none else. If the image of Elohim consisted merely, 
or mainly, in mental and spiritual qualities, St. Paul could 
not have made that contrast between man and woman, nor 
have pursued that argument, which we find in I Cor. xi. 8-11. 
He rests his argument upon the fact, that man only, is the 
image and glory of God, and not the woman. He does not 
venture to say that she is the image even of man, though he 
does affirm she is his glory. Now, it is undeniable that the 
woman possesses mental and spiritual qualities, and often in 
a degree superior to the mun. Manifestly, therefore, we 
must look for the image of God in something besides those 
mental and spiritual powers. It cannot be successfully 
maintained either, that part of this image consists in the 
office and authority to rule and govern, delegated to him by 
Elohim, for in this the woman cannot share, because there 
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can be but one head in a nation or household. And further, 
though man has lost the holy part of God’s nature, yet it 
should be remarked that St. James teaches that, fallen as he 
is, he still bears the image of God (iii. 9), as indeed St. Paul 
does the same in the above passage. These considerations 
will be sufficient to justify the paraphrase. See also the 
further discussion of this subject, chap. v. 1-3. 

Ver. 28. addressed them, &c. It should be observed 
that in verse 22, where Elohim blessed the dumb animals, He 
did not address them as if they were able to gain knowledge 
by words and sentences. He merely blessed them. When, 
however, He blessed man, He spoke to him as one capable of 
understanding the purport of the blessing and the words in 
which it was pronounced. This is a fact of great signifi- 
cance, for it not only shows the high estate and superiority 
of man, but it throws considerable light upon the origin of 
language and upon the way in which man acquired it. We 
have nowhere the slightest intimation that the first man got 
it by intuition or by inspiration, and it is mere unfounded 
fancy which leads any to these suppositions. Adam was a 
real man, and it is most in accordance with our reason and 
common sense to conclude that, like ourselves, he learnt his 
language and the way to express himself, by intercourse with 
one or more of those who already spoke it; unless, indeed, 
there is anything in Holy Scripture which teaches a contrary 
view. Now so far is this from being the case, that we read 
again and again that Elohim spoke to Adam, just as we speak 
to one another. It has been too much the habit of commen- 
tators to bring down the words of God to their conceptions, 
instead of forming their conceptions from His words; and 
most ruinous has it been to the interests of truth. What 
argument is there, consistent with faith and reason, against 
taking Bible words according to their natural force and 
current meaning? When the words ‘said to them’ are 
used in reference to Elohim, Whose ‘ delights were ever with 
the sons of men,’ why should we put a non-natural meaning 
upon them; as if they were intended to signify merely that 
in some secret way, He produced an impression upon Adam’s 
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mind without the medium of speech? <A childlike, reverential 
faith, and an enlightened reason would lead us to believe 
that Elohim could and did speak to Adam in a distinct, 
audible voice, in a language which became the first language 
of mankind, and that Adam learnt it by personal intercourse 
with Him. This is as much the natural sense of this part of 
the narrative, as that Elohim really created man, is the sense 
of that part of the narrative. The more deeply the science 
of language is studied, the more convincingly does it appear 
that there was one primeval human language; that all others 
have been derived from it; that Hebrew and Sanskrit are 
not primeval languages, but, like others, are derived either 
mediately or immediately from the one spoken by Adam and 
Eve in Paradise; and that nothing so accords with reason 
and common sense as to suppose that they learnt it from 
Elohim Himself, Who, as we have seen, assumed bodily form 
with the organ of speech. We shall see as we go on that 
the Bible gives more than intimation that this is the truth 
with respect to the origin of language. If any should say that 
the speech of blessing and instruction in verses 28 to 30 oc- 
curred immediately on the creation of man, and therefore too 
soon for him to have learnt a language by personal intercourse, 
we answer, it by no means follows that it was uttered on the 
day when Adam was created, though it is found in connec- 
tion with the account of his creation, for it was put in for the 
unity and completion of the narrative. The plural is used, 
Elohim blessed them—that is, Eve as well as Adam— and they 
were together when the blessing was pronounced, and there- 
fore it must have been after the time she was brought to 
Adam by Elohim. Now, we know that this did not occur on 
the sixth day, but some time after, and we shall soon have 
reason to believe that it was a considerable time after. It 
will be seen, too, that to carry out the directions given to 
Adam concerning the distinctions between the food intended 
for him and that intended for the cattle, required no small 
amount of acquaintance with the science of botany, and 
of cultivation of mind, and for the acquisition of these he 
would need a long time. Divines often talk of intuition, 
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but it by no means appears what they mean by it, nor do 
they tell us how such intuition is originated. If they mean 
by it an immediate conception of the mind without the inter- 
vention of the reasoning powers and of the senses, we say 
there can be no such thing as a conception of this kind, for 
it would be making something out of nothing, and that, too, 
without the use of any means. No doubt Elohim might, if He 
had pleased, have inspired man with all the knowledge which 
he displayed. This, however, is not the question: it is one 
of fact. Did Heso inspire him? There is not the slightest 
intimation of it, and why should we resort to the miraculous 
to account for certain phenomena when the ordinary course 
of things is sufficient to account for them? Holy Scripture 
does teach us that the Deity took form and was called 
Elohim ; that in the image of this form man was made; that 
Elohim conversed with him in an audible voice; and that 
man in like manner conversed with Him. Now, what so 
natural as to infer that man learnt his language in this way ? 
There is nothing whatever in the Word against it, but, as we 
have seen, much for it. The theory here proposed is at 
unity with itself, and it accounts for all the requirements of 
the case upon the most reasonable and natural grounds. 
Why then should we not receive it, and take account of it in 
our treatises on the science of language? It would certainly 
take us out of those mazes on this subject into which we have 
been led by the contradictory speculations of philosophers 
and theologians.' 


CHAPTER II. 
(Verses 1, 2, 3 should be read with chap. 1.) 


Ver. 2. He ceased from His work. There is a widespread 
notion, that since the completion of the six days’ work 
nothing more has been created, nor fresh things made; but 
certainly it is unfounded, and this verse gives no authority 

' See Essay on the Origin of Language. 
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for it. Let us, with all impartiality, enter into the question. 
(1) The verb rendered ‘rest’ in the E.V. means indeed to 
cease; but it does not necessarily mean to cease for ever. 
Indeed, it does not appear in auy instance to mean this in 
the Kal form, which is the one found here. The idea here 
seems to be that Elohim suspended His work on the seventh 
day. (2) Itshould be remarked that the Hebrew words for ‘to 
cease’ and for ‘sabbath’ are but different forms of the same 
word. Now, as the Hebrew noun shabbahth, rendered ‘sabbath,’ 
does not imply that there is no recurrence of the day, so the 
verb shabath, ‘to cease, or rest,’ does not imply that work is 
not resumed. (3) Noris it unworthy of notice, that in verse 2 
the Hebrew verb is in the future tense, which would imply 
that a practice was now begun which would be carried on. 
(4) This same Elohim when He was incarnate said (John v. 
17), ‘My Father worketh hitherto, and I work.’ Now, it 
should be noticed, that the work of the six days was not to 
create, in the sense of producing something out of nothing; but, 
as the sacred narrative shows, forming things out of matter al- 
ready in existence; and this was the kind of work froin which 
He ceased on the first Sabbath. Now, it is not here asserted 
that the Creator has produced something from nothing since 
the original creation; but we do venture to assert, that it has 
pleased Him to form things, or make things, and that too of a 
material already in being; and that He has done this not 
only since the beginning, but also since the completion of 
the six days’ work. (5) This is certain in at least one in- 
stance—that of the formation of woman. It is certain that 
she was not made on the sixth day, as was Adam, who was 
himself made after the completion of the cattle, the beasts 
of the field, and the creeping things, on the same day. 
The next day was the seventh, and on this no work was 
done, and thus Eve could not have been formed till the first 
day of the second week, at the earliest ; and if not till then, 
there is no reason why the event should not be delayed 
till she was needed, and the way prepared for her. (6) At 
the time of the Flood it is certain that so many species of 
animals did not go into the ark as now exist; so that either 
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some more must have been made since, or all the species did 
not go into the ark. (7) Besides all this, can we suppose 
that the infinite Elohim exhausted His formative powers 
with the six days’ work; and that there was no more glory 
to be manifested by still further works? Now, all these 
considerations will be sufficient to lead thoughtful persons to 
the belief, that Elohim did not so cease from His formative 
work as to do no such work afterwards. It is highly pro- 
bable, if not certain, that it has pleased Him to make many 
fresh animals and vegetables since the time He made man. 
Geology proves that there were new formations of both at 
different periods before the creation of man; and there is 
not the slightest evidence that there have been none since. 
The Bible simply asserts that Elohim ceased on the seventh 
day from the work of the six days, and no more. 

Ver. 3. The Sabbath is pre-eminently the working man’s 
blessing, and he should earnestly contend against its abolition, 
or even its desecration. Still, as it ‘was made for man,’ its 
observance should accord with the welfare of his compound 
nature. Nor should it be forgotten that the length of the 
Sabbath is the same as other days, the average time of the 
length of daylight. 

Ver. 4. It is more than probable that Moses was Divinely 
led to extract, from a then existing record, the whole of the 
foregoing thirty-four verses; but as they did not contain all 
that was good for us to know, he is now inspired to instruct 
us further concerning the origin of vegetation; the creation, 
habitation, and training of the first man; the making of the 
first woman, and her marriage with Adam; and of their 
innocent happiness in Paradise. The heavenly instruction 
thus afforded is worthy of deep and prayerful meditation. 

Vers. 5, 6. The object of these verses is to show that 
it was the direct power and agency of Elohim which pro- 
duced and nourished the multifarious fruits, flowers, plants, 
trees, and all other things which grow out of the earth; | 
and they are in direct opposition to the unfounded modern 
theories of self-evolution and self-development from an 
inferior species to a higher. E 
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Ver. 7. There is more good sense and sound wisdom to 
be learned from this short text, concerning the psychology 
and pneumatology of man, than from all the volumes of 
ancient and modern philosophy, written without inspiration 
or any reference to the Bible. As we can have no ideas 
except first through the senses, and then by reflection— 
unless, indeed, God inspire them—-so it is not possible for us 
to have any self-taught knowledge on such subjects as these, 
for they are not like those sciences which are gained by 
observation and experiment. As to internal consciousness, 
independent of acquired knowledge, this cannot be relied on 
as a test or guide, for it is not alike in all men; nay, the 
alleged consciousness of one man is contradicted by that 
of another. They who have most studied the numerous 
treatises, whether of heathen or Christian origin, on these 
subjects, know most of the uncertainties and inconsistencies 
with which these treatises are beset, and in what per- 
plexities the reader is involved. Yet, strange as it may 
appear, it is to the false philosophy of these works that 
divines have subjugated the psychology and pneumatology 
of the Bible. How can ‘the natural man’ discern things 
which are purely spiritual? Hach object must have its 
appropriate faculty, if it is to be observed and known. 
Necessarily, He only Who made us can inform us on these 
questions; and as ignorance respecting them must be fatal, 
and as false knowledge must be injurious to our welfare, it 
is likely—nay, certain—that our Father and our Friend 
would in some way teach us what we ought to know, what 
is so needful that we should know, and what we cannot 
acquire without His help. We should not indeed expect a 
full, set treatise on these subjects. This would be incon- 
sistent with His wise method of training His children, and 
with His plans for human progress. What we need on such 
questions is, aids to investigation, not that our inventive 
faculties should be superseded—a talent to trade with, not 
that we should do no trading. We should expect outlines and 
principles by which to form a scheme of psychology and 
pneumatology for ourselves. Now, this is just what our great 
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Father has done, in the School-Book with which He has 
favoured us; and our fault has been, that, on this subject, 
we have disregarded the Book, and treated it as if it con- 
tained nothing on the point; and what wonder if we have 
been allowed to wander in the mazes of our own planting ? 
Let us come to a better mind. Let us begin with the Bible, 
and try if it will not lead us to wise, mature, and enlightened 
conclusions. 

The passage under consideration divides itself, and dis- 
tinctly teaches four things concerning the nature of man. 
I. He was formed from the dust of the ground, in the shape of 
that marvellously organised structure which we call the body, 
and which is in Hebrew adahm, ‘ Adam,’ or ‘ man’—a name 
derived from adamah,‘ the ground.’ ‘ He formed man of the 
dust of the ground.’ In this mere respect, man was of the 
earth, earthy ; and, like all other matter, whether organic 
or inorganic, it had no life in itself, nor any quality or power 
to originate it; and if Elohim had done nothing more, 
it would have been but an inanimate frame, and must soon 
again have crumbled into dust. II. But into this yet life- 
less form He breathed, from Himself, the spirit of lives, in 
order to put life into it, and give it the power of locomotion. 
The Hebrew for ‘ breath’ is neshamah, and is a word restricted 
in its use to the Deity and to man. In this place of the E.V. 
it is very improperly rendered ‘ breath ;’ just as it is improper 
to give to an effect the name of its cause. III. The life that 
Elohim put into man was more than of one kind. He was 
caused to possess animal life, which was common to him and 
to all animals of all sorts. There was given also mental life ; 
and this too all animals have, in that degree which their 
several natures require; but all in a much less degree than 
man. In them mental life is often called instinct; but it is 
real mind, given them by Elohim to enable them to fill that 
place in nature which He designed for them. Then man 
was caused to possess spiritual life, which was his distin- 
guishing honour, perfection, and dignity ; and by which his 
animal propensities and mental operations were to be 
governed. This it was that constituted him holy, which 
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linked him to his Divine Maker, and by which—marvellous 
to relate—he became one with Jehovah, and was made 
capable of understanding His infinite excellences, and of 
reverencing, adoring, loving, and trusting Him. Such was 
the creational rank of man, when thus made complete, that 
it induced the inspired Psalmist to exclaim, in wonder and 
gratitude, ‘How great is man, that Thou art mindful of 
him! Thou hast made him a little lower than God!’ 
IV. It was by the above process of putting the spirit 
into the yet inanimate frame that man became a living soul 
or living creature, as the same words, nephesh chayah, are 
rendered four times in the first chapter of Genesis of the E.V. 
Nephesh comes from a root which means ‘to breathe ;’ and it 
is the word which the inspiring Spirit has selected, to apply 
to the life of any creature that exhibits that life by breath- 
ing, from the creeping animal upto man. It simply denotes 
animal life, including animal propensities and appetites. It 
is used many hundreds of times in the Bible, and in the E.V. 
it is rendered ‘ creature, soul, person, dead body,’ and even 
by the personal pronouns; as Gen. xxxvil. 21, ‘let us not 
kill him:? literally, ‘let us not kill his soul.’ It should be by 
no means confounded with the spirit of man; for in not a 
single case throughout Holy Scripture is nephesh used instead 
of neshamah or rooach; although modern theologians are per- 
petually using ‘soul’ and ‘ spirit’ as interchangeable terms. 
In no single instance, either, do the sacred oracles rest the 
designed immortality of man upon the fact that he hasa 
soul. The sacred writers are too sensibly and correctly 
taught to do this; and the marvel is, that theologians, who 
profess to believe in the Bible, should on this point teach the 
very opposite to what their professed rule of faith teaches. 
If the teaching of Moses is true, as undoubtedly it is, then 
the nephesh or soul is not the seat either of intellect or 
of immortality, or of spiritual desire and experience ; though 
of course if a man were not a nephesh, that is if he were 
not a living creature, he could not exhibit his mental powers 
and operations, nor could he give outward practical proof 
of the reality and force of his inward spiritual life and ex- 
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perience. It is but animal life. No doubt, this, as well as 
all other kinds or exhibitions of life, is begotten and sus- 
tained by the Spirit of Elohim ; but the nephesh is not spirit. 
It is that which the neshamah, or spirit, produced when it 
was breathed into man, but it is not the spirit itself. The 
spirit of man and the soul of man are as distinct as cause 
and effect. Elohim breathed into man’s nostrils the nesh- 
amah of lives, and then he became a living creature. Man 
consists of three parts, spirit, and soul, and body; and when 
the spirit is recalled from the body, then its life ends, the 
body returns to the dust as it was, and ‘ the spirit returns to 
God Who gave it? To confound the soul and spirit, as our 
sermons, hymns, and some prayers do, is not only illogical, 
inexact, and contrary to the inspired Word, but it endangers 
the true interests of man; for it imparts an erroneous ad- 
mixture to almost all Christian doctrines, gives a tincture to 
the clear waters of life, and neutralises their effect. The 
current view of psychology was derived from Alexandrian 
philosophy ; but it now so completely permeates all our theo- 
logical literature and phraseology, that perhaps neither it 
nor its allied errors will be rooted up till Elohim comes again 
to overturn all error and wrong. Whatever may be said of 
the philosophers, it is most grievous that divines will not 
learn revealed doctrine simply from the Bible, but will mix 
up with it the traditions of men. ‘ Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.’ 

This note, on the nature of man, will not be complete 
unless we see what the Bible teaches concerning his pneu- 
matology. Spirit in man is, in reality, the Spirit of God. 
There are, in general, but two substances in existence, spirit 
and matter. The latter was made by Elohim by a fiat of 
His omnipotence: the former was not made at all; it is the 
essence of Deity; and wherever spirit is, there it has been 
inbreathed by Him. We learn from various parts of Holy 
Scripture that there is but one Spirit; and Eph. iv. 4-6 
expressly teaches that there is one Spirit, Just as there is one 
God and Father, one Lord, one faith, one hope, one baptism. 
And this Spirit is not divisible as is matter, but must 
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always and ever retain His Divine unity. Wherever there is 
life, of any manifestation, there is this Great Spirit. He is 
‘the Author and Giver of life.” Matter cannot originate life; 
and therefore when we find matter manifesting life, it is put 
into it by another; it does not grow out of matter. In 
respect of its dwelling in man, it is called the spirit of man; 
but in respect of its own essence, it is the Spirit of Deity. 
Let us see what the Holy Scriptures teach concerning this 
Spirit as dwelling in man. (1) It is given direct by Elohim, 
from Himself to each human being, and is not handed down 
from father to son, by natural generation. The body of 
Adam was made from the dust; the spirit in him was not 
made at all, but breathed into him, and in this respect the 
nature of his descendants is just like his own. ‘Elohim 
breathed into his nostrils the Spirit of lives ;’ and, in con- 
sistency with this fact, He claims to be the direct originator 
of spirits. ‘Like begets its like? The earthy father 
cannot beget more than the earthy part of himself. This 
is the teaching of St. Paul in 1 Cor. xv. 44-48, where he 
refers to the passage before us, ‘ The first man is of the 
earth, earthy.’ ‘ As is the earthy ’—this first man—‘ such are 
they also that are earthy ’"—all his descendants, in them- 
selves, mere dust. But he does not attribute life to this 
earthy first man. ‘There is,’ he says, ‘a natural body ;’ and 
he gives as a proof, Gen. il. 7, ‘So it is written, Man was 
made a living soul.’ What, then, is his idea of the natural 
body? He calls it the psuchikon body—the soul body ; and 
thereby shows how fully he imbibed the Hebrew teaching of 
the O.T., where it applies nephesh to an unliving body; for 
he adds, ‘it is sown (at burial) a natural—psuchikon—body.’ 
Where, then, does the life come from, whether of the original 
or of the resurrection body? Here is the grand contrast ! 
‘There is a natural body, and there is a spiritual body; and 
so it is written, The first man Adam was made a living soul, 
the last Adam was a quickening ’—a life-giving—‘ Spirit.’ 
‘Elohim breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and man 
became ’—was made what he was not before—‘a living soul.’ 

The same Apostle teaches us further concerning this 
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point in Heb. xii. 9, where he contrasts the fathers of our 
flesh and the Father of our spirits. The One is as much 
and as really the Father of our spirits, as the others are 
fathers of our flesh. Moreover, according to him, there , 
are many fathers of flesh; but not so of the spirits. Of 
these, there is but One Father: our Father; our common 
Father, for we all are His offspring. ‘ Furthermore we have 
had fathers of our flesh which corrected us, and we gave 
them reverence: shall we not much rather be in subjection 
to the Father of spirits, and live?’ The prophet Zechariah 
(xii. 1) expressly teaches that Jehovah, the living One, the 
source of life, forms the spirit of man within him, and he 
shows that He does this constantly, as a habit, day by day ; 
and also that it takes the same power to do this as it did 
to create the world. Isaiah does the same, chap. xlii. 5, 
lvii. 16. In this last text it should be observed that the 
word ‘ souls’ in the E.V. is a sadly erroneous rendering of the 
Hebrew, where it is neshamoth, ‘ spirits which I have made.’ 
It is, then, as clear as inspired words can make it, that the 
earthy father can beget only the earthy part. ‘ That which 
is born of the flesh is flesh; but that which is born of the 
Spirit is spirit? Each begets what is appropriate to its 
nature: flesh begets flesh, and Spirit begets or infuses spirit 
into the begotten flesh.' 

It is because God is the Father of our spirits, that He 
claims to be the Author and Guide of our intellectual powers. 
‘There is a spirit in man, and the inspiration of the 
Almighty giveth him intelligence,’ Job xxxii. 8. ‘God 
teacheth us more than the beasts of the earth, and maketh 
us wiser than the fowls of heaven,’ xxxv. 11. ‘For the 
Lord giveth wisdom,’ Prov. ii. 6. ‘The Spirit of Jehovah 
shall rest upon him, the Spirit of wisdom and intelligence, 
the Spirit of counsel and might, the Spirit of knowledge 
and the fear of Jehovah,’ Is. xi. 2. ‘He giveth wisdom to 
the wise, and knowledge to them that know understanding,’ 
Dan. ii. 21. ‘In Him was life; and the life was the light of 
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men. That was the true Light, which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world,’ John i. 5,9. These texts clearly 
and conclusively prove that mind is the gift of God, for ‘ He 
divideth to every man severally as He will;’ and in all 
respects it is that we, His offspring, live and move and have 
our being in Him. This is the Bible teaching on the 
psychology and pneumatology of man; and as a surer guide 
cannot be, let us make it the foundation of our philosophy 
on these important points. 

Vers. 8, 9. With what force do these verses show the 
earnest design of our heavenly Father to make man happy 
and to surround him with delights. With His own hand He 
planted a garden, which we may be sure was perfect in its 
arrangement and details. It was filled with shrubs and 
flowers, of every variety, form, and tint, in order to please 
the eye. There were fruit trees of equal variety and flavour; 
but all most delicious, and well fitted to gratify the palate. 
The winds sweetly whistled through the trees, and played 
softly on nature’s Aolian harps, in concert with those war- 
bling songsters, the birds of the heavens. Every day did the 
sun lend a golden hue to the whole place, intensifying the 
beauty of all that could be seen, bringing out every colour 
and tint in its greatest glory, and deepening the contrasts of 
light and shade. Pen cannot describe nor pencil paint the 
charms of that earthly paradise. And there it was that the 
beneficent Creator and loving Father put His much-loved 
creature man. He might have provided only for his necessi- 
ties; but He did more than this: He supplied him abun- 
dantly with comforts, and even with luxuries and delights. 
There was lacking but one thing, a suitable companion; and 
this too he was to have in due and proper time. 

And does He not now give us all things richly to enjoy? 
Does He not open His hand and fill all living things with 
plenteousness ? And does He not equally wish us to be happy 
and delighted? The only difference is, that then they flowed 
to unfallen man from the beneficence of the Creator; now 
they flow to fallen man from the beneficence of the same 
Elohim, Who has become our Redeemer, but a kind Father 
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still, delighting to make His human family happy. He 

wishes us to enjoy Him in His gifts, and His gifts in Him; 
receiving all from Him with a loving humility and a grateful 
| obedience. 

Ver. 9. fenced garden. Gan, the Hebrew for ‘ garden,’ 
comes from gann, ‘he preserves or defends ;’ and this is one of 
the intimations the Bible gives that there were dangers from 
which Paradise needed protection, and from which also Adam 
himself needed defence. 

Ver. 10. anda river, &. We thus see that the garden 
was not lacking in water, which adds so much beauty to a 
landscape. A river went through it, and was doubtless fed 
by many rills, so that the scenery of Paradise must have been 
as varied as beautiful. This redeemed earth is everywhere 
so beautiful, that we may well call it an Eden, and thoroughly 
and thankfully enjoy the contemplation of it. He Whom 
we love, and Who loves us, made it and sustains it for our use 
and happiness. Hallelujah! 

Vers. 16,17. The instruction contained in these verses 
was given while Adam was yet unmarried, as the succeeding 
narrative plainly shows. This being the case, it seems evi- 
dent that some space must have elapsed between the time of 
his creation and of his marriage; and that he had, during 
that time, become acquainted with the various trees of the 
garden; and as there were many other things to be known, 
it seems natural that he should not confine his thoughts and 
observations to the trees. Elohim certainly addressed His 
prohibition to Adam, as to one already acquainted with fruit 
trees; and with the fact that there was a different kind of 
tree in existence, that it was in the middle of the garden, 
and that its name was the tree of knowledge of good and evil. 
All this knowledge of natural history he had previously 
gained, and its acquisition must have taken time. If he was 
self-taught, a long time would be required. If Elohim was 
his instructor, it would not take much less time, for He, like 
a wise teacher, would only help the studies and investiga- 
tions of the pupil where needed, not supersede them. It 
is unfounded fancy that the knowledge of Adam was com- 
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municated by revelation,' as was that of the inspired pro- 
phets. Elohim dealt with him as with one possessing intel- 
lectual powers which were given to be exercised. There 
were doubtless many things needful for Adam to kuow, which 
he could not himself discover, and no doubt in these he would 
be instructed by Elohim. Adam could not know what had 
taken place in past history, particularly what had taken place 
during the six days’ work; but Elohim was ever at hand in 
a visible shape, and possessed of an audible voice, to give him 
the required information. In matters within his compass, 
Adam had to think things out for himself; and thus to exer- 
cise and mature his intellectual faculties. The numerous 
and varied works of Elohim were Adam’s school-bvuoks, 
Elohim was his Teacher, and the garden was the place where, 
walking and sitting, he received his lessons. The education 
of Adam was pretty much like our own. He does not appear 
to have been created in either bodily or mental maturity, 
most certainly not the latter, and he had very properly to 
arrive at both before his marriage. It was doubtless de- 
signed that he should instruct his wife, and he did so instruct 
her; and how could he teach what he had not acquired? 
One thing that he learnt from Elohim was, the condition 
upon which he would be allowed to retain his present happy 
state and possessions; and in this lesson would certainly be 
included the nature of the threatened penalty, or what was 
meant by the words, ‘Thou shalt surely die.” Now, we repeat, 
all this would take much time to learn, and is sufficient to 
explode the popular notion that Adam and Eve were created 
on one day and fell on the next day, though that was the 
Sabbath. The circumstances in which Adam was placed, 
and the tenor of the narrative, would indicate that he might 
have been many years in a single state, during which time 
his sole intelligent companion was Elohim, Who graciously 
and frequently walked and talked with him. 

Ver. 18. The time is now come &c. The fact that 
Elohim took counsel with the other sacred Persons, shows 
the importance of the occasion. Now, on the present 

' See Essay on the Origin of Language. 
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occasion, was the point of consultation, whether he should 
be of such a nature as to require a female companion, or 
merely whether he should not be without one, or whether 
he should not be without such a one any longer? It would 
appear that the last was the precise point. The first two 
must have been determined on when he was made, for it 
was in reference to the nature in which he was made that 
Elohim said, ‘ Be fruitful and multiply;’ and though these 
words were not pronounced on the day he was created, yet 
that does not affect the point before us. At the time of his 
creation it was fixed that his nature should require this 
companion, and consequently that the need of his nature 
should be met; but it was not determined then, as we should 
say, when it should be done, or by what means the object 
should be brought about. Hence the present Divine con- 
sultation. It has been made evident that Adam had been 
alone for some time, but it was not good that he should be 
so any longer. It had been good up to this time ; but Adam 
had matured, he had arrived at puberty. That this was 
graciously considered in the consultation is evident from the 
original words here used. Ezer chenegdo is a help before 
him, or in front of him; face to face, not face to back; a 
counterpart such as that which on application is found to 
match what it is applied to. This is one way in which man 
is distinguished from all other creatures ; and he and his wife 
are intended to be one flesh, because they are one in affection. 

Vers. 19, 20. The connection between the conference of 
the Divine Persons, and the bringing of the cattle to Adam 
to receive names, does not at first sight appear; but the 
section between brackets and the paraphrase will show the 
coherence of the whole section. It seems to have been part 
of God’s plans to allow Adam to give names to whatever 
and whoever were put under his governance. If he did not 
understand their nature, he could not govern them; if he 
did understand their nature and habits, then he could give 
them names; so that this process was a kind of examina- 
tion, by which Adam was to show what he had learnt, and 
what he could do, and whether he would be likely to appre- 
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ciate, love, and rule a wife. The result was satisfactory ; 
and Elohim immediately proceeded, by means chosen by His 
wisdom, to make a woman, as described in the text. 

Ver. 23. Here again Adam has to bestow a name, and 
that which he chooses confirms the position already taken, 
that the time had come when it was good that Adam should 
have a wife. The name Ishah is the feminine of Ish, and 
both from zsh, ‘he burns;’ and it seems certain, that St. Paul 
had the idea of this word in his mind when he said, ‘It is 
better to marry than to burn.’ It expresses the desire which 
either sex has for the other; and Ish is ‘ husband’ rather than 
‘man,’ as Ishah is ‘ wife’ rather than ‘woman.’ It is confirma- 
tory of this view that in Gen. vii. 2, where Noah is told to 
take pairs, both of cattle and fowls, into the ark, and where 
the E.V. has, ‘the male and his female,’ the Hebrew is, an 
ish and his tishah; while in ver. 16 the sexes of these same 
animals is expressed by the common words denoting male 
and female, zakar and nekevah; the first denoting virile 
strength, and the second coming from a root which means ‘ to 
make hollow, to pierce.’ As these names, Ish and Ishah, 
were applied to Adam and Eve in their holy and unfallen 
state, it would show the innocence of natural desire in due 
and proper bounds. Like other fire, it may be a useful 
servant; but when allowed to be rampant, it is a destructive, 
burning master. 


CHAPTER III. 


Ver. 1. Nachash, ‘a serpent, denotes the genus of the 
whole serpent kind, not any one species; and we should by 
no means form our notion of the nachash that tempted Eve 
from any of the serpents which now exist. Indeed, there is 
good reason to believe that the kind which was Satan’s 
instrument, does not now exist in any part of the world ; 
nor has existed within profane historical times. It is evident 
that the nachash here mentioned was not originally formed 
to crawl upon the ground, but to go in an erect manner ; for 
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it was not till after the curse came upon him that he was 
doomed to go upon his belly. This being the case, it is 
obvious that his structure was not designed for crawling, as 
was the case with those we commonly call serpents, but 
a structure which would not require that his belly should be 
upon the ground or towards it. He must therefore origin- 
ally have been made to walk on two legs, in an erect form, 
much after the manner of the human kind; and thus it 
would be a great degradation and a real curse to be obliged 
to crawl on the ground. Now, what species is there of those 
we usually call serpents, which could have been made for 
the erect form, and yet cursed to crawl? There is not one; 
and what so natural and reasonable as to infer that it is 
now extinct? This inference is much favoured by the fact, 
that as dust was not the original food for any animal, and as 
dust cannot nourish anyone, and as he was condemned to 
eat it, therefore he soon died without propagating his kind. 
As to the supposition that nachash originally went upon a 
coil of his tail, or that his structure was essentially altered 
by the curse, it is a fancy, suited perhaps for poetry, but 
certainly not for the sober, reverent exposition cf a Divine 
Book, which is as full of common sense as it is of truth; 
but a Book which has suffered more from its professed 
friends than from its greatest foes. 

In trying to find out what might have been the form of 
nachash, we shall be greatly helped by the fact that in Num. 
xxi. 8, 9, nachash and saraph are used interchangeably. 
‘And the Lord said unto Moses, Make thee a saraph, and set 
it upon a pole. ... And Moses made a nachash of brass, 
and put it upon a pole.’ Now, Isaiah (vi. 2, 6) gives us some 
description of the form of seraphs; from which we see that 
they were of erect form with wings. Now, as Moses wrote 
Gen. iii. 1 as well as Num. xxi. 8, 9, and as in the latter 
passage nachash and saraph mean the same thing, as to the 
shape of what was put upon the pole, why should we not 
infer that in the former passage the form of nachash was 
that of a saraph? Nay, howcan we consistently infer other- 
wise? If this were the opinion generally held, all would 
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see it to be both reasonable and credible; but as it is new 
to modern theologians, they most likely will not receive it, 
though it has good evidence, while their own conjectures 
have none. 

The paraphrase ventures on a great innovation in its 
reading that this saraph-formed nachash was naked. This 
rendering of aroom has not indeed in this passage what is 
called historical authority ; that is, in other words, the 
authority of human tradition. I am well aware of the 
long catena of authorities which may be brought against 
me, beginning with the LXX, and ending with the last 
commentator. But in looking into the history of human 
tradition, with a view of learning its value in Bible exegesis, 
the conviction has forced itself upon my mind, that in most 
cases it is of but little value, and that in many cases it is most 
misleading. The catena has been formed, by each succeed- 
ing expositor servilely following his predecessor, like a catena 
of straying sheep, and thus it acquired the prized venerable- 
ness of antiquity ; and in many instances what deserves the 
name of heterodoxy has been called orthodoxy, and is kept 
in countenance by the belief of the many. It is easier, and 
made to appear more reputable, to follow one who seemed to 
be a pillar, than to institute an independent, and a searching 
investigation. A true thing, whatever may be its evidence, 
is not received if it is not current opinion ; for however ready 
men may be to confess that in heart and life they have gone 
astray like lost sheep, they will not do this with respect to 
their head, for here each is upheld by the rest, and thus 
traditional, dogmatic error is jealously guarded, and how tu 
root it out and reinstate the truth it is difficult to say; 
but the following are the reasons which have led to the new 
translation in the paraphrase. 

It is most unlikely that Moses would have used the same 
word in almost the same line, in such different senses as 
‘naked’ and ‘subtil;’ and yet he is made to do this in the 
E.V. In one sentence we find it in the plural, ‘ And they 
were both aroomim= “naked,” the man and his wife Inthe 
next sentence it is the same word, only in the singular, ‘ Now 
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the serpent was aroom =“ subtil.”’ ‘Naked’ is undoubtedly the 
primary meaning of aroom. It comes from the root arah, ‘ to 
uncover,’ and so that which is uncovered is naked. Its 
cognate noun is used in scores of instances, and always in the 
sense of nakedness, and it is thus rendered in the E.V. True, 
indeed, the adjective aroom came at last to signify ‘ wise, 
prudent, crafty;’ and in the ten instances where it thus 
_ occurs, it is used in the bad sense only twice (Job v. 12, xv. 5). 
That it should come to mean ‘ subtil’ and ‘ wise,’ in the sense 
of taking the best and likeliest means to accomplish an 
end, is just what we might expect. The Devil wished to 
= deceive Eve, and to delude her into eating the forbidden 
fruit; and of course had to use great caution, so as not to 
raise her suspicions and put her on her guard. As the in- 
strument of his temptation, he selects a living creature, 
whose shape and form were very like her own, and one more- 
over which is naked and of smooth skin (it would appear) 
like herself. That he addressed her in her own language, 
would not be likely to excite attention ; for her education 
was not so advanced as was Adam’s, and she must have 
been discovering and learning new wonders every day, and this 
she might have taken as one of them. Now, Satan displayed 
no small sagacity in selecting such an instrument as this for 
his purpose. That the nachash was naked was the crowning 
quality which made him so especially suitable; and it is thus 
natural that aroom, ‘naked, should come to signify ‘subtil’ 
or ‘wise.’ This, however, was not the meaning of it in the 
days of Adam, nor for a very long time after. The earliest 
record we have of its use, in this sense, is in the controversy 
between Job and his friends, which must have occurred 
about the time of Abraham ; that is, nearly 2,000 years after 
the age of Adam, we find it twice mentioned in the sense 
of ‘ wise’ or ‘subtil;’ and in the same sense it is used in eight 
cases in the O.T.; while it is used sixteen times as ‘ naked,’ 
and is so rendered in the E.V. Its cognate noun is used 
fifty-two times, and is translated ‘nakedness ;’ and its verbal 
root is used eighteen times, and always with the leading idea 
of uncovering or making bare. These statistics of the 
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word aroom will render it highly probable, not to say certain, 
that when Moses applied it to the nachash, the idea in his 
mind was that of nakedness, as it was when a moment 
before he applied it to Adam and his wife. 

In the next place, it should be observed that if Moses had 
wished to express the idea of subtilty, he had no lack of 
proper words. In the first place, there is chacham, which in 
the E.V. is rendered ‘ subtil,’ and is employed by Moses himself . 
no less than sixteen times; and in hundreds of instances by 
the other inspired O.T. writers, and is rendered in the E.V. by 
‘wise’ and ‘cunning,’ while the verbal root of chacham is used 
twenty-six times, and is similarly rendered. Here, then, 1s 
the very word which Moses might have used, and doubtless 
would have used, if he had intended to express the quality of 
subtilty and craft. Then he might have constructed his 
sentence so as to use okbah or mirmah ; or those verbs which 
signify to deal subtilly, as nachal in Ps. cv. 25. Other 
words might be mentioned, but these are enough to show 
that Moses was by no means tied to aroom if he had wished 
to convey the idea of subtilty, and not that of nakedness. 

Besides all this, it is not true in point of fact, that what 
we call serpents display craft or subtilty more than any 
other of the beasts of the field, which is the thing Moses 
is made to affirm. On the contrary, many species of beasts, 
of birds, and even of insects, show far more sagacity than any 
of the serpent tribe. This is not at all against Our Lord’s 
words, ‘ Be ye wise as serpents ;’ for He wasnot giving a lesson 
in natural history, but was warning His disciples of dangers, 
and enjoining them not to run into them from a blind zeal, 
but to avoid them where they could. If serpents display 
any sagacity at all, it is in hiding themselves from danger, 
and He used a proverb well known to the disciples, and by 
which they would understand, what He had said to them in 
so many words, ‘If they persecute you in this city, flee ye 
into another.’ This is all that can be fairly drawn from Our 
Lord’s use of this proverb. If error were not sad and sinful, 
it would be amusing to trace the way by which men often try 
to make it pass as truth. First they ascribe extraordinary 
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subtilty to the serpent above that possessed by any other animal 
of the field; then they look about for proofs of it, and report 
that one kind hide themselves in the sand, and bite the feet 
of animals as they pass; and this is magnified into a proof 
of the extraordinary sagacity ascribed to them. Then it is 
discovered that another kind shield their head under a coil of 
their bodies because it is so vulnerable, and this is gravely said 
to be another amazing instance of wisdom. As these are the 
only examples usually adduced, it is to be inferred that no 
more exist. After this, they attach the same idea to ‘ wise’ 
in the words of Jesus as they attach to it when they describe 
the marvellous wisdom of the serpent, and then they quote 
these words as if they sanctioned their idea ; whereas His idea 
is a prudent caution to avoid danger, and theirs is a wisdom 
and sagacity above that which is displayed by any other 
animal of the field. And how did this wondrous circle of 
arguing arise? First, the LXX translators chose to render 
aroom by a word which denoted wisdom, because the un- 
erring philosophical heathen had chosen to attribute this 
quality to those trailing creatures called serpents, and also 
because the Greecising Jews had begun to do the same. 
This first link of the catena stood alone for near 300 years; 
then came Josephus and Philo; after that, most of the 
Christian fathers; then a series of divines; then the lexico- 
graphers, who resorted to the device of two words, aroom, 
‘naked,’ and aroom, ‘ wise,’ and this appeared to settle the 
question, and make all plain. Each succeeding elucidator 
lighted his taper at that held by the one who went before, 
and each exhibited it as the light of heaven’s sun. Thus 
the celebrated catena was forged, the last link taking care 
to attach itself to the first link, and thus the circle of 
arguing was made complete, and deemed conclusive. How 
could so many err? What wonderful consent! What a 
long catena! What obvious truth! Aroom in one line must 
mean ‘ wise,’ though in the one above, it certainly means 
‘naked,’ and though this is its primitive and natural meaning! 
This is, alas! but one specimen of how God’s truth has been 
perverted, and how its perversion is supported. This is 
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a specimen of historical authority. Yes, it is historical 
authority; but then the first record was false, and the 
repetition of it, however often or long-continued, can never 
turn error into truth. To sum up, then: the proper and 
primitive meaning of aroom is ‘ naked ;’ but seeing the Devil 
showed great sagacity in selecting a naked nachash to tempt 
a naked Eve, therefore we find that 2,000 years after, and 
thenceforth, it came to mean also, ‘deceiving craft’ and 
‘subtilty.2 This, however, does not prove, or even indicate, 
that this must fix the meaning in the second instance where 
it occurs, and which is in immediate connection with the 
first instance, where everybody translates ‘naked’ and not 
€ subtil.’ Itis most improbable that the same word should 
be used in such different senses in such close proximity, and. 
th's too when the proper word for ‘subtil’ was in the writer’s 
mind, if that had been his idea. If this evidence cannot be 
deemed demonstration, it is not far from it, and it is greatly 
superior to that which we have for many things that, not- 
withstanding, are implicitly believed. 

Ver. 1. The words rendered ‘more than any’ do not 
imply that the other living creatures were less naked than 
nachash; but that nachash was naked, and that they were 
not, as being covered with hair; nachash had no hair, and 
therefore was uncovered or naked. There is something 
afirmed of him which is not affirmed of them; and if this 
is, that he was wise, then it is implied that they were not 
wise, which is not true to fact. These words therefore 
favour the conclusion of the above note. 

living creature. To translate hayath by ‘beast’ is as 
wrong here as to render zoa by ‘ beast’ in Rev. iv. 6 &c. In 
both cases the name of the creature referred to is derived 
from the_verb ‘to live,’ and therefore should be rendered 
‘ling creature.’ Beast conveys a wrong idea, and is a de- 
grading translation. 

Ver. 3. It should be observed that there is a variation 
between the word of prohibition as given by Eve, and those 
given by Jehovah Elohim to Adam. Does not this seem to 
show that she received it through a medium, at second hand, 
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and not from the original source? She received it from her 
husband at home, and this accounts for the diluted form in 
which it was presented by Eve. The man was taught by 
Elohim: the pleasure and privilege of teaching the wife was 
left to the husband; and a wise and sensible arrangement it 
was. No doubt they often sweetly conversed together on 
the things which he had heard from Elohim, and mutual 
improvement must have been the result. 

Ver. 4. There is here apparently a flat contradiction to 
the positive threat of Jehovah. In this threat two things 
at least were expressed. 1. That if Adam ate of the for- 
bidden fruit, he should certainly die, and no room what- 
ever was left for doubt: ‘Thou shalt surely die.’ 2. He 
was to die on the very day he ate of it. The penalty 
was to be immediate, on the commission of the offence, and 
there was to be no delay in it beyond the period of the same 
day ; the space included in the day to be reckoned, of course, 
according to the definition of Elohim—as long as it was 
light. This was the threat apparently contradicted by the 
Devil, and, it would appear, with something like truth, for 
in one sense neither of the guilty pair died: both lived 
still in bodily health and mental vigour. How is this to be 
accounted for? Did Jehovah violate His own word? Let 
‘not this be thought of for a moment; it is simply impos- 
sible: Elohim cannot lie. The way in which theologians 
account for it, is as superficial as it is unsatisfactory. They 
say that in the everlasting counsels of the Godhead, He had 
provided a redeeming Substitute, who should die in man’s 
stead, and that on this account Adam and Eve were spared. 
No doubt there was such a provision made; but then, if 
Elohim knew that, in point of fact, man should not die on 
the day of the offence, why should He positively affirm that, 
in point of fact, he should die on that very day? When the 
God of truth and sincerity said, ‘In the day thou eatest 
thereof thou shalt surely die,’ could He mean, ‘ Thou shalt not 
surely die, because I have provided a Redeemer?’ Why will 
theologians do such discredit to the words and character of 
God? Let them, as is most becoming, take the inspired 
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words as they are, in their simple natural construction, and 
reverently believe them without perverting them to make 
them square with human schemes and inventions. The 
paraphrase suggests the solution of the difficulty; and as 
it comes into conflict with no part of Holy Scripture, but 
harmonises with the whole, and with the common-sense view 
of things, it may be relied on as true. There was some- 
what of truth in the Devil’s contradiction, though there 
was more of falsehood than of truth; for Our Lord says 
that ‘the Devil was a liar from the beginning.’ There was 
something too in the Devil’s words which commended itself 
to the judgment and belief of the yet unfallen Eve; though, 
it appears from St. Paul, not to the judgment and belief of 
Adam. The created nature of man, as also his regenerated 
nature, is tripartite. He is spirit, soul, and body; this last 
being the only medium by which the other parts could be 
exhibited. We have seen that Elohim infused the neshamah 
of lives into man, and not merely one life. Of these lives 
the spiritual is the highest and best, and that which 
approaches the nearest to the nature of Deity. It was this 
life which became extinct as soon as man ate of the for- 
bidden fruit, and he became reduced to mere intellectual 
and animal life. This is a state in which it is certain the 
animal propensities will triumph over the intellectual powers, 
and thus Adam in time became ‘dead in trespasses and 
sins,’ and was ‘dead while he lived ’—dead towards God, 
while he animally and intellectually lived in the world. 
This was Adam’s state till he was re-born from above, if he 
ever was so born. Now, this was no figurative death. It 
was a real death, and indeed the most calamitous that could 
have occurred; for it was this that made man liable to the 
temporal death of the body till the resurrection, and, if not 
justified and sanctified, liable also to eternal death, after 
the day of judgment, without any chance or prospect of any 
resuscitation. We, however, so much walk by sight, and 
not by faith, that we are apt to restrict our thought of death 
to that which we see when the body is lifeless. No doubt, 
when Adam fell into sin, he deserved death in all respects, 
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even that everlasting death which the Christless must ulti- 
mately suffer; and here it was that the mercy of the Deity 
prevailed in his behalf. He was not now a spiritual man ; 
he was only the natural—psuchikos—man, and he was 
allowed to live as a natural man, that through the Atone- 
ment, and the strivings of the Spirit, he might become again 
a spiritual man. 

Ver. 5. ye shall be as Elohim. To translate Elohim here 
‘gods,’ as in the E.V., is certainly a grave mistake. What 
could Eve know of any except the one true Elohim ? and how 
could Moses, whose object it was to destroy the very idea of 
‘gods many,’ have given encouragement to what he professed 
to overturn? as must have been the case if the rendering 
‘ gods’ in this place is correct. Also, is not the Devil too wise 
to urge, as a reason for disobedience, what Eve knew nothing 
of, and what therefore could be to her no inducement or 
temptation? Let us, however, take the word as it had ever 
previously been taken, and always afterwards, till the false 
gods of the heathen arose; that is, as the One True Jehovah 
Elohim ; then all will be clear and easy. She too had often 
talked with Elohim, and she had seen enough of Him to 
admire His wisdom and knowledge. Adam had seen still 
more, and doubtless had told his wife about it. Now, here 
was the inducement. To be like Elohim, Whom she so much 
revered and admired, was to her a great inducement. ‘ And 
when she saw that it was a tree to be desired to make one 
wise, she took of it,’ &c. ‘What so desirable as to be like 
Elohim ?’ Eve would say; ‘and what so innocent and right 
as that which contributes to this end? Elohim is not dead, 
but alive; and if I am made like Him, I shall not die, but 
shall live as He lives. I will do therefore what shall bring 
about so laudable an object, and increase my wisdom and 
knowledge.’ How wily was the Devil’s temptation. He 
urged what was good as the motive for doing what was 
wrong. Let us not be ignorant of his devices. He blinds, 
that he may lead astray; and deludes, that he may destroy ; 
and there is no way of foiling him except by being ‘ stead- 
fast in the faith.’ 
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Ver. 6. when she saw that the tree was good for food, &e. 
How did she see this? Will anyone say, in this instance, 
that it was by inspiration, or by what cannot be distin- 
guished from it—by intuition, this being a mental perception 
without the intervention or exercise of the mental faculties ? 
Hardly will anyone affirm either of these here. It appears 
she had never so observed this tree as to examine the edible 
qualities of its fruit till now. ‘It was when she saw,’ &c. 
that she took and ate it. Does not this show that she was 
acquainted with the botanical rules by which to distinguish 
what was wholesome from what was deleterious; and if so, 
had she not studied the science of botany? This conclusion 
can hardly be avoided. Botany teaches the knowledge of 
God’s works in the vegetable creation, and was a pursuit 
worthy of Paradise. Before she tasted the fruit she saw that 
it was fit for food. Seeing too that Elohim delighted in 
His works, He would naturally display them to His two in- 
tellectual pupils; for what would better exercise, discipline, 
and improve their minds? It would indeed seem that when 
He gave them directions concerning the food they, and the 
cattle &c. were to eat, it became necessary that they should 
have the knowledge of that branch of botany which teaches 
the nature of food. Indeed, Gen. i. 29, 30, may be con- 
sidered as a kind of synopsis of a botanical lesson, given 
by Elohim Himself. We may, then, deem it certain that, 
among other things, Eve had acquired some knowledge of 
botany; that she made use of this knowledge when she saw 
that the tree was fit for food; and that this was gained, at 
least in part, by the personal teaching of Elohim. 

How can we help coming to the conclusion that all this, 
as well as what is educed in the last note, clearly shows that 
Adam and Eve were a considerable period in Paradise before 
they fell? 

to make wise. Eve would know this by the name which 
she knew Elohim had given to the tree. She had learnt that 
by eating the fruit of it, she would gain a knowledge of 
something which she had not before, and which she could 
gain in noother way. There would be, therefore, a mixture of 
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curiosity with her desire ; and, as is usual, the former would 
inflame the latter. The desire was evil; and though she was 
not answerable for its entry into her heart, she was for its 
lodgment there, and for its breaking forth into action. St. 
Peter tells us (2 Ep. 11. 4) that corruption is in the world 
through lust, or evil desire, and St. James says (i. 14, 15), © 
‘Each man that is tempted, is drawn away of his own lust, 
and enticed. Then when lust hath conceived, it bringeth 
forth sin; and sin, when it is completed, bringeth forth 
death.’ 

gave to her husband. Three questions should here be dis- 
cussed, as it will explode some groundless notions. I. Was 
Eve near the tree when Satan tempted her? It is usually 
supposed she was; and the pictures which indoctrinate 
our children, represent a long common serpent entwined 
around the tree, and the woman is represented as standing 
close by. Alas! painting, as well as poetry, has originated 
many and grave errors; and the first and most lasting im- 
pressions, not only of the masses but of theologians, have 
been gained from these sources. The sacred text does not 
expressly say she was not near the tree, but it seems to 
intimate she was not there. Had she been so, it would have 
been unnatural in her to describe it to the Devil as ‘the tree 
which is in the midst of the garden.’ If she had been in 
this ‘ midst’ near the tree, she naturally would have said, ‘ Of 
this tree we may not eat.” The structure of the tempting 
words, too, looks in the same direction. It seems, therefore, 
that Satan tempted her when at some distance from the tree, 
that he raised her curiosity and inflamed her desire to in- 
crease her knowledge by eating of its fruits, that he deluded 
her by making her believe she would thereby become like 
Elohim, Whom she admired, and that he then, like Satan 
appearing as an angel of light, walked away, and did not stay, 
in that form, to witness the success of his temptation. Then, 
respecting Eve, seeing she was at a distance from the tree, 
it would seem that she must have walked to it, must have 
examined it, and have come to the conclusion that it was fit, 
for food; must have gazed upon it and have seen its beauty 
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and its pleasantness to the eyes: her evil desire, all the while, 
becoming stronger, and her power of resistance weaker. 
She must then have put forth her hand and plucked the 
fruit from the tree, and eaten it with the pleasure which 
usually accrues from a satisfied desire, and without immediate 
conscious ill results, II. Was her husband with her when 
she was tempted and first ate the fruit? It may be confi- 
dently answered, certainly not; unless we can believe that 
the unfallen Adam was a malicious, hating husband, who 
wished to get rid of his wife; and not having the brutal 
courage to despatch her himself, let her destroy herself. 
Satan,too, would hardly have dared to attack the wife in the 
presence of her husband. He could but know the superior 
intelligence of the man, and that he could not be deluded. 
Besides this, as he addressed only the wife, it is plain the 
husband was not with her. The Devil’s policy was, first to 
conquer the wife when alone, and through her to gain the 
husband. HII. How, then, can it be said that she gave him the 
fruit with her? It is evident she must have gone to seek 
him, or he must have sought her. It is probable he left her 
safe in their own arbour, and that she was there visited by 
Satan in the form of the saraph-shaped nachash; that there 
the temptation occurred ; that she left to go to the tree; 
and that Adam on his return, not finding her, went to seek 
her. All these suppositions are natural; and it is equally 
natural that he should find her with the fruit in her hand, and 
perhaps eating it. He well knew the fruit, and must have been 
aware of the dire consequences ; and we cannot suppose him 
to have been silent with his wife respecting both the sin and 
its penalty. IV. Did he unmediately, on the invitation of the 
wife, take the fruit and eat it? We cannot think he did. 
It would have been wholly inconsistent with his nature 
and the circumstances of the case. Let it be recollected that 
when he first met his wife with the fruit he was yet pure 
and unfallen; and he would act consistently with his yet un- 
contaminated nature. His feelings must have been shocked 
and his heart grieved, znd most likely his first exclamation 
would ‘be that of surprise and gentle rebuke. It should, too, 
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be specially remembered here, that when Adan ate the fruit 
it was with the full knowledge and consciousness of both 
the sin and its consequences. Eve said with truth that the 
Devil had beguiled her into a brief forgetfulness. Not so 
Adam. St. Paul tells us that he ‘was not deceived’ 
(1 Tim. 11. 14) either by another or by himself. What he did 
was done after deliberation, and consequently after decision. 
Nor need we be at a loss as to the turn his thoughts 
must have taken. Here were two persons. At the time of 
deliberation one had fallen, the other had not. Several per- 
plexing questions would necessarily arise in A@am’s mind, 
in answering which he could not be deceived or cheated. 
He well knew there was but one alternative: either to remain 
unfallen, and give up his wife ; or to disobey, and, being made 
fallen like herself, live together for the period of their mortal 
life. Possibly he might have been influenced by one con- 
sideration ; and if so, it was an error only of the judgment, 
not of the heart. Elohim Himself had blessed both of them, 
and had said to both, ‘ Be fruitful and multiply, and refill the 
earth.’ How could this be done with any consistency while 
one was holy and the other unholy; one now an heir of 
death, and the other an heir of life? If both became again 
alike, by the choice and act of the man, the design of 
Elohim might still be carried out, and His blessing not be 
made void. In the mind of Adam the momentous question 
must have been—should he, like his wife, become a sinner, 
with her incur the penalty, and with her increase and 
multiply? That this last point greatly influenced him is 
more than probable, on account of the proper name which he 
after his full gave his wife, and the reason he gave her sucha 
name, rather than any other: ‘ He called his wife’s name Eve, 
or Chavah, because she was the mother of all living.’ But the 
question recurs: should he eat ornot? His loved wife offered 
him the fruit ; and we may be pretty certain she did not do 
this in dumb show. She no doubt persuaded him: it was in 
nature soto do. ‘She yave him ’ &c.—titen, she put the fruit 
into his hand, almost thrust it there. Still he was hitherto 
innocent, for Elohim had not prohibited the touching of the 
G 2 
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fruit; but he too ate it, and no longer were they the one 
guiltless, the other guilty; they were now a guilty pair 
together, and under the just displeasure of Jehovah Elohim. 
Now, we infer from all this that several hours—perhaps a day 
or two—elapsed between the times when they severally ate 
the fruit; and there is nothing far-fetched or unnatural in 
the inference—nothing but what is consistent with human 
nature, and the circumstances in which the pair were placed. 
Of course the fact that so much deliberation on the part of 
Adam preceded his disobedience adds greatly to his guilt. 
The wife acted under a delusive impulse, which somewhat 
excused her fault, if indeed any fault can be excused; but 
the husband was a wilful sinner, deliberately choosing the 
wrong knowing it to be so. 

Ver. 7. their eyes were opened, &c. These words tell us 
that now something took place in them which they had not 
experienced before; and as they were not bodily blind before 
their fall, so the opening of their eyes cannot refer to bodily 
sight, but to spiritual sight. Their eyes were opened to see 
their sin, folly, and danger. Since this must be the mean- 
ing, it would indeed appear that, with respect to these 
points, they were before shut; and universal experience 
teaches that sin has a blinding effect upon the mind, and a 
hardening effect upon the heart, and Adam and Eve could 
not be exceptions to this. Now, taking this experience for 
our guide, and granting that these persons could not be 
exceptions, it is much to be feared that they remained some 
time in the repetition of their sin, and asleep in their 
insensibility. This is a state which cannot amend itself, 
and the man and woman had neither the will nor the power 
to mend it. The E.V. rightly reads, ‘were opened;’ that 
is, by some power external to themselves. Who was it, 
then, opened their blind spiritual eyes? Can there be more 
than one answer to this question? Was it not Jehovah 
Elohim Himself, against Whom they had sinned? He it was 
who opened their spiritual sight as the first step to bring 
them to penitence and pardon, and a new spiritual and holy 
life. This was in anticipation of His redemption; and now 
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also He, by His Spirit, is carrying on the same work of 
salvation. - 

and they knew that they were naked, &c. It is an interest- 
ing, and not an unpractical question, to inquire, What is 
the connection, in this case, between guilt and the shame of 
nakedness? Above, in the time of their innocency, we read 
that they were naked, and yet not ashamed; here, that they 
are so abashed at it that they covered their loins with fig 
leaves. To say, as some do, that the consummation of marriage 
was the forbidden fruit, is as absurd as it is groundless, 
and indeed is contradictory to Gen. i. 28, ‘ be fruitful,’ &c., 
and ii. 22, ‘ brought her to the man,’ &c. Still, their shame 
might have a certain connection with it. When Adam was 
first made, he had spiritual aspirations and intellectual 
desires, He had also animal desires and appetites; but 
these were temperately and holily controlled by the spirit 
through the mind. When, however, the Holy Spirit was 
driven from Adam, he was merely the natural or sensal 
man, not having the Spirit to beget heavenly desires and 
holy purposes. The mere intellect is powerless against 
animal propensities, and these now prevailed in the fallen 
pair. Now, it is probable that their marriage was not con- 
summated till after their fall, and then, when the flesh was 
not subdued to the spirit, they did in sin what was not sin in 
itself. It is certainly remarkable, and it greatly favours the 
above supposition, that Adam gave no proper name to his 
wife while in her innocency; but after the Fall, and before 
any child was born, he called her Chavah because she was to 
be the mother of all living. As Adam did not know his wife 
till after the Fall, and as then it was a mere fleshly desire, it 
might be said of his first-born what David said of himself: 
Behold, he was shapen in iniquity, and in sin did his mother 
conceive him. On this account, too, they would naturally 
associate shame, arising from nakedness, with a sense of 
guilt. This, however, was not until their eyes were graciously 
opened. Then, when they were brought to their senses, 
after the tumult of their passion, and when they gave them- 
selves time to reflect on all the bearings of their case, they 
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knew, recognised, and acknowledged to each other, that they 
were naked. They recollected, too, that sooner or later they 
would be seen by Elohim. How could they stand before 
Him, not only as guilty, but in the nude state of which 
now they themselves were ashamed? They therefore took 
counsel together, and resolved on doing the only thing, per- 
haps, which they could invent and execute—they made 
skirts of fig leaves to cover their shame. That they did 
this at all may be considered as some faint fruit of repent- 
ance. Peter, when he saw on the seashore his risen Lord, 
Whom he had denied, cast his fisher’s coat about him, for he 
was naked, and then swam to land. He would not irreverently 
present himself before his Divine Master, the Elohim of 
Adam; and we may suppose that it was much the same 
feeling which actuated Adam and Eve on the present occa- 
sion. Their effort, imperfect as it was, seems to have been 
viewed with favour by Elohim. He approved of their being 
covered, and Himself made coats of skins and clothed them ; 
and no doubt His pity and mercy led Him to afford them 
all needful instruction and direction. For saving purposes 
they now required to be clothed with a righteousness not 
their own, even with His Who is the Lord our Righteousness. 

Ver. 8. It is much to be regretted that the E.V. should 
read here, ‘the vozce of the Lord God;’ for the English 
reader must lose the force and beauty of the Hebrew, and 
the inferences which might very properly be drawn from it. 
The paraphrase keeps close to the original. Kohl means 
sound or noise, however it may be produced, and it is often 
so translated. It is applied to the rustling of a shaken leaf 
in Lev. xxvi. 36, and to the sound of footsteps in 1 Kings 
xiv. 6 and 2 Kings vi. 32, and it is thus applied in the text 
before us. It was not the sound of a voice which Adam and 
Eve heard, but the sound of a person walking. They had 
heard this so often before, that they were well acquainted 
with it. Before they saw Him, they knew it was the walk- 
ing of Jehovah Elohim which they heard; only, as it was 
now with feelings of alienation and dread, they hid them- 
selves from Him under the trees. 
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hid themselves, &c. How manifest it is that it was not a 
spiritual presence from which they hid themselves, but a 
visible presence, as much so as their own, the visible pre- 
sence of a person who made a sound in walking, who saw 
material objects as they saw them, and from whose material 
eyes the thick foliage of the trees could hide them. Adam 
knew that Elohim was Deity Itself, and that His Divine pre- 
sence pervaded all space; but he knew also that one of the 
Persons of Deity took material form, became the first-born 
of every creature, was the embodiment as well as the vice- 
gerent of Deity, and that in this capacity He was the | 
Elohim Whom both himself and wife had hitherto revered 
and loved, and with Whom it had been their delight to meet, 
to walk, and to talk. It was from the presence of this kind 
of person that they hid themselves, and it was in truth and 
sincerity that Elohim implied He did not see them when He 
called out, ‘Where art thou?’ 

Ver. 11. This verse, like many others, is very suggestive. 
Adam plainly had the idea of a teller or teacher; and from 
whom could he have gained it except from Elohim, Who had 
taught him many things? From His personal teaching he 
had gained all his knowledge and wisdom; and surely this 
implies that Adam had been a long time in Paradise, and 
long under tuition. His was not a miraculous, but a normal, 
state of life. He was not inspired to know things in a 
moment, but he was ‘ taught of God ’—of Elohim; and man 
was a learner. But the verse suggests, too, that there was 
another teller or teacher besides Elohim; and indeed he 
had been in Paradise and taught les. There is in existence 
‘the spirit of error,’ the originator of error, as well as the 
Spirit of truth (1 John iv. 5). 

Ver. 12. Weare surprised at this outburst of insolence 
and unmanliness. What had become of Adam’s reverence 
for Elohim, and his love for his wife? Both the one and 
the other appear to have left him. Elohim is to blame for 
giving him a wife, and the wife is to blame for giving him 
the fruit; but he is not to blame himself for deliberately 
choosing disobedience, and taking the fruit. Surely his 
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excuse did no credit either to his head or heart. The hopes 
we formed of his repentance are dissipated, and he stands 
before his Lord blind to his own faults, and heedless of their 
consequences. When questioned, the wife, too, pleaded her 
excuse, but it was not so reckless, selfish, or ill-founded as 
his. Her excuse excites pity; his, indignation. 

Ver. 14. The Devil was summoned to appear in his 
tempter’s form, but he was not examined ; the reason of which 
perhaps was, that his was not the nature which God’s mercy 
meant to redeem. ‘For verily He did not lay hold of angels’ 
for this purpose (Heb. ii. 16). It was to fallen mankind that 
He intended to show mercy and pity. The Devil was their 
aggressor, and they were the victims; and as Elohim in- 
tended, in due time, to offer Himself for man, He gave to 
Adam and Eve the first of many opportunities to beg for 
mercy and grace, which they failed to embrace; and He pro- - 
nounced a sentence upon them which was as disciplinary as 
it was penal, and one in which there was more of mercy 
than judgment. Thus He continues to deal with us all. 

Vers. 14,15. The sentence pronounced upon the serpent- 
Devil is worthy of serious, impartial consideration, and shall 
be noticed under several heads. 

I, Although it is said that nachash should be cursed 
above all cattle, none need imagine that the lower animal 
creation was cursed also, only that they were cursed less 
than the serpent. The Hebrew docs not suggest a compari- 
son between the degree of curse laid upon the serpent and 
that laid upon all the cattle, but rather that a deserved curse 
was pronounced upon him, and not upon the cattle at all. 
Common opinion indeed attributes a curse to them also; but 
if is in the absence of examination, for the Holy Scriptures 
give no authority for such a notion. This is one of the many 
instances in which the Bible suffers from human tradition. 
Many have thought it unjust that the cattle should suffer 
for man’s sin, they have thought hardly of the Book which 
~—ag its teachers affrm—upholds such a view; and on this 
account they have questioned its Divine origin, for taey 
know that the idea of justice is ‘to give to everyone 
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according as his work shall be;’ but here is the Bible teach- 
ing—as alleged—that millions of cattle upon a thousand 
- hills are cursed for doing no wrong at all. Good people! 
the Bible says no such thing. It is man’s tradition that 
says this. Turn your just indignation against that, but give 
your heart’s faith to that Book which is the model in its 
teaching of justice, propriety, and truth; but it is grossly 
and wickedly perverted by its professed friends. The Devil, 
who diluted God’s truth in Paradise, has done the same to 
the truth of His Word, and as the Scribes and Pharisees of 
my nation in days of old made the Word of God of none 
effect by their tradition, so, alas! alas! their followers 
among Christians have done the same, and retarded the 
kingdom of God. 

II. A personal enmity was pronounced between the in- 
dividual Eve and this individual nachash. The words are 
explicit and clear. ‘I will put enmity—beyn cha—between 
thee,’ the serpent now addressed ; for cha, the personal pro- 
noun, cannot mean the serpent tribe, as seems to be thought 
by some. This is confirmed by the words, ha ishah, ‘the 
woman,’ or rather ‘the wife ;’ indeed, they are sufficiently 
individual and emphatic to be rendered, ‘this woman.’ 
Ha ishah cannot be taken as meaning women in general. 
They are never so used. ‘They occur ten times in this 
chapter, and in every case are applied to the individual wife 
of Adam. Why should we make this the sole exception, 
when neither the construction nor the connection requires it 
-—when, on the contrary, both require the natural individual 
sense? It was, then, declared that an individual enmity 
should exist between Kve and this individual nachash, and no 
doubt it turned out true. And it is enmity—chrah—-hostility, 
a feeling which leads its possessor to seek to injure its object, 
and to rejoice in its accomplishment. It is not aversion or 
hatred ; if this had been meant, Moses would doubtless have 
used sinah. There was to be a deadly enmity between the 
two. The word cannot mean less than this ; and if we take 
universal experience as a guide, we should conclude that the 
enmity put itself into operation. 
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Here, then, a speculation arises ; and we must be content 
to call it a speculation, for absolute proof will be lacking. 
But is there any probability that Eve killed this nachash ? 
We think there is: considering this enmity was put into 
them, and seeing it was not a quiescent feeling or an in- 
operative passion; seeing too there was this deadly feud 
between them, it is more than likely, nay it is certain, that 
they would try to injure each other. It would not be enmity 
if they did not do this, it would be but aversion. In the 
quarrel the woman, of course, would have the advantage over 
the nachash; for she had intelligence, and he was now 
condemned to crawl. Besides this, her husband, who was 
also an injured party, would take her side in such a quarrel ; 
and this, not only as a husband, but also as the deputy 
governor over all cattle. A priori, therefore, many consi- 
derations present themselves inclining to the supposition that 
she would try to put the nachash to death. If in point of fact 
she did it, it would account for the sculptured representa- 
tions of a woman piercing the head of a serpent, and which 
we know were universally diffused among all ancient nations, 
and some of which exist to the present day. Taking ancient 
writers and writers of ancient history as our guides, the 
practice of such sculptures began in Babylon soon after the 
death of Nimrod, the famed mighty hunter before the Lord, 
Gen. x. 8-10. His wife, Semiramis I., had the address to 
seize upon, to govern, and to extend her husband’s king- 
dom. To do this she had to cause it to be believed that 
Nimrod was to be born again of her, and that he would be 
' the promised Seed, which was to destroy the devil-serpent. 
It was soon said that he was re-born; and as an outward 

representation for the credulous gaze of the vulgar, she 
= caused images to be made of herself as a woman holding a 
little child, exactly like those so universally found in Roman 
Catholic countries, and which are said to represent the 
Virgin Mary and her Child. Nobody ever saw the child of 
Semiramis, but it was given out that she reigned in right of 
her husband; and as that husband was now become her 
child also, she gave it out that she had great power over 
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him, and that the power of the kingdom was in her hands. 
Thus Nimrod passed for the promised seed, and his wife as 
the bearer of it, and he became a god and she a goddess ; and 
soon they were worshipped, under various names and repre- 
sentations, throughout the whole world. Ancient Babylon 
was the originator and elaborator of idolatry, which was 
man’s parody of what Elohim in Paradise said He would do. 
The idolatry of modern Babylon is the fac-simile of the 
ancient, in its forms, ceremonies, festivals, and the time of 
holding them, as also in some of its dogmas and in its 
hierarchy. The marvel is, that the photograph of the 
original is not perceived, disowned, and detested, by all 
sensible men and women. Now, it seems that one name 
under which this first goddess was known was Ashta, which 
is the Babylonish form of the Hebrew Ishah, and signifies in 
Chaldee, what Ishah does in Hebrew, ‘a woman or wife.’ The 
derivation, too, of both is the same, ish, or aish, ‘to burn.’ 
The note on Gen. ii. 23 shows how the feminine Ishah or 
Aishah, and Ish or Aish, the masculine, were derived from 
the verb root, and why it was applied to them. Thus, then, 
the name Ashta, given to the first goddess, means ‘ the woman 
or wife,’ and she it is who is represented in ancient sculpture 
as the woman piercing the head of the serpent and killing 
him. Now, is it an unnatural or improbable supposition, 
that this commemorates a fact universally received, that the 
literal woman or wife killed the literal nachash? That tradi- 
tion has perverted this fact is exactly what we may expect to 
find. The Holy Scriptures speak of two distinct things, the 
putting of a deadly enmity between the individual Eve and the 
individual nachash, and the same kind of enmity between 
her Seed and his seed; and tradition has confused the two 
—Babylon means ‘ confusion ’—and assigned the chief place 
to the woman, and a secondary position to the seed, which 
in reality is the Divine Son of God, incarnate of a woman. 
Thus the idolatry of Rome has dared to read the Hebrew 
words, ‘Hu yeshuphcha rosh,’ ‘Ipsa conteret caput tuum,’ 
‘she shall crush thy head,’ instead of, ‘He shall,’ &. The 
Hebrew pronoun is masculine ; so is the form of the verb, as 
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the affix shows; and yet Rome untruly, and impiously, and 
idolatrously, reads it in the feminine, in order to indicate 
that it is the Virgin Mary who crushes the serpent-Devil, and 
not Jesus Christ. This brings us to another particular. 

III. There was to be a Seed of the woman. Without 
question this Seed was that which was afterwards spoken of 
as the seed of Abraham; and of this St. Paul writes (Gal. 
iii. 16), € that Seed is Christ.’ It is Elohim, the Son of God, 
incarnate by the woman, Who is the Crusher, the Destroyer 
of the serpent, the Devil. He does not, however, do this for 
Himself, but for all the number of that heavenly family of 
which Jesus is the eldest Brother, Whose right it was to be 
the Gohal, the Avenger of His family for the injury done 
them by the enemy; in one word, the Redeemer. The 
promise is to Him as the new Head of His family, the 
Church, and in Him to them also, for though zarang, ‘seed,’ 
is a noun of multitude, and comprehends numerous in- 
dividual grains, yet they are all of one kind and all have 
grown out of the one grain, Jesus our Saviour. The 
Apostle, therefore, properly argues, ‘He saith not, And to 
thy seeds, as of many; but as of one, And to thy Seed, 
Which is Christ? And the same Apostle further argues 
(Rom. iv. 15), ‘Therefore the promise is of faith, that it 
may be by grace; to the end that it might be sure to all the 
seed.’ He fought, and suffered, and conquered for them ; 
for He is their Substitute ; and they fight, and suffer, and 
conquer in Him. Thus He and His people are one. 

IV. There was to be a seed of the serpent. St. John writes 
(1 Ep. iii. 10) that there are ‘ children of the Devil’ as well 
as ‘children of God.’ There are tares, or darnel, as well 
as wheat, and Jesus declares, Matt. xiii., ‘that the enemy 
that sowed them is the Devil,’ and that they are the ‘ children 
of the Wicked One.’ The history of all ages shows that 
there has ever been an opposition between the two, and 
there ever must be till one party is exterminated; and as 
Jesus and His party cannot be so, it must happen to the 
other. The tares will be severed from the wheat, will be 
gathered into bundles, and burnt. 
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V. But how can we adequately describe the doom of the 
Devil himself? Something is to take place to him analogous 
to what takes place to a serpent, or to any animal, when his 
head is crushed. Can a serpent live with a crushed, smashed 
head? Does this declare that the time will come when the 
Devil will live no longer? It would really appear so; though, 
to the generality of persons, it would appear too good to 
be true. If the mouth of the Lord has spoken it, that is 
enough; for He is able to perform what He has designed. 
It is certainly a consummation much to be desired. It 
would also really appear that he himself understood the 
sentence in this way; for on one occasion he cried out, 
apparently in terror, ‘Art Thou come to destroy us before 
the time? I know Thee, Who Thou art, the Holy One of 
God.’ Truly, ‘the devils believe and tremble.’ St. Paul, 
too, speaking of the woman’s Seed, writes: ‘ Forasmuch then 
as the children are partakers of flesh and blood, He also took 
part of the same.’ But why did He become incarnate? It 
is added, ‘that through death He might destroy him that 
had the power of death, that is the Devil.’ These are the 
words of the Lord, and we ought to believe them, even 
though all the world contradict them. 

VI. The Devil was to crush the heel of Jesus, which 
means that he would retard the progress of Jesus’ holy 
cause, but that he should not finally prevail. All history 
declares the fore part of this to be fact; and our faith in 
His Word assures us that the other, in time, shall be fact 
also. ‘For this purpose was the Son of God manifested, 
that He might destroy the works of the Devil,’ 1 John iii. 8. 
‘The counsel of the Lord, that shall stand.’ 

VII. In conclusion, let it be remembered, that as there 
are ancient sculptures representing a woman piercing the 
head of a serpent, so there are ancient sculptures which 
represent a man conquering and crushing him. The two 
should be kept distinct; for they do not refer to the same 
transaction. The first refers to the personal enmity between 
Eve and nachash, and to the ancient belief that she killed 
it; while the other refers to the fact that it was the Man- 
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Seed of the woman, the Son of God, incarnate in the flesh, 
Who was destined to conquer and destroy the Devil himself. 
Two parties have blended these two things: the one have 
merged the work of the Man-Seed into that of the woman, 
and attributed both transactions to the woman; and the 
other have lost sight of the woman’s act, and thought only 
of the work of the God-man. The woman doubtless did 
her work, as a type, and killed the nachash, thus putting 
an end to this particular species; and Jesus, the antitype, 
began His work on Calvary, and will finish it by destroying 
every enemy, even death itself, the last. Then will the 
counsels of Deity be fulfilled, and His vast designs in the 
creation of man be accomplished. 

Ver. 16. This verse can scarcely be misconstrued, it is 
so plain. The sentence on the woman is, not only that 
her sorrows in child-bearing should be increased, but also 
that the number of children she should bear should be in- 
creased. But for sin woman would have no travail; and it 
is probable that originally it was intended that each woman 
should have but few children, perhaps not more than one, 
or at most two. This is no more than a fair inference 
from the words themselves, ‘I will multiply thy conception.’ 
The rule here referred to is that of a loving husband, yet 
it is rule, real rule, founded on a delegated authority, 
and also upon the nature of things; for there can be but 
one head. The chief characteristic of the wife is, that she 
supplies heart—love and affectionateness of manner; that 
of the husband is to supply head—manliness, courage, pro- 
tection; and if either steps out of the place where nature 
has put them, disaster, more or less, must follow to society. 
Nevertheless the husband is not to be without heart, nor the 
wife without head. The welfare of society is best subserved 
when the woman supplies to it the cement of love, and the 
man the rule of a just authority; but in no case is the one 
to be independent of the other. ‘The woman is not without 
the man, neither is the man without the woman, in the Lord.’ 
‘The two are made one; and as their interests are the same, 
so should be their designs and pursuits. Happy are the 
couple who are m such a case. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Tus chapter presents a wide range for investigation, which 
should be pursued with patience and impartiality ; for much 
new ground must be broken up. 

Ver. 1. a man who is also Jehovah. There can be no 
doubt that these words express the true meaning of Eve. 
There is no particle in the Hebrew corresponding to ‘from.’ 
‘Jehovah’ is in the accusative case, governed by eth, and it 
is also in apposition with ‘man.’ The literal reading is, < I 
have gotten or acquired a man-Jehovah,’ or, as we should 
say, a God-man. It should be observed, she uses the exalted 
term ish for man, and not either ahdahm=‘ earthy,’ or enosh 
=‘sickly, fallen.” ‘The first man is of the earth, earthy; 
the second Man is the Lorp from heaven,’ 1 Cor. xv. 47. It 
seems Eve was not ignorant of this. A Seed had been pro- 
mised, Which should be as able to crush the Devil, as she 
and her husband were to crush the literal nachash. Bitter 
experience had taught them that neither they nor any other 
mere human being could do this; and they probably inferred 
that a Divine Person only could accomplish so mighty a work. 
Nor can we help supposing that Elohim gave them more in- 
struction on this, as well as on other points, than we find 
recorded. Eve believed that the Seed would, in some way, 
combine Deity and humanity. This is also the constant 
testimony of the Bible; and distinct traces of the same 
truth are to be found in the mythology of all ancient nations. 
Her mistake was, that Kain was that identical Seed. 

Ver. 2. a twin brother. The sacred writer does not 
say that Adam knew his wife again, or that she conceived 
again, before the birth of Abel, but simply that she bare 
again, or brought forth again. The Hebrew is peculiar, 
‘she added to bear;’ and such a construction expresses the 
repetition of the same action as on the occasion which called 
it forth at first. A few examples will suffice: Gen. viii. 10, 
‘And again he sent forth the dove ’—‘ he added to send forth ; ’ 
verse 12, ‘ The dove returned not again’—‘she added not 
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to return ;’ Is. vii. 10, ‘ The Lorp spake again to Ahaz’—‘ the 
Lorp added to speak.’ So here, ‘she bare Kain, and she 
added to bear Abel;’ that is, without the intervention of 
another conception. 

Ver. 4. food offering. It is much to be regretted that 
theologians have put theacceptableness of Abel’s offering upon 
their assertion that he shed the blood of his animal offering, 
whereas the text is wholly silent on this point. Moses calls 
it here a mincha, the word which he constantly applies to 
offerings which had no blood to shed, and yet they were 
accepted by Jehovah. The doctrine of atonement by the 
shedding of blood requires no such prop as this; and indeed 
the truth is endangered by it. The offering of Kain was 
also called a mincha; and it was, in itself, as acceptable as 
was that of Abel. Besides this, St. Paul makes no such 
distinction as that made by theologians; but he teaches ex- 
pressly, in Heb. x1. 4, that the difference in the offerings of 
the two brothers was not intrinsic, but that Abel offered in 
faith. The whole narrative, too, shows that the difference was 
in the offerers themselves, not in the nature of the offerings. 
‘The sacrifice of the wicked is an abomination to the Lord.’ 

Vers. 6, 7. After much careful study, the conviction 
is arrived at, that the true drift and sense of these passages 
are given in the paraphrase. Jehovah Elohim continued to 
walk visibly with the human family, and to talk audibly with 
them. He appeared much like themselves, only His mien 
was God-like, and His glory was as ‘ the glory of the Only Be- 
gotten of the Father, full of grace and truth.’ In one nature 
He was the eternal, infinite Jehovah Himself; in another 
nature He appeared as man with men. He is called man in 
Gen. xviii. 2, xxxii. 24; the Father, too, in Zech. xiii. 7, 
calls Him, ‘the man My fellow.’ Any reluctance to receive 
the obvious teaching of the O.T. on this point must arise, 
not from any difficulty in the subject itself, but from a 
lack of a childlike faith. The design of Jehovah in His 
address to Kain was to soothe his mind, to point out to him 
the dangerous consequences of indulging in envy and hatred, 
to warn him against his spiritual foe, to direct him how to 
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conquer that foe, to inspire him with resolution and strength, 
and to assure him of success if he would follow out the wise 
course laid down. Elohim appealed to his reason and to his 
heart—to his best interests, and for the holiest purposes ; 
but, alas! without effect, as yet. 

It will perhaps be desirable to justify the aspect given in 
the paraphrase to the expression, ‘sin lieth at the door,’ &e. 
The Hebrew rahbats, a participle of which is here rendered 
‘lieth,’ is literally, ‘ to lie down as wild animals do.’ In Gen. 
xlix. 9, it is rendered, ‘he couched as a lion.’ As to the 
latter part of verse 7, the Hebrew will bear the translation 
of the E.V.; but it will bear also that of the paraphrase, 
and moreover this is consistent with the whole design and 
spirit of the passage. 

Ver. 9. Whata fine opportunity was here given to Kain 
to confess his crime, and to seek for pardon from Him Who 
alone could bestow it! He had, however,.no godly sorrow 
for sin; and to murder, he added falsehood in words, and 
insolence in tone and manner. Though he denied it, he was 
his brother’s keeper; and he must have known it, for he was 
the elder, and therefore the constituted guardian of all the 
younger members of the family, whether they were many or 
few. From the earliest days of the human race, and possibly 
before then, it was a law and custom for the eldest son to be 
the protector of his brothers and sisters; and to be their 
Gohal, or redeemer, or avenger, if any aggression were made 
on them. But so far was he from executing the duties of his 
office—though it appears he exacted the honours of it— 
that he became the murderer of the one he was bound to 
protect. 

Ver. 13. One cannot but regret that the marginal read- 
ing had not been put into the text; for Kain’s meaning was 
not that he could not sustain himself under his punish- 
ment. He could bear this, and he did bear it, and resignedly 
left his father’s house. It is likely that the severe rebuke 
which Elohim had given him, and the malediction which 
had just been laid upon him, as contained in verses 10 -12, 
had brought him to his senses, in some measure; and he 
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expressed his regret, if not his penitence. This verse, too, as 
we now read it, shows what is meant by forgiveness. It is 
the remission of the punishment due to sin. The punishment 
pronounced on Kain was three-fold. (1) In general: ‘Thou 
art cursed from the ground; ’ not ‘ from the earth,’ as in the 
E.V. (2) ‘When thou tillest the ground, it shall not yield 
to thee her strength.’ (3) ‘Thou shalt be a fugitive in the 
earth.’ Here it is rightly rendered ‘earth,’ and the con- 
trast is striking. Kain was banished from the ground, 
which formed his father’s estate, to the earth at large; 
there to fix upon some spot where to reside. Now, the re- 
mission of these punishments would have been the forgiveness 
of Kain’s sin; but he knew that Elohim would not thus for- 
give, and allow him still to remain at home. Nay, he felt he 
ought not to be forgiven, and hence the exclamation, ‘ My 
sin is too great to be forgiven.’ 

Ver. 14. He here gives utterance to his lamentable pro- 
spects, in order to point out his danger. (1) ‘Thou hast driven 
me away this day from the face of the ground’ (not earth). 
(2) ‘From Thy face I shall be hid.’ (3) ‘I shall be a wanderer 
in the earth.’ Some of Kain’s better feelings had evidently 
begun to come back. It was creditable to him, as a son, 
that he lamented leaving his father and mother; for it 
showed that he had home affections. But it was more 
creditable still that he grieved at being deprived of the 
bodily presence of Elohim, and of his wonted intercourse 
with Him. ‘I shall be hid from Thy face,’ said he. He 
could not mean that he should be hid from the all-pervading 
spiritual presence of Deity; this was in the wide earth, as 
well as in the spot occupied by the human family, but the 
bodily, visible presence of Elohim was there only. Often 
had Kain seen Him; often had he listened to His audible 
voice; and frequently had he spoken to Him. This privilege, 
however, was not to be enjoyed any longer. ‘Thou hast 
driven me away from Thy face.’ ‘I shall be a wanderer in 
the earth, from the place visited by Thee.” Who can tell how 
great this deprivation was? But, then, what was the an- 
ticipated consequence? ‘It shall come to pass—there can 
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be no doubt of it—anyone that findeth me while wandering, 
shall slay me.’ 

But whence arose his apprehension of such danger? His 
father and mother were the only human beings now living ; 
and it was not either of them that he feared would kill him. 
Besides, they were in that place called the ground; the 
danger he apprehended might take place was, he said, whilst 
he was from home, and wandering in the earth. How mani- 
fest it is that he knew there was a population in the earth 
at large, fierce and untamed enough to murder him. 

Ver. 15. The Lorn did not deny the danger; but, on the 
contrary, He admitted it. Would He have done this if the 
danger had been imaginary? In this case would He not have 
told Kain that there was no cause for fear? Instead of doing 
so, He took means for Kain’s security, and gave him some 
visible token or proof that he should wander and settle in 
safety. This satisfied his mind, and he went out from the 
presence of Jehovah, and dwelt in the land whither he fled. 

Ver. 17. It is usually thought that the wife of Kain was 
a sister, who went into exile with him; but this was impos- 
sible, for we shall see, when we come to chap. vi. 1, that no 
daughters were born to Adam till the population had already 
become pretty large, so that Kain had no sister whom he 
could marry. More will be said on this point in due time. 
He married a daughter of the people of Nod, perhaps a 
daughter of a chief. 

Before we go further, it will be desirable to inquire 
whether Kain was exiled from home merely in pursuance of 
his sentence; or whether God did not secretly intend to 
bring him into circumstances by which he would be obliged 
to begin the work of beneficence which it was one of His 
designs that man should carry out, towards those intelligent 
beings who had been for ages on the earth, and who had 
become fallen and unhappy. It is not unusual with God 
to accomplish several purposes by one general act. The 
following considerations will help us in this interesting 
inquiry. 

I. It should be remembered, that we have had sufficient 
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evidence to conclude, that when Adam was made, there was 
already a fallen, miserable race of intelligent beings on earth, 
who needed pity, and to whom he had from Elohim a mission 
of beneficence. He was commissioned, not only to be fruit- 
ful, and to refill the earth, but also to subdue it, and have 
dominion. Thus it is evident that there was something out 
of order somewhere on éarth, which needed to be restored ; 
and as the word kibshu, rendered here ‘ subdue,’ is but seldom 
applied to things, but generally to persons, it is also evident 
that there were some intelligent beings in existence, who 
were in rebellion, and who needed, for their own welfare, to 
be subdued and set right. We shall have further evidence of 
this as we go on. 

II. Now, it is most remarkable that this Divine commis- 
sion has never been annulled. On the contrary, it has been 
made, if possible, more binding; for Christianity enjoins 
that we should try to lessen sin and misery; and the many 
benevolent and missionary societies of Christendom, espe- 
cially in England, are exhibitions of beneficence. The fall 
of man, though it put him into altered circumstances, and 
made him needful of fresh help, yet could by no means re- 
lieve him from this necessary duty. No absolute law of 
Elohim, whether revealed in His works or Word, can be abo- 
lished ; and this command of His, to subdue rebellion, and to 
lessen and finally to destroy pain and misery, still stands out 
in all its binding character. If it could be proved that Adam 
or Eve did nothing in this direction, it would only show 
them to have been more disobedient than is usually supposed. 

III. Seeing it is certain that Elohim held frequent 
personal intercourse with Adam and Eve, both before and 
after their fall, as also with Kain and Abel; and seeing this 
intercourse must have been partly to instruct them in duty, 
we cannot help thinking that He sometimes reminded them 
of the mission with which they had been entrusted. And 
is it not also certain, that part of the fruits worthy of re- 
pentance in the fallen pair would have been to make efforts 
to fulfil it? If they did not do this, their sorrow and repent- 
ance, if they had any, lacked this necessary ingredient. 
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Anyhow, we cannot suppose that they kept Kain and Abel 
ignorant of this missionary duty. Nor is it far-fetched to 
conclude, that they made some effort to qualify their two 
sons for this office and duty. It would not necessarily take 
them far from home, nor much, if at all, interfere with their 
operations of husbandry and rearing of cattle. They were 
now outside Paradise, and the unhappy Nephilim population 
could have been at no great distance from the now cultivated 
estate of Adam, as indicated in the last verse of this fourth 
chapter. It would seem, however, that up to the time of the 
murder of Abel very little had been vigorously done in this 
direction. | 

IV. It has ever been in accordance with the providentia 
and gracious operations of Elohim, to turn the occurrence of 
an evil not only into an opportunity to counteract the effects 
of the evil, but to make it an occasion to do good. When, 
therefore, He judged it right and best to pronounce on Kain 
the sentence of banishment from home, and of transportation 
to another country, He seems to have made it an occasion to 
compel Kain to go to some land where he could ‘increase 
and multiply and replenish the earth, subdue it, and have 
dominion.’ He would then be in altered circumstances, fit- 
ted to help him to retrieve himself and do good to others, 
and thus to gain, if he would, still greater benefit for himself. 
_ It is impossible to do good to others without acquiring 
good for ourselves. 

V. Though Kain had committed so great a crime, yet he 
was not all bad; nor had this single atrocious act killed in 
him all feelings of godliness and humanity. His demeanour 
towards his Judge was submissive and reverential, and his 
words and pleadings are such as might come, if not from a 
penitent, yet from a regretful culprit. That he should feel it 
was a loss not tu enjoy any longer the advantage of Elohim’s 
personal presence, was to his credit (verse 14) ; as was also the 
fact that he resignedly went as a vagabond into exile, not 
knowing at first whither to go. All this showed a readiness 
to carry out the mission, and some preparation for it. He 
knew that he should not succeed in his old calling of a hus- 
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bandman, for Elohim had told him so (verse 12); and it would 
seem, therefore, he judged it expedient to go where he might 
get his bread by other means—perhaps by manufacturing. 
He would not be likely to resort to cattle-feeding, for that 
was the calling of his hated brother, and would be attended 
with unwelcome reminiscences. Indeed, it was most unlikely 
that he would meet with any such cattle in any land where 
he might settle; for they were not yet, nor for a long time 
after, sufficiently multiplied to be spread abroad far from 
the region of Eden. 

VI. We shall soon have reason to believe that Elohim 
graciously became the Teacher of a select class; and as He 
taught Kain and Abel,as well as Adam and Eve, we may be 
certain that part of His instruction would be to qualify the 
two brothers for mission work, and to raise the fallen. 
Kain knew that these fallen ones would be a danger to him ; 
but when he had received from the Lorp an assurance of 
protection, he contentedly went out from the Divine 
presence, in pursuance of his sentence, to seek a settle- 
ment; and, let us hope, to carry out his mission. After 
wandering for some time, he came with trembling to a rough, 
uncivilised community, composed of persons not very unlike 
himself, but, it is probable, larger in stature, and certainly 
his inferiors as to mental ability and acquired knowledge. 
Here Providence led him to settle, and here he found a wife. 

VII. Although an ancient city does not come up to the 
idea which we now form of a city, yet it is certain that the 
one built by Kain was far too large and strong to be built by 
one man. A city,as the Hebrew name denotes, was not 
only a place of such bustle as is caused by a community of 
persons, but also a place raised for defence. In primitive 
times every city was a fort, as well as a dwelling-place for 
numbers of people, and we may be sure this was no excep- 
tion to the general rule. In building such a city as this, 
Kain must have had the help of many. And let it not be 
said, that this help came from his descendants, now greatly 
multiplied; for it would appear that the city was being 
built, and perhaps nearly finished, when his first child was 
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born. This may be inferred from the E.V.; but it is 
much clearer in the Hebrew, which should be read thus: 
‘And Kain knew his wife; and she conceived and bare 
Enoch: and he was building a city, and he called the name 
of the city Enoch, after the name of his son.” When this 
city was built, there were but three in the family of Kain— 
himself, his wife, and his infant son; and what could these 
three do towards building a city? It is certain, therefore, 
that Kain was in the midst of a large population, who could 
and did help him. 

VIII. Nor should we omit distinctly to note the force 
and peculiarity of the name which Kain gave to his son and 
to his city. Names were not already made to hand, as in 
these times, and Kain had to coin one. This being the case, 
he would not proceed at haphazard, but would proceed from 
some motive and design, as he knew his mother had done 
on two occasions. Enoch, when applied to a person, means, 
‘one trained, or to be trained, in reference to a specific 
purpose ;” and when applied to a city, it means, ‘raised for a 
special purpose.’ As Kain applied this significant name 
both to his son and to his city, it would appear that both 
were connected in his mind with the same design and object. 
It leads to the conclusion that he had a dynastic object in 
view. Why should he not? He had been told to increase, 
and multiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue it, and 
have dominion. Nor need we uncharitably suppose he had 
in view only the aggrandisement of himself and of his 
family. The people, as we shall by-and-by see, needed to be 
civilised, raised, and instructed, and it would seem they had 
no one among themselves capable of so great a work. Kain 
was qualified for it, and of a superior race, able, by the 
power of knowledge and by force of character, to make his 
way. That he had acted worthily, and for the benefit of the 
people, is evident, or he would not have gained their consent 
and co-operation to erecta city. He had done them much 
good ; but they needed more, and he laid his plans wisely 
and benevolently. 

When all these things are fully and impartially con- 
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sidered, we are irresistibly led to conclude that Kain did 
not leave his father’s home merely as a banished culprit, but 
also as one wishing to amend his life, and benefit others. In 
doing this, he gained a dominion and transmitted it to his 
family. 

Vers. 18-22. The first feature which calls for attention 
in these verses is the names given to the persons mentioned 
inthem. Let the observation already made be duly weighed— 
that names, in that day, had to be invented, and that in each 
case the name given was applicable in some feature to him 
who bore it—and it will be seen that it was coined and applied 
deliberately and designedly. In some minds an objection to 
this will be felt; namely, that names of persons were given 
in infancy, and could not therefore exhibit or express the 
future characteristics of the man. But is it certain that 
names were given in infancy, except in a few cases in which 
this time of life is indicated? In these cases the phraseology 
of the sacred writer is different from what it is in all other 
cases. Let us see an example or two. The firstborn of 
Adam was called Kain, which means ‘acquired ;’ for, said 
the mother, ‘I have acquired (Heb. Kanthi) a man (who is) 
Jehovah.’ This name was evidently given at birth; for as 
he grew up he showed he was of ‘that Wicked One, and any- 
thing but the God-man. In chap. v. 29, we read that 
Lamech called his firstborn Noah, which means ‘rest, saying, 
‘This same shall comfort us (shall ease a burden, and thus 
give rest) concerning our work and toil cf our hands.’ This 
name was also given before Noah was grown up. In the 
other cases it is not said, ‘he begat a son,’ nor, ‘he called 
his name so-and-so;’ but simply thus, to take one specimen, 
‘and Irad begat Mehujael.’ There is nothing, therefore, in 
the great majority of cases to prevent us from concluding 
that the several names were invented when the bearers of 
them had grown up, and that they were given to express 
some characteristic which had been exhibited by each person. 
This seems evident in the case of Irad. In Hebrew this 
name is spelt thus, Girad, and its etymology js evident: Gir, 
‘a city, as found in verse 17, and ad, from adah, ‘le adorns ;’ 
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so that Girad, or Irad, is, ‘one who adorns or beautifies a city.’ 
But then it would appear that such a name could not be 
given till he was old enough to have actually done the 
work. And this is just what we might suppose would be the 
method and time of giving names; for when Adam gave 
names to the beasts, &c., they were full grown, and each had 
exhibited its peculiarity of nature and habit. Thus it came 
to pass that a suitable name was given, not in anticipation 
of a future quality, but of one already manifested. Thus - 
the first woman was called Ishah on account of a circum- 
stance which had already transpired, because she was taken 
out of Ish; and the first man was by Elohim called Adam 
because his body had been made of earth, adamah, not that 
it would be so made. We may therefore conclude from 
satisfactory reasons, that the Hebrew names given to the 
progenitors of the human race were indicative of some- 
thing in their persons, or their circumstances, or their 
doings; and that the learned, correct, and cautious study 
of them would produce a gratifying result. Indeed, it is 
possible that names were given as titles of honour, in tes- 
timony of benefits which their holders had wrought for 
the people’s welfare. To the matured student, therefore, in 
this branch of science, it is almost certain that Kain and the > 
successive heirs of his house were leading men, and accom- 
plished much for the public benefit. Kain was indeed an 
alien in his adopted country, and he knew that on account 
of this he might be in danger; but, relying on the promised 
protection of Elohim, he went among the people, though 
with trembling; and he acted well and worthily, or he 
would not have succeeded in forming the scattered inhabi- 
tants into a civilised community, and in getting them, for 
the first time, to build a city, where he put their persons 
and their property in peace and security, and where he and 
his successors enabled them the better to carry on their 
manufactures. If Kain was not himself king, he in time 
presented his now fellow-countrymen with one of themselves 
by the mother’s side, and one who was the son of their best 
friend and helper, who had been carefully trained for his 
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office and duties. It would appear that during the rule of 
Enoch, prosperity still set in, and that the population in- 
creased, not only by births among themselves, but also, it is 
likely, by addition of new arrivals, who were attracted by the 
peace and plenty of the citizens of Enoch. When the city 
was first built, of course it would be the necessities only 
of the people that would be considered; but in the third 
generation, such was their growth and prosperity that Prince 
Irad could adorn the place and increase the accommodation. 
This is the natural progress of an industrious and trading 
people, such as the Kainites were, as we shall soon see. 

The names borne by the rest of the successive heads of 
the Kainite family, fall in with the idea of a reigning family. 
It is certain that a prosperous community, like that which 
dwelt in the city of Enoch, would have opposers, as indeed 
they appear to have expected. If they had not needed a 
fortified place, it is not to be supposed they would have gone 
toso much trouble as to build it. The strong precaution they 
took proved their danger, and that they knew the nature 
and source of their danger. It would seem that the third 
in succession of their Nahseeim, or sheiks, or chiefs, had to 
face some great danger in a conflict with some mighty one; 
that he was wounded or smitten severely, but not to death; 
and that this was done in defence of the public, in which 
defence he was the conqueror. We may be satisfied of all 
this, for names would not be given to prominent persons for 
mere private reasons, nor after death, nor in disgrace, as if 
Mehujael was a defeated one, but rather for public reasons, 
during the time of the person’s life, and as expressive of honour. 
If Mehujael had been maimed in conflict, his maimed limb 
would be always counted as a mark of honour, and as a proof 
of what he had undergone for the public good and in the 
public defence. Mehujael means, ‘ one smitten by a strong 
person.” As for Methusael, ‘a powerful man,’ his personal 
strength appears to have been too great, and his administra- 
tive measures too vigorous, to leave room for aggression on 
him with any chance of success; and his industrial hive 
reaped the effects in peace and plenty. And, as in other 
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cases since then, plenty brought luxury, and luxury, self- 
induleence and excess, and these begat idleness, weakness, 
and self-security. Thus the seeds of ruin were sown which 
grew up in the next generation, as the name of the next 
chief indicated. 

Lemech was a man of power, as his name denotes, but 
he used it for evil, not for good. He seems to have been a 
self-indulgent person, for he it was who first broke the law 
of marriage as enacted in Paradise, for he took unto him 
two wives. By so doing, he not only set at naught the 
example of his forefathers, but he must have outraged public 
opinion and universal custom; and that he dared to do this 
showed he was bold and bad, and that he had power enough 
to uphold himself in his outrageous practice, and to be re- 
gardless of others. Nor need we be at a loss for the ground 
of his self-confidence; for there is some good reason for 
concluding that Lemech is by metathesis written for Melech 
= ‘a king;’ and he would thus have the power and oppor- 
tunity to introduce and to maintain a new practice. 

As to these two wives, their names indicate that they 
were just such women as a carnal man like Lemech would 
be likely to choose. Little need be said concerning the 
name of the first; for it is well known to Hebraists that Adah 
means ‘the lovely or adorned one.’ It is to be feared, how- 
ever, that she was fond of dress and ornament, for ahdah, 
from which her name was taken, means strictly or precisely, 
‘to adorn oneself.’ Dressiness would be sure to prevail in 
times of plenty and luxury; as was the case when Lemech 
and Adah lived. But it will be expedient, perhaps, to justify 
the meaning which the paraphrase gives to Zillah, viz. ‘to 
roast or cook.’ Some have derived it from zel, ‘a shadow ;” 
for, say they, ‘ Zillah was but a shadow of a wife,’ and nota 
real one. This, however, is worse than mere fancy, for it 
contradicts the words of Holy Writ. Moses expressly calls 
them wives (nashim) ; so that what Adah was, that was also 
Zillah: both were wives, or both were only ‘shadows of 
wives.’ To derive her name from zel, € a shadow, is a mis- 
take, and is one of the many instances where, in the inter- 
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pretation of Scripture, fancy is taken as a guide, and where 
a modern idea of an English word is grafted on an ancient 
idea of a Hebrew word. Zel is indeed ‘a shade or shadow;’ 
but the Hebrew idea of zel carried with it the thought of 
substantiality and reality far more than our word shadow. 
It is sometimes translated ‘defence;’ and in by far the 
larger number of places where it is found, it embraces the 
idea of protection from danger, and is often applied to that 
protection which God Himself bestows. Besides this, zel 
is never used in a bad sense, or in a contemptible way, as 
the Episcopal commentator does in the words, ‘shadow of a 
wife,’ as applied to Zillah. With as much propriety and 
consistency of interpretation he might have said that 
Jehovah is but ‘a shadow’ of a Keeper, because He is called 
Zallach, ‘thy Shadow,’ as well as Shamerach, ‘thy Keeper,’ in 
Psalm cxxi. 5. Really this shallow and fanciful way of 
commenting on sacred words is derogatory to Holy Scrip- 
ture, and often has brought it into contempt and given 
ground for unbelief. These reasons are sufficient to make 
us repudiate the derivation of the name Zillah from zel, ‘a 
shadow,’ and oblige us to seck it elsewhere. Nor have we 
far to go, nor will it be difficult to find, for the Hebrew 
language supplies us zalah, ‘to roast,’ and from it we have 
zali, a thing roasted,’ and zelachoth, ‘ pans or dishes,’ in which 
cooked food was served. In the proper name as spelt in 
English, the l is doubled because the Hebrew has the point 
called dagesh forte; otherwise there is but one lamed in the 
original, Here, then, are the very consonant letters found in 
Zillah, ‘a roaster,’ and this falls in exactly with the fleshliness 
of Lemech. Nor need we think that this name was given 
as a discredit to her, but rather as an honour; for in ancient 
times ladies did not, as in modern times, think themselves 
demeaned by taking part in domestic duties and operations. 
Abraham was a great prince, and his wife was called Sari 
because she was a princess; and while her name was ‘ prin- 
cess’ still, she yet dressed a dinner to be set before three 
angels, one of which was Jehovah Elohim Himself. Society 
will not be properly constituted till honour and respectability 
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are allied with usefulness, and the degree of a man’s dignity 
be measured by the degree of his usefulness to the house- 
hold or community, or to both. 

We now come to Lemech’s children, with their names 
and circumstances; and if we patiently scrutinise the sacred 
text we shall find it very suggestive. 

It would appear that the worldly prosperity of the Kainite 
community continued to abound, as the name Jabal indi- 
cates. Yahbal, whence it is derived, is indeed ‘a river or 
stream,’ but it means this in a modified and prosperous sense. 
It cannot be applied to a rushing torrent, which often causes 
destruction, nor to a pond, which soon stagnates, but only to 
perpetually flowing water, which carries with it refreshment 
and fruitfulness, such as is meant by Isaiah, where he 
writes (xliv. 3, 4), ‘I will pour out My Spirit upon thy seed, 
and My blessing upon thy offspring; and they shall spring 
up as among the grass, as willows by the water courses.’ (See 
also Jer. xvii. 8.) Indeed, wherever the verb yahbal is used 
in the Bible, it is connected with, or productive of, pro- 
sperity, either spiritual or temporal. Jabal was a prosperous 
man, and hence his name. His case, however, gives rise to 
several questions, the answers to which, as far as they can 
be given, will be both instructive and interesting. 

Jabal was the originator of tent dwellings, which doubt- 
less were covered with skins of animals; and it has been 
asked, If tents were not invented till the time of Jabal, 
where then did Abel dwell, who was a keeper of sheep? 
The answer is, that all the days of his life were spent with 
his parents on the cultivated estate just outside Eden; and 
as he did not lead a nomadic life, he no more required tents 
than Kain did, who was a tiller of the ground. Besides this, 
though it is certain Enoch was the first city after the re- 
construction of the earth, yet it by no means follows that 
the houses in it were the first ever erected. Adam and Eve 
did not lose their paradisiacal civilisation when they were 
driven out of Paradise, nor did they leave behind them the 
love of beauty and order which they had there acquired and 
long practised; and we may be quite sure that in their new 
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estate they surrounded themselves with many comforts and 
conveniences. To think of them as a pair of uncivilised or 
semi-civilised barbarians, is utterly unfounded; and that 
they erected for themselves and for their children a suitable 
dwelling, which would be weather-proof and water-tight, is 
most natural and probable. They were human beings— 
intellectual, cultivated, and industrious, and their very love- 
of self and of comfort, as well as the pressure of their 
necessities, would, of course, impel them to employ their 
mental and bodily powers to improve and beautify their 
abode. Also they had before them the model of Paradise, 
where they lived so long, and they would almost spontane- 
ously imitate that as closely as possible. Indeed, it was part 
of Adam’s mission to do this. Should we not do the same 
under similar circumstances? and is there a shadow of a 
reason why we and they should not? No doubt the chil- 
dren partook of the refinement, tastes, and habits of the 
parents, whose company alone they had, except indeed that 
of Ha Elohim—the personal Elohim; and He, we may be 
sure, exercised an elevating and holy influence, superior even 
to that of the parents. Nor can we think otherwise than 
that the sons, when at all grown up, would contribute to the 
efficiency of their abode as well as to the cultivation of the 
general estate. Abel, therefore, did not require tents, and 
necessity could not become to him the father of invention. 
The inclination, however, and consequent circumstances of 
Jabal were different. From some cause or other, he did not 
wish to live in the midst of his fellow-citizens, but preferred, 
as many another would, the open country. Perhaps he did 
not like the confinement of the city, nor the habits or 
nuisances of a manufacturing community. Or may be he 
objected, like Jonadab the son of Rechab, to the effeminate 
luxuriousness of the times. Anyhow, he determined to 
strike out a new path and calling for himself. He renounced 
what advantages belonged to him in Enoch. Inclination 
led him to rural pursuits, as also to change, in the place of 
dwelling. It would appear, too, that circumstances favoured 
his views. Cattle had never been bred by the Kainite people. 
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Kain himself would have a dread of the calling of his mur- 
dered brother, and would imbibe and transmit to his pos- 
terity a prejudice against the keeping of any cattle. Neither 
he, nor they, held any public Divine worship, and they could 
not require either sheep, goats, or bullocks for sacrifice; 
nor did they need cattle for food, inasmuch as up to that 
gime people were mostly vegetarians. Still, it would appear 
that cattle were required for some purpose, and that the 
need of them, as well as the call for them, were sufficiently 
extensive to induce Jabal to venture upon a new and untried 
calling, to become the owner and a breeder of cattle, and to 
move from one pastoral district to another, as the proper 
feeding of the flocks might require. They who are well up 
in the roots of Hebrew names will see at a glance how 
fittingly the name Jabal fell in, not only with the prosperity 
of the times, but also with that nomadic mode of life which 
he adopted; for the root idea of yahbal, or jabal, is that of 
continued motion from one point to another, whatever the 
mode of motion might be, or whatever the thing moved 
might be; and hence the verb denotes ‘ to bring, to carry, to 
lead ;’ and as a noun it is applied both to a watercourse 
which carries the water along, and to the water itself which 
is so carried. Thus Jabal was one who moved from place to 
place, and carried his possessions with him. Of course it 
may be concluded that the name was given him after he was 
grown up, and possibly after, by his new venture, he had 
become a prosperous man. 

But now the question arises: Whence and by what 
means did he first get his cattle? It would seem that cattle 
were not indigenous to his country, and that if any at all 
were there, they must have been imported; for we are 
expressly told that Jabal was the father, or originator, of 
cattle-keeping, as well as of tent-dwelling. The likelihood 
is, that up to Jabal’s day they had had none whatever ; for 
if there had been any they must have been fed and kept, 
and he could not then have been the beginner of that 
practice in his own country. Of course the assertion con- 
cerning this point did not extend to the country of the 
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Sethites.. The question then recurs: Where and how did 
he get those cattle with which he began operations? To 
give a full and satisfactory answer, a few points must be 
considered. 

The state of the earth’s surface, or at any rate that part 
of it which included Eden and its surrounding districts, was 
not fit for cattie till the time when Elohim by His power, 
drained the earth, and gathered the waters into one place, 
and thus made the drained land to be seen, as also to be 
capable of bearing grass and herbs, the proper food for 
cattle. 

When on the sixth day the cattle were produced, Elohim 
did not make more than two of each kind, the male and the 
female. And seeing it is the nature of cattle to bring forth 
only once a year, and not to do this till the female was from 
three to four years old, it would take a considerable period 
before they could exist in any large numbers. 

It is evident, therefore, that the cattle and the other 
animals which were newly made when the earth was 
renovated by the six days’ work, were at first restricted to 
the district of Eden, in which the garden of Paradise was 
situated, and it would be a long time before they could 
extend to the country of Nod, where the Kainites dwelt. 
Nay, it is certain they did not reach it till the days of Jabal, 
who was of the sixth generation. Whether this period 
corresponded with the sixth generation of the Sethites, is a 
question; for it would seem that the Kainites propagated 
earlier than the Sethites, and therefore faster. If the sixth 
generation of the two races did correspond, it must have 
been above six hundred years after the creation of Adam 
when cattle were found in the land of Nod. In few words, 
therefore, the answer to the question, Where did Jabal 
first procure his cattle? is, From the land of the Sethites. 
How far the two couutries were from each other, cannot be 
certified; but it is probable there were scores of miles 
between them. 

But it is more than probable that some intercourse 
existed between the two races. No sufficient obstacle 
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existed, whether of mountain or morass; for if Kain could 
travel from Eden country to Nod country, then he, or any- 
one else, could go from the latter place to the former, or 
from the former to the latter, and also return again to the 
spot whence he set out. Besides this, would not Adam, the 
father, wish to see his firstborn? and would not the son 
wish to see his father again? If not, human nature must 
have been very different then from what it is now. But was 
it so different? Were not father and son then of such like 
passions and affections as fathers and sons now? Did the 
sentence of banishment from home include a prohibition 
not to visit it ever afterwards, or to make a brief stay 
there? It is certain it did not; and it is equally certain 
that fathers and sons of that day were just like fathers and 
sons of the present day, and that Adam and Eve had the 
usual longings to see their children. It is not improbable 
that both parents paid visits to the land of Nod; and that, 
not only to see their son, but also to behold his power and 
prosperity ; as also his doings for his relations by his wife’s 
side, many of which were creditable to him and worthy of 
one who had a benevolent mission to fulfil. Adam, too, 
lived two or three hundred years after the birth of Jabal, 
and it is more than likely that the grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren would like to visit their grandparents in their 
abode, if it were only from curiosity to see the entrance and 
outskirts of the famed garden, if not, Paradise itself. It is 
certain that thus an intercourse would be begun and kept up 
between the two races. 

Moreover, it is highly probable that this intercourse 
would in time, and gradually, ripen into commercial trans- 
actions. Atthat time, as now, the main part of the civilised 
inhabitants of the earth, including chiefly, if not entirely, 
the Sethites and Kainites, were, in pursuit and calling, 
divided into agriculturists and manufacturers, and each 
class needed the help of the other, as also now. Among 
the Kainites, the arts connected with and involved in 
mining and smelting metals, as well as forging them and 
ornamentally engraving them, had long existed; and if they 
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were not introduced by Kain, he must have found them in 
the land of Nod when he settled there. As indicated in the 
paraphrase, Tubal Kain did not introduce them, but only 
improved what existed before him; and it is not unlikely 
that the citizens of Enoch manufactured, among other 
things, such implements as would be used in agriculture, 
and needed by the Sethites. At the same time the Kainites 
would require agricultural produce. The Lord had told 
Kain he should not prosper in field operations, and it would 
appear that neither he nor his descendants paid much, if 
any, attention to them. Here, then, were the cause and 
occasion of commerce between the two races. Perhaps the 
cattle of the Sethites would take the fruits of the field to 
the Kainites, and bear back the manufactured articles of the 
Kainites for the use of the Sethites. They would thus 
barter their several productions; and it appears ever to have 
been the design of Providence to give to one people this, 
and to another that, so as to make the nations dependent 
on each other, and united together, and thus to promote 
brotherly love and concord. 

It was doubtless by this traffic that Jabal procured his 
first stock of cattle. Nor need we suppose that, in taking 
this forward step, he did not contemplate the benefit of his 
fellow-citizens, as well as of himself. Now the land of Nod 
was no longer swampy; grass had grown; cattle could be 
imported ; and, like many others since then, he introduced 
into his country a new and profitable trade; for there is 
sufficient ground for thinking that animal food was in a 
measure used before the Flood, although the practice did 
not receive the permission and sanction of Elohim till after 
that period. | 

That Jabal did gain his first stock of cattle by traffic, is 
supported not a little by the Hebrew word translated ‘cattle,’ 
mikneh, and which comes from the same root from which 
was coined the name Kain=‘ gotten or acquired ;’ and it 
would indicate that, at some point of time, he acquired 
something which he did not possess before; which in this 
case was cattle, and which became his chief possession and 
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chief article of barter or sale. Hence ever after that, in the 
primitive language, mikneh was applied to cattle, because 
the possession and riches of the ancients consisted prin- 
cipally of cattle. It was never applied to horses or asses; 
but only to cows, oxen, sheep, and goats. The word does 
not appear to have been applied to cattle till the time of 
Jabal, and it is likely he may have coined it; for the word 
for cattle before then was behemah, as in Gen. i. 24. But 
here is a point which is worthy of thought. Mikneh was 
not applied to cattle on account of their nature, or form, or 
habits, or anything intrinsic to themselves ; but becanse they 
were things of barter, and one great means by which could 
be acquired whatever in that day might be needed. Thus, 
too, long since that day, when money became the chief 
medium of barter, the word for money was derived from the 
word which meant cattle; as pecunia, ‘money,’ from pecus, 
‘cattle.’ It should ever be borne in mind that the root idea 
of mikneh is ‘ bought, acquired ;” then ‘ that which is bought, 
a purchase,’ as in Gen. xlix. 32. 

A concluding observation to this series must not be 
omitted. It is usually thought that the six days’ work ex- 
tended over the whole surface of the globe. This, however, 
is taken for granted ; for the Bible yields no authority for it, 
as it does not for many other ideas which float in many 
minds. It would appear that the part of the globe which 
was renovated during the six days, was the region of Eden. 
How far this region extended cannot be told ; but its extent 
must have been rather considerable, and it was somewhere 
in it that Yahveh Elohim Himself planted the garden of 
Paradise. In it a river took its rise, and flowed from the 
higher parts in the west, through the garden; and when 
it left there, it was large enough to be parted into four 
branches, each of which was large enough to be called a 
river. Nahar is the Hebrew word used, and it denotes a 
river so large that in many places it is rightly rendered 
‘flood; ’ and in all other cases (except two), amounting to 
about a hundred, it is applied to rivers known to be large. 
A region, therefore, could not be very small which possessed 
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æ river to which could be applied the word nahar; and 
which, when it reached Paradise, had accumulated such 
floods as to be capable of forming four rivers still large 
enough to be called nahrim. This extended region, then, 
was the portion of the earth’s surface which it pleased 
Elohim to renovate, so as to fit it for His new creature man, 
to whom He gave a status and position next to Himself: 
‘Thou hast made him,’ says David, ‘a little lower than 
Elohim.’ 

If this restricted view of the six days’ work is so novel 
as to make it difficult to be received, let it be considered 
that it is certain that the Creator left in the earth much to 
be done by His human deputy, under whose jurisdiction He 
put all things (Gen. i. 26-28, Ps. viii. 4—9). In Paradise, 
and before the Fall, Adam received a commission from Elohim 
to ‘subdue the eurth;’ and if the six days’ renovation ex- 
tended over the surface of the globe, there would have been 
nothing in the earth, or in its prior inhabitants, to subdue, 
seeing, when the whole work was done, Elohim Himself, after 
due scrutiny, pronounced everything to be very good. The 
very name Eden, too, leads to the same conclusion. It 
means ‘a delightful place,’ and this is its force everywhere, 
whether formed as a verb, a noun, or an adjective. But this 
implies that other places were not delightful. If Elohim 
had made everything all over the surface of the globe ‘ very 
good,’ there would have been no room to single out this 
place as a delightful land. All the globe would have been 
au Eden, and not only one part. It is certain, however, that 
one part only was so called; and doubtless one design of 
Elohim, when He was pleased to renovate this part. and to 
plant a special garden in it, was to give man a specimen of 
what the other parts of the globe might be made, by garden- 
ing and agriculture. 

Nor let anyone conclude that the word ‘earth’ is 
against this position; for ervtz, rendered ‘earth,’ has its 
contracted as well as its extended application; and it is 
far oftener applied to a country, or part of the globe, than 
to the whole of it. Eritz means, in its root idea, ‘ what 
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is capable of moving, or crumbling ;° and therefore Elohim 
called the drained land eritz=‘ earth? The English call even 
a handful of friable soil, ‘earth.’ Indeed, ‘earth’ in English 
is derived from eritz in Hebrew (as are large numbers of other 
British words), and is sometimes spelt erits or earits. 

We may conclude, then, that what Elohim did, during the 
six days, was to renew part of the earth’s surface, to create 
couples of fresh kinds of animals, and to make man upon it 
to be His vicegerent to carry on the work which He Himself 
had begun; till the whole earth was subdued, and all sin 
and evil and pain driven out of it. The vicegerent, alas ! 
went over to the enemy, and thus retarded the design of 
Elohim; but He Himself will come again to accomplish the 
restitution of all things, according to His own faithful and 
true promise: ‘Behold! I make all things new.’ ‘Thy 
kingdom come; Thy will be done on earth, as itis in heaven.’ 

We must now dwell upon the name and doings of Jubal, 
or Yubal. It is usually and correctly said, that it comes 
from the same root as Jabal ; but the coiner of Jubal gave it 
a somewhat different form and inserted the servile letter, 
vaw, in order, very likely, to give a different aspect of the 
root jabal, which, as we have seen, signifies, ‘ to carry along, 
to bring.’ Jubal is ‘joyful, jubilant.’ If it causes surprise that 
from the same root should be derived jabal, ‘a flowing, fruitful 
stream,’ and jubal, ‘joyful,’ then let the root idea be again 
considered ; and it will be easy to understand, that a sound, 
as of music, could as really be carried by the undulations of 
the air, as a body of water could be carried by a watercourse. 
No mistake can be made concerning the meaning of jubal; 
for it is the word applied to the jubilee year of the Jews, 
because it was ushered in by the joyful blast of trumpets, and 
was considered a specially joyful year. Indeed, the English 
words, ‘jubilee, ‘jubilant,’ are derived from gubal. In primi- 
tive times, when the vocabulary was small, it would naturally 
be the practice to seize upon the idea of a root, and in its 
derivatives show the various ways in which that idea might 
be carried out. If scholars would thoroughly study the 
roots of the Hebrew language, it would throw a flood of 
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light on their various etymons, and show how to harmonise 
these etymons when they seem contradictory, as is some- 
times said to be the case. This, then, being the signification 
of Jubal, it will be seen with what accuracy it was applied 
to him who invented the harp and the organ. He had 
musical talent, and possessed a joyful spirit, and doubtless 
often expressed his inward feelings by vocal sounds. This, 
however, did not satisfy his genius; he longed for an ac- 
companiment for his voice, as all such persons do; and 
desire, in his case, became the father of invention. He 
devised, and constructed, both stringed and wind musical 
instruments, the harp and the organ. 

The Hebrew name for harp is kinnor, the derivation 
of which cannot be told with any certainty, and therefore it 
had better be let alone. The Bible, however, supplies many 
points of interest concerning it. It was played with the 
hand, 1 Sam. xvi. 23, xviii. 10. It was so light that it could 
be hung upon the small branch of the willow, Ps. cxxxvii. 2, 
and played upon while walking, 1 Sam. x. 5. This last 
passage shows that playing on the harp was much cultivated 
by the sons of the prophets, and hence the expression 
prophesy ‘with harps,’ ‘Jeduthun prophesied with a harp,’ 
1 Chron. xxv. 1, 8. As harps were laid aside in times of 
mourning (Ps. exxxvil.), so their special use was on joyous 
occasions. ‘The joy of the harp ceaseth,’ Is. xxiv. 8. And 
it was used in praising the Lord: ‘Sing praise upon the 
harp,’ Ps. exlvii. 7. But it was sometimes abused in drunken 
feasts, Is. v. 11, 12; and much is it to be feared that 
Jubal used the harp for this last purpose, not for religious 
exercises. Lamech was a poet; but as he was voluptuous 
and sclf-indulgent, he would compose out of the abundance 
of his heart ; and, it is likely, Jubal set the poetry to music, 
which would involve musical symbols. The other musical 
instrument invented by Jubal was, in Hebrew, the ugab, 
wrongly translated ‘organ’ in four places. It comes from 
the verb ugahb, the root idea of which is to Join two or 
more together, and is used in the Bible to express an ill- 
founded but strong affection for a person or thing, and is 
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therefore rendered by ‘dote? Whether, however, it was 
called ugab because of its use in love songs, and at marriage 
feasts, or because it consisted of many pipes joined together, 
cannot be certified. Most likely it was for the latter reason, 
it being all but certain that the ugab was the pandean pipe, 
made of a greater or less number of reeds, and of different 
lengths, so as to give out the various notes in regular order 
and in proper tune. It is well known, that such an instru- 
ment was extensively used in very early times; and when 
it was properly made and well played, it gave forth sweet and 
harmonious sounds, very pleasant to hear. When once 
invented, it was easily constructed, and it became a universal 
favourite, especially among shepherds. Thus it was that 
Jubal amused the people, and, very likely, dissipated their 
manners also. 

Tubal Kain now presents himself for consideration, the 
most remarkable perhaps of the Kainite family. The origin 
of his name has somewhat perplexed Hebrew lexicographers, 
and has given rise to differences of opinion, inasinuch as 
it may possibly be derived from more sources than one, 
and also by diverse, though not necessarily contradictory, 
methods. It is certainly noticeable, that in Persian tubal or 
tupal denotes the slag from a smelting furnace; and Kain is 
the Arabic for a worker in metals, ora smith. But though 
this is one example which shows the affinity of the three 
languages, yet it is pretty nearly certain that the mean- 
ing of these words in Arabic and Persian arose from the 
known occupation of Tubal Kain, for these languages were 
formed subsequently to the Hebrew. There is no etymolo- 
gical difficulty in supposing that Tubal came from the same 
root as Jabal and Jubal, only not so direct as these two. 
Yahbal or Jabal, as we have seen, is from yabal, ‘ to flow on 
prosperously,’ and hence ‘ to be rich.’ Now éebel, in Hebrew, is 
the ‘ world,’ in the aspect of its being inhabited, and making 
the inhabitants prosperous. This word tebel isundoubtedly from 
yahbal, taking in the servile letter Teth, as was often done in 
composition, conjugation, declension, and derivation. Here, 
then, are found in tebel, thus derived, the three consonants 
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found also in Tubal, and the only letters originally used by 
the Hebrewsin writing the name. It is certain that the Vau 
now found in it was not there at first, or the LXX would 
have spelt it with ou, as in Jubal, Joubal; whereas they 
spelt this name Thobel. We may be satisfied, therefore, that 
Tubal came from tebel ; and if so proper and suitable a deri- 
vation can be discovered in the native language, why go to 
a foreign one? 

As to Kain, the etymology is obvious; it means ‘possession, 
and most likely Tubal was named after the progenitor of his 
race, who perhaps had just then died. Only, to distinguish 
him from the first Kain, they added to it a new form of 
their significant family name of yahbel or yubel, and called 
him Tubal Kain. One of the chief characteristics of the 
Kainites was worldly prosperity; and as the two names 
together mean ‘worldly possession,’ they still kept up the 
idea in Tubal. There is no reason to doubt that Vulcan, 
the god who presided over fire, and was the forger of thunder- 
bolts and military arms, was the heathen embodiment of 
Tubal Kain. His skill, however, in art, and his improve- 
ments therein, are of greater importance than his name; for 
much that is most interesting is expressed and implied in 
the account given of his doings. ‘ He was,’ says the E.V., 
‘an instructor of every artificer in brass and iron.’ Every 
word deserves to be weighed; and the metals first claim 
notice. It is usually said that for ‘brass’ in the O.T. should 
be read ‘ copper ;° but it is without conclusive evidence, and 
contrary to satisfactory reasons on the other side. Brass is 
the usual renderent for the Hebrew nechoshith, and it is a 
word which should have a full examination. It should, 
however, be again considered, that in primitive times, when 
but a few persons began to speak a new language, or even 
an old language which they had not very long spoken, their 
acquired roots would be few, more especially if their sphere 
of observation were contracted, their wants few and easily 
supplied, their occupation of one kind, and their oppor- 
tunities of converse with others few and far between. Now, 
all this was the case with Adam and Eve and their family. 
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As population increased, as observation and knowledge 
advanced, and as their wants were enlarged, they would 
necessarily coin fresh words, either from new roots, which 
they would naturally learn from converse with Elohim, or 
from words already derived from their respective roots. The 
need of new werds would manifestly arise, as arts were in- 
vented and cultivated ; as we find it to be the case in the 
present day, only now on a far larger scale. They would be 
obliged, it is likely, to make fresh applications of the same 
word, still preserving some phase of the root idea, and also 
the consonants which formed the root, though sometimes 
transposing them, by what has since been called ‘meta- 
thesis,’ and also by using different vowel sounds, by which 
only could the consonants become audible. Those only who 
have tried to do this, or some analogous thing, can be aware 
of the great variety of words which may be thus formed, 
and all from the same root. Of course, some of the ideas 
which would, in time, be attached to these various derivatives, 
would appear to be inconsistent and even contradictory, and 
‘it is not often that the processes by which such a result has 
been brought about, can be traced; but where this can be 
done, the study of this branch of philology is absorbingly 
interesting. 

Now, it happens tliat the word nechoshith, ‘ brass,’ is from 
a root from which have sprung many branches, some of which 
at first sight might be taken for grafts, and not natural 
branches; and perhaps it is as good a specimen as any to 
show how naturally, with the exercise of common sense, one 
root word might be made to produce many others, having 
divers applications, and yet keeping to the root idea. 

Nechoshith is from nahchdash, the root idea of which is, ‘to 
exercise a discriminating observation,’ such as was used by 
the servants of Ben-hadad when they stood before the King 
of Israel, 1 Kings xx. 338, where it is rendered: ‘The men 
did diligently observe whether anything would come from 
him ; and did hastily catch it.? The verbal form is not found 
in Genesis earlier than chap. xxx. 27, where it is trans- 
lated, ‘I have learned by experience.’ Still, though the verb 
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itself is not found, yet the exercise of the quality denoted by 
it was known to Adam, and used by him when he named the 
cattle. It also was, doubtless, one of the words used by 
Elohim in His personal converse with Adam, but which was 
not necessary to be used by Moses in his narrative. Let it 
be recollected what is involved in this transaction of naming 
the cattle. Adam, as we have seen, had diligently and 
sagaciously to observe, some leading feature or characteristic 
of the animal to be named. Then he had to consider which 
of the word-roots best expressed the idea he required ; 
and there can be no reason to doubt, that if Elohim had 
chosen to express the mental process pursued by Adam, this 
word nahchash would have been the one employed; and it is 
certain that Elohim, Who was the Great Teacher of the man, 
would lead him to cultivate the faculty of observation, which 
leads to discriminating accuracy, which supersedes loose 
thinking, and so becomes the means of acquiring correctness, 
precision, and truth; the very habit of mind necessary for 
the study of arts, science, and philosophy, and which is 
sure, sooner or later, to result in discovery and progress. 
The first recorded noun derived from this verbal root is 
nahchash, and is found in Gen. iii. 1, where it is rendered 
‘serpent ;’ but, considering the shape or form of the animal 
intended, it would have been better rendered by ‘ dragon.’ 
It is said, by those who notice the point at all, that the 
serpent was called nahchash because it is of a coppery 
colour; but this is sheer fancy, and contrary to fact, for 
Adam gave this name to an animal long before metals were 
known to hin; so that if one of these gave its name to the 
other, that for the metal must have been taken from that of 
the animal. It is certain, however, that when Adam coined 
the name nahchash, and applied it to a certain animal, it 
was because he saw some quality in it answerable to the 
root idea of the verb; that is, there was something in it 
which, more than any other animal, suggested the idea 
of looking steadfastly, of eyeing a thing narrowly. True, 
indeed, we do not see in existing serpents the appearance 
of this pondering quality. But let it be recollected what 
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has been said about the seraph, or winged form of the 
nahchash, and there will be little or no difficulty in conceiving 
the reason why Adam called this animal by a term which 
denoted ‘the observing or piercingly gazing creature.’ It 
may possibly have been the consideration of all this which 
induced the translators of the Septuagint to render the 
Hebrew aroom by phronimotatos=‘ more thoughtful, saga- 
cious, practically wise,’ rather than by gumnotatos=—‘ more 
naked,’ as they had done just before, where they found that 
‘the man and his wife were aroomim,’ ‘naked,’ and where 
they had written gumnot, ‘naked.’ They were educated 
Hebrews, and well knew their own language; and they must 
have been aware that the idea of intelligence and sagacity 
was involved in the very word nahchash. But then they had 
no name in Greek for any of the serpent tribe, which carried 
with it the notion of wisdom or subtilty; and it would 
seem that in this case, as in many others, they acted the 
parts of expositors rather than that of translators, and 
transferred the idea of intelligence, belonging to nahchash, 
to aroom. They must have known that in consequence 
of the subtil use which had been made of the naked- 
ness of the nahchash, the word aroom, ‘ naked,’ became 
associated with the idea of craft or wisdom, and that after- 
wards it was actually a synonym with chacham and gormah, 
also meaning ‘subtil’ or ‘subtilty.” They were right not 
to leave out the idea of observation and wisdom; but, as 
philologists, they were wrong in engrafting it on aroom, 
thus producing an anachronism of above a thousand years 
in this use and application of that word. The mischief of this 
has been, that posterity has applied to all the genera of the 
serpent tribe, what the sacred writer applied to one species 
only, the nahchash, thus bringing the inspired Word into 
apparent collision with the actual facts of natural history. 
It is this treatment of the Bible which brings it into dis- 
repute, and not its real intrinsic teaching, and much indeed 
will many Christian teachers have to answer for. 

But in tracing the various derivations from the verbal 
root, nahchash, a few others must be noticed. The verb it- 
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self was applied to the process of divining or enchanting, 
because it required such close observation. ‘ Wot ye not,’ 
said Joseph to his brethren, ‘ that such a man as I can cer- 
tainly divine ?’—nachésh yinachésh =‘ divining can divine’-— 
Gen. xliv. 15. In Deut. xviii. 10, the participle is properly 
rendered ‘enchanter.’? Diviners were, or were supposed to be, 
very observant, knowing persons; as in the case of Balaam, 
who went not as at other times to seek for enchantments 
(nachashim), Num. xxiv. 1. 

- We are now prepared to see why an etymon of this verb 
was applied to brass, and why it received a feminine terminal. 
The last examples have shown that the root idea is applied 
to a thing because, to be produced, it requires much attention 
and observation, as in the instrument by which a divination 
was made. Joseph’s servant said his master divined by the 
very cup which was alleged to be stolen. Now, brass was 
called nechosheth, not on account of any intrinsic quality, but 
because to produce it and work it, much accurate observation 
was needed, and was exercised by the artificer; and this 
would indicate that there was something about nechosheth 
which required this kind of observation. 

Now, the reason for the opinion that this metal was cop- 
per, and not brass, is, that the former is a native metal, the 
latter a composite one. Such a reason implies that the an- 
cients could know nothing of composite metals. But can we 
be sure of this? What evidence does exist on the point, leans 
to the opinion that they had knowledge of this kind. Long 
before the days of Tubal Kain, the Kainites had the know- ` 
ledge of mining, of smelting, and of working in metals. 
He did no more than improve in these arts, as we shall pre- 
sently see. Since, therefore, copper is a native metal, and 
seeing they had it prior to his time, and seeing also that he 
certainly did make many improvements, and such as deserved 
to be recorded, is it wholly unfounded to conclude, that one 
improvement he made was, in the means or method of hard- 
ening metals, or at any rate some of the metals with which 
he was acquainted? From the Hebrew word rendered in 
Gen. iv. 22, ‘instructor,’ it is more than probable, that it 
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was the need of hard-edged tools, that gave the impulse to 
his improvements; as will be seen when we come to that 
part. He would improve iron by making it more pure, and 
free from dross. But how could he harden copper except by 
mixing with it some other suitable metal? The moderns are 
so much accustomed to rate themselves as scientific, and to 
trust in themselves that they are the knowing and wise, and 
to despise others, especially those before the Flood, that to 
hint even, that the Kainites knew how to make bronze, and 
that Tubal Kain accomplished this by improving on previous 
mixing methods, is to raise scorn and incredulity, instead of 
leading to a candid re-investigation of the subject. Still, 
it is true that those who lived in the first ages were not the 
ignorant, uncultivated barbarians, which some wish us to be- 
lieve. Onthe contrary, the people of that day were educated, 
civilised, and even refined. Lamech would not have ad- 
dressed his wives as he did, unless it had been the custom to 
treat the fair sex with consideration and even tenderness. 
If nechosheth was not bronze, it is certain that it was not 
what we call copper; for this would not be at all suitable to 
the uses to which the Bible tells us nechosheth was put; as 
will appear by the examination of a few specimens. Bows 
of the strongest and most elastic kind were made of this 
metal. ‘He teacheth my hands to war, so that a bow of 
steel (nechushah) is broken by my hands,’ 2 Sam. xxii. 35, 
Ps. xviii. 34. ‘I knew that thou art obstinate, and thy neck 
an iron sinew, and thy brow brass (nechushah),’ Is. xlviii. 4. 
Could copper be associated with iron to represent obstinacy 
and unbendableness, except by great force, such as was used 
towards the Jews to humble them? Could a bow for war 
be made of copper, and be celebrated for its effectiveness 
in shooting arrows, especially as it was bent for stringing 
by the foot, as is done now? For dahrach, translated ‘ shoot’ 
in 1 Chron. v. 18, is literally, ‘to tread, to tread the bow.’ 
Again, the Lorp, in Job xl. 18, speaking of the great and 
terrible strength of behemoth, says, ‘his bones are like strong 
pieces of brass (nechushah): his bones are like bars of iron.’ 
Here again brass and iron are equally used to indicate great 
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firmness and strength. Would an idea of strength and stiff- 
ness be given by saying that the bones of behemoth were 
like pliable copper? Or take the other form of the noun 
nechosheth, and the same result will follow. ‘Thy shoes, says 
Moses, ‘ shall be iron and brass,’ Deut. xxxiii. 25. Speaking 
of hard-hearted ones, Jeremiah says (vi. 28), ‘ They are brass 
and iron;°’ and in chap. xv. 12, he asks, ‘Shall iron break 
the northern iron and steel?’ (nechosheth). Here the northern 
iron is said to be so hard that it cannot be broken or chipped 
by ordinary iron; yet nechosheth is said to possess the same 
hard quality. Could this be said of copper? Indeed, of all 
places where either of the two forms of the noun is used, or 
the adjective nahchush, not one necessitates the reading of 
‘copper.’ ‘ Brass’ or ‘ bronze’ would be the suitable renderent 
in each case. The word ‘copper’ is found in one place in the 
O.T., Ezra viii. 27, ‘ fine copper precious as gold.’ Here the 
Hebrew is nechosheth; and it could not be said to be as 
precious as gold if it had been mere native copper metal, 
but it might be said of a composite metal, such as Ezra’s 
own words would indicate, which literally is, ‘good shining 
brass,’ or ‘ good yellow brass.’ 

But it may be said that Moses speaks (Deut. viii. 9) of 
digging nechosheth out of the hills, and it is argued that 
here if must mean copper, because it is only a native un- 
mixed metal that can be dug out of the ground. This 
reasoning, however, is by no means conclusive. Moses well 
knew the qualities of nechosheth, and he speaks of it as used 
for purposes to which copper could not be applied. He 
was educated, too, in all the learning of the Egyptians, by 
whom the differences between copper, brass, and bronze were 
well known. He knew that brass and bronze were com- 
pound metals. Now, it is more than probable that when he 
spoke to the Israelites about digging brass out of the hills, 
he meant the materials from which brass was made. Tt is 
very probable also that the Israelites thus understood him; 
for they too must have been acquainted with these metals 
and with their composition. He must have meant some- 
thing of this kind, when he said iron was dug from the hills. 
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Strictly speaking, iron was not thus dug, any more than 
brass; but what was dug was, the material or ores out of 
which iron, properly so called, was made; and if he meant 
this kind of thing in the one case, why not in the other? 
These words of Moses, therefore, do not necessarily mean 
simple copper. On the other hand, there are the numer- 
ous instances where he, and the other sacred writers, use 
nechosheth, and apply it to purposes for which copper is 
utterly unfit. Surely the ancients had common sense, and 
would not attempt to make edged tools, and implements of 
war and of husbandry, of copper, whilst they had at hand 
other metals suited to these purposes. It should be noticed, 
that in very primitive times, calamine, a kind of zinc ore, 
was known, and used with copper to make brass. It may 
be concluded, therefore, that nechosheth is properly and cor- 
rectly translated ‘brass,’ a compound metal, and that it 
was so called because it required much thought and keen 
observation to invent and produce it, as well as to work it and 
engrave it. 

The metal, iron, now presents itself, the Hebrew for 
which is barzel; and in which much is wrapped up that is 
interesting and instructive. It is a compound word, as 
brass is a compound metal, and is composed of bahrar, ‘to 
purify,’ and zahlal, ‘to act basely, to be base:’ the former 
refers to the process by which the metal is fused and 
separated from the refuse; and the latter to the refuse 
itself. Bahrar will require no remark; but zahlal will need 
a few words. Its root idea seems to be, ‘to shake out, to 
squander, to pour out in profusion,’ as if the thing poured 
out or squandered was esteemed, for the time being, of 
little comparative value. Hence, by a natural process, it 
came to be applied to a person or thing which was considered, 
rightly or wrongly, to be worthless, to be despised, to be 
vile. In two places it is found as if conjugated from zul; 
and in Is. xlvi. 6, it is rendered ‘ lavish,’ and in Lam. i. 8, 
‘despise.’ From the zahlal conjugation, it is found in 
Jer. xv. 19, where it is translated ‘ vile ’—‘ thou shalt take 
forth the precious from the vile ;’ alluding to the process of 
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separating the pure metal from the dross. Jeremiah says of 
himself, ‘I ain become vile ’—despised. Then, as gluttons 
are despicable, worthless persons, it is applied to them, on 
account of their greediness and profuseness in eating, and 
is translated ‘glutton’ in Deut. xxi. 20, and Prov. xxiii. 21. 
In Prov. xxviii. 7, and xxiii. 20, it is ‘riotous’ in the former 
case, and ‘ riotous eaters’ in the latter. A remarkable redupli- 
cate form is found in Is. xvii. 5, and rendered ‘sprigs,’ 
referring to the tendrils and twigs which grow so profusely 
on the vine, and which are pruned off as worthless. This 
application of the word greatly helps in ascertaining the 
root idea. We may, then, be satisfied concerning the name 
barzel, as applied to iron, that it means a metal purified 
from dross; and it clearly proves that the ancients were 
greatly advanced in arts and philology. 

But now what did Tubal Kain do to, or with, these 
metals? The investigation of this will be interesting, and 
should be minutely pursued. The word translated ‘instructor’ 
is lohtesh. It does not afford a wide range of investigation ; 
but, taken in connection with choresh, rendered ‘ artificer,’ it 
will help not a little towards a satisfactory result. 

Lohtesh is from lahtash, ‘to sharpen or whet,’ and does 
not often occur; but where it does occur, its precise mean- 
ing is clear. Here are specimens: ‘The Israelites went 
down to the Philistines to sharpen every man his share, and 
his coulter, and his axe, and his mattock,’ 1 Sam. xiii. 20. 
‘Tf he turn not, He will whet His sword,’ Ps. vii. 12. < With 
lies thou cuttest like a sharp razor,’ Ps. lii. 2. Besides the 
instance before us, Gen. iv. 22, the verb is used only in one 
other place, Job xvi. 9, ‘Mine enemy sharpeneth his eyes,’ 
that is, he looks as sharp and dangerous as a sword. The 
precise idea of lohtesh, as applied to Tubal Kain, will be 
better seen after the examination of choresh. 

Choresh is from charash, the root idea of which is, that 
kind of silence that is superinduced when the mind, from 
some cause or other, is concentrated on a thing which 
absorbs its attention. The verb occurs many times, and is 
often rendered ‘silence,’ ‘hold your peace,’ ‘hold your 
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tongue.’ In accordance, however, with its primary idea, it 
is applied to the doing of those things which require atten- 
tion, and which makes the worker silent while doing them. 
It is sometimes rendered ‘devise,’ because when a man is 
eager in making his schemes, he is silent; and when applied 
to the wicked, it forcibly shows their eagerness to do evil. 
Speaking of them, Solomon says, ‘ he deviseth mischief con- 
tinually ; he soweth discord, Prov. vi. 12-18. But that 
application of this word which helps us most, is to the act 
of ploughing. Here are specimens: ‘Thou shalt not plow 
with an ox and an ass together,’ Deut. xxii. 10. ‘ Doth the 
plowman plow all day to sow? doth he open and break the 
clods of his ground?’ Is. xxviii. 24. ‘The plowman shall 
overtake the reaper,’ Amos ix. 13. Everyone knows that 
peoples of all times have proclaimed the need that the plow- 
man should give attention to his work, and look in front, 
not behind, if he would do his work well. It was in refer- 
ence to this, that Our Lord said, concerning the work of the 
Christian ministry, ‘No man, having put his hand to the 
plough, and looking behind, is fit for the kingdom of God,’ 
Luke ix. 62. Jer. xvii. 1 must also be noticed: ‘ The sin 
of Judah . .. is graven (charushah) upon the table of their 
hearts.’ i 

Then there is the noun charash, pronounced with two 
Kamets (or long broad a) instead of a Kamets and a Pathakh, 
as in the verb; and it often occurs, and is variously rendered, 
‘engraver,’ ‘ craftsman,’ ‘ smith,’ ‘ artificer,’ ‘ workman,’ and 
‘carpenter.’ It would appear that these smelters and 
artificers in iron and brass, carried on their operations 
together in one spot; and hence in ‘1 Chron. iv. 14 we read 
of ‘the valley of Charashim, for they were charashim.’ In 
Neh. xi. 35, the name of their manufacturing town is given: 
‘Ono, the valley of the charashim.’ Of course, the furnaces 
and forges would be built as near as possible to those places 
which supplied the materials necessary for their manufac- 
turing processes; and this circumstance gave rise to another 
derivation from this root; namely, choresh, which is often 
. rendered ‘ wood’ and ‘forest? The general word for forest 
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was yahar, but the necessities of the charashim originated 
another name, because they located their furnaces and work- 
shops where the needed fuel was at hand. This, too, will 
explain an obscure passage in Is. xvii. 9, which the English 
Bishop Lowth says nobody knows what to do with: ‘ His 
strong cities shall be as a forsaken bough’ (choresh), referring 
to a branch of a tree cut to be used for smelting, but which 
was left unburnt on account of the precipitate flight that 
the Israelites had to make when they went captive, and 
when the strong cities were left unused and unoccupied, 
like a forsaken choresh, or a piece of a tree designed for a 
useful purpose. 

After this full examination of the principal words of the 
passage, the following results will clearly appear. 

Before the days of Tubal Kain, the Kainites had a con- 
siderable knowledge of all the departments of metallurgy. 
Most likely in that day, as in this, the iron ore had to 
be dug from the solid hard rock, which implies that they 
had suitable implements for this purpose ; as also skill and 
industry to use them. They must have been able to extract 
the metals from the dross, which would necessitate furnaces 
of some sort, and great heat, as well as various smelting 
requisites. They must have known how to forge iron into 
different shapes, suited to many purposes. All this proves 
they had other handicrafts, and that they were much 
advanced in arts, trades, and civilisation. Tubal Kain was 
not the originator of any of these pursuits, as Jabal and 
Jubal severally were of cattle-keeping and of musical instru- 
ments. He invented improvements only, and made the 
artificers of the various branches of metallurgy to do their 
work better, and to turn out better articles, more effective 
for their several purposes. He was therefore a benefactor 
to the community, and did that which could lead to still 
further progress. 

His first specialty, however, was connected chiefly with 
whetting and sharpening. ‘ He was an Instructor of every 
artificer in brass and iron,’ says Moses, ver. 22. For In- 
structor, the margin reads, ‘whetter.” The question here is, 
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which of these words is the better one to express the idea 
contained in the Hebrew word lohtesh. A further question 
presents itself: Did he exercise his improving qualities on 
persons as well as things? That is, Did he instruct his 
fellow-workmen how to carry out his improvements, or did 
he himself alone produce the improved articles? If the 
first only, then he was an Instructor in his improved arts; if 
the second, then he was what we should call a superior work- 
man, and produced better articles than others, especially in 
the class of edged tools. It is certainly possible to read the 
whole clause thus: ‘a whetter of every instrument of brass 
and iron;’ but it does not appear that it should be so read, 
and indeed the two things contained in Instructor and 
Whetter cannot practically be separated in the case of 
Tubal Kain. Whether it is realised or not, he was living 
in the midst of a large manufacturing community, which 
was surrounded, at no great distance, by large populations, 
who had to live by labour. Some of these were the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the wide earth, and others were the Adamites, 
who by this time must have extended their borders east- 
ward in the direction of the land of Nod. They could not 
well extend to the west, for the guarded garden was in their 
way ; and besides, they would expand in the direction of the 
rivers, as all early growing communities naturally do. In- 
deed, it is nearly certain that by this time the two races, or, 
as they may be called, the two nations, the Sethites and the 
Kainites, must have nearly met, and thus intercommunication 
would have become more easy, and so, more frequent. The 
natural conditions of commerce, and of supply and demand, 
would be the same then as now. There were at that time 
large numbers of persons, both within and outside the city, 
whose wants were numerous, and which demanded large 
supplies. If there were no other manufacturing community, 
then the citizens of Enoch must have been busy indeed ; 
and it would be altogether out of the question for Tubal 
Kain to keep his inventions and improvements entirely in 
his own hands, and to be able to supply so large a demand 


by his sole personal labour. Even if he had been a selfish 
K 2 
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person, the necessities of the case would oblige him to com- 
municate his knowledge to other workmen, and train them 
for the improved modes of producing edged tools, and other 
brazen and iron articles. And if he did not know it before, 
he would soon learn, that this was the best possible way of 
increasing his own profits. He would learn that no person 
could promote the interests of society without promoting 
hisown. ‘He that watereth others shall be watered also 
himself? The E.V. is right in the reading, ‘He was an 
Instructor of every artificer in brass and iron.’ 

Nor were his instructions confined to one branch of 
metal work, or to operations in one kind of metal. He was 
an Instructor of every (kol = ‘each one’) artificer, whether in 
brass or iron. And there were many branches in the work- 
ing of each metal. There was the digging of the ores from 
the rocks and hoisting them to the surface. Then there 
were the smelting or purifying processes. After that would 
come the forging and fashioning and casting. Then would 
follow, in some of the articles, the process of engraving. 
Choresh and its cognate charash express all these operations, 
and they are so applied in the Bible; and though all these 
arts were practised among the Kainites before the days of 
Tubal Kain, yet improvement and progress were needed, and 
he was the man chosen by Providence to supply the need. 
He seems to have been a man of general genius, and what- 
ever was lacking with respect to metals he supplied; and 
he was thus a benefactor of his people. How evident it is 
that society, in that day, was much as it is in this, and that 
people then were far more advanced in knowledge, in arts, 
and in civilisation than is generally supposed. If afterwards 
some nations were barbarous, that by no means shows that 
they who lived in the first ages were so; and it was through 
the debasing influence of idolatry that mankind became 
degenerated. 

Vers. 23, 24. The sense of these passages is sufficiently 
given in the paraphrase. It is well known that Lamech’s 
address to his wives was given in poetical form, and that his 
poem is the most ancient on record. It will be interest- 
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ing to inquire why he put his address into poetry. The 
alarm of the wives for the personal safety of their husband 
evinced their affection for him; and this fact is sufficient to 
show he was kind and attentive to them. His anxiety also 
to allay their fears proves his affection towards them, and 
it is more than likely that, the better to disperse their gloom, 
he resorted to the poetic form, so as to enable Jubal to set his 
consolatory words to music ; that thus by song, accompanied 
by the harp or organ, he might restore his wives to tran- 
quillity and cheerfulness. 

But whether or not these were the motives which actuated 
him, how much light does his short poem throw upon the then 
state of society! I. Poetry was cultivated and appreciated. 
It is certain that Lamech was not the originator, nor 
even the improver of poetry; for if he had been either, it 
would have been recorded, as in the other cases. He was 
not therefore the only poet of his age. Others had composed 
poems as well as himself, and very likely Jubal had set some 
of them to music; and it might have been the experience 
which Lamech had gained of the exhilarating effects of vocal 
and instrumental music, which led him to adopt the poetic 
form to comfort his wives. II. Women were highly con- 
sidered and well treated. Lamech was a representative man. 
He did not ridicule their fears, nor did he use command- 
ing language, but he employed the affectionate, soothing 
language of entreaty: ‘Hear my voice; ye wives of Lamech 
hearken unto my speech.’ This is earnestly persuasive 
language, as it is in other parts where it is found, and it is 
by no means unlikely that in it he intended his wives to 
notice both the music and the sentiments expressed. Imrath, 
rendered ‘speech,’ undoubtedly refers to the words used ; but 
kohl, voice, does not necessarily refer to uttered words, for 
it is a term -of very wide application. It frequently is 
applied to the musical sound of the trumpet and of other 
musical instruments, as the cornet and harp; and to the 
singing of a psalm, Ps. xcviii. 4-6. In Jer. vii. 34 and xxv. 10, 
it expresses the sound of the mirth, music, and singing 
usually carried on at weddings. In Ps. civ. 12, it is applied 
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to the chirping of birds, and is rendered, ‘sing among the 
branches ;’ as also in Eccl. xii. 4, and in Cant. ii. 12, 
and in Nahum ii. 7, to the cooing of turtle doves. Here, 
then, we have warrant for applying kohl to the instrumental 
and vocal music to which Lamech’s poem was probably set ; 
and also for supposing that he himself referred to music 
when he used kohl, not as a synonym of zmrath, but in com- 
bination with it, to express a different though not a con- 
tradictory idea. Without any fancy his words might be 
thus rendered: f Adah and Zillah, listen to my music; ye 
wives of Lamech, hearken to my words, &c. He took great 
pains to reassure and comfort his wives, and as this evinced 
the consideration paid to women among the citizens of 
Enoch, it proves they were in an advanced state of civilisa- 
tion. III. But will it be counted far-fetched to infer that 
the art of writing existed among the Kainites? Lamech 
might certainly have composed his poetry without reducing 
it to writing; and he might have kept so short a poem in 
his memory; and by frequent repetition he might have 
taught the words to those who joined in singing them. His 
wives, too, might have learned them in the same way, so as 
still to be consoled by them; but all this is not likely. 
Besides this, they were a civilised and, in many respects, an 
educated community, with some who were highly intellec- 
tual, and the need of such an art would be felt. Is the idea, 
that words might be recorded, so much above the capacity 
of the human mind, as to lead to the supposition that ages 
must pass before it would occur to any one? Isa plan for 
recording words so very difficult as to render it impossible 
for some plan to have been invented in the earliest ages ? 
Surely not. It is natural among a civilised people to ex- 
press thoughts by words; and as natural to wish to record 
words. There was plenty of intellect among a people, who 
had long been acquainted with the various branches of 
metallurgy, to enable them to devise some plan or other for 
this purpose. If the art of writing was not first learnt 
in Paradise, and carried by Kain to the land of Nod, it 
is nearly certain that some Kainite would invent a plan 
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whereby so natural a desire might be carried out; and by 
which also an almost absolute need to a trading and manu- 
facturing community might be supplied. Nor must it, be 
forgotten, that some of the artificers who worked in brass 
were able to engrave; and is not an engraving a kind of 
picture writing? and is there even a step between a picture 
engraving on brass and the hieroglyphic? Nay, can anyone 
afirm that the art of the engraver was not first used to 
record, in a kind of writing, the important public events 
relating to the city of Enoch, and to its commercial trans- 
actions? Human nature, human necessities, and human 
ingenuity, were the same then as now; and it is not too 
much to conclude that the Kainites, and very likely the 
Sethites also, had among them the art of recording thoughts 
and words. The desire to do so is innate; and a means to 
carry it out would not be difficult to devise. In addition to 
all this, they were in the habit of coining new words, and this 
would seem to involve both a knowledge of the art of writing 
and the possession of some kind of alphabet. In making 
new names they transposed the vowels as well as the con- 
sonants, and from one root they produced an amazing variety 
of words. This would argue a combination of what we call 
letters and syllables, and also a change of combination; and 
they appear to have done this, not at haphazard, but by 
system. Few reflect on the amount of knowledge and 
ingenuity needful to coin new words. On this subject, as 
well as on many others, the picture books of our childhood 
have led us astray and have prevented inquiry. It must 
have been immense labour on the part of Adam to give 
names to all cattle &., but our juvenile picture books re- 
present him as standing under a tree, and the animals as 
filing past, receiving names as fast as they could come to 
the front; as though it was the work of a few hours. It 
was the plan of God to make man give names to what he 
was to govern, and as God was the Governor of man, He 
gave to the genus homo the name of Ahdahm. Now the 
names of the numerous cattle and of birds must have been 
written down, or Adam must have borne them in his memory, 
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If the latter, he must have had an enormous faculty of re- 
collection, which seems hardly likely. And, besides this, a 
man yet in his innocent state, who had become matured in 
knowledge and intellectual development, who was able also to 
observe the peculiarities of the different creatures, so as to 
assign them all, and each one, a suitable name, and who knew 
enough of philology to enable him to seize upon a proper 
root, and coin from it a proper name in each case—a man 
that could do all this and much more, was able to devise 
some plan for making a readable list of the names he had 
made and assigned to the cattle and birds; unless, indeed, 
the need of the invention on his part had been anticipated 
and superseded by the teaching of Elohim in Paradise. 
Occasion has more than once arisen to refer to this teach- 
ing; and is it not a most reasonable supposition to make, 
that as Elohim was certainly the Teacher of Adam, as the 
art of writing was so desirable, not to say necessary, for 
what mankind were to be and to do, and as His heart was 
set upon their welfare, that He really did teach the art of 
recording thoughts and words to Adam? Could Adam have 
given these names (which were intended to be permanent 
proper names) without some knowledge of the art of what 
we call writing? If Adam had this knowledge, of course 
he would impart it to his children; and Kain would carry 
it to the people of his newly adopted country. All these 
considerations lead to an opinion, not to say belief, that 
when Lamech had composed his poem he put it into a 
readable form, and that the wives had copies of it. 

One consideration more is deserving of notice. Moses 
records the poem itself. He does not say that Lamech wrote 
a poem, nor does he give merely the substance of it; but, in 
the midst of plain narrative, he quotes the poem as it was 
originally composed. How did he get it? Was it by in- 
spiration that he got a knowledge of the very words? We 
surely cannot suppose that its revival and record were of 
sufficient importance to call forth a revelation. Was it by 
tradition? This never can hand down the correct words of 
a poem; and in this case the destroying Flood had inter- 
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vened between the time of Lamech and that of Moses; to 
say nothing of the two or three thousand years that had 
passed. When inspiration professes, as in this case, to 
record a document composed by any one, though it is not 
answerable for the sentiments expressed, yet it is an- 
swerable for correctly recording the very words. Moses 
professes to do this, and therefore it is that in the midst of 
narrative he inserts poetry. There is but'one more alter- 
native—namely, that he got it from ancient written docu- 
ments which had been preserved to his time, and which his 
finished education had brought him acquainted with in Egypt. 
No doubt many things in these documents were not true, but 
that he was led to select this fragment stamps it with the 
mark of truth, and very likely it was selected to help his 
readers to see into the state of society in the earliest human 
ages. Itis exceedingly probable that Enoch the Sethite and 
Noah composed sacred writings; for both of them walked 
and talked with Elohim; both were teachers of righteous- 
ness, and a fragment of the writings of Enoch is quoted by 
St. Jude, vers. 14, 15. These writings must have been 
known to Noah, who would preserve them with his own in 
‘the ark, and after the Flood use them when teaching others, 
and so they would be handed down to the days of Moses. They 
were, too, written in his own language, and therefore would be 
the more esteemed by him. It was of God’s great mercies to 
after ages, that He led Moses by His Spirit to select from 
them what was true and best to be known, and record it in 
his first book; and to compose it in such a way as to imply 
as much as he expressed ; thus leaving to the devout diligent 
student the profitable and blessed exercise of bringing out 
of this sacred treasury things old and new. 

It is not supposed that these considerations demonstrate 
the practice of the art of writing among the Sethites and 
Kainites, but it is presumed that they render it very highly 
probable. Many other things are received on far less evi- 
dence; and let those who disagree, produce more evidence 
against such a practice than is here adduced for it. Alto- 
gether this poem of Lamech is most important and interest- 
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ing, both for what it says and for what it indicates and 
implies. 

Here is an end of the recorded history of the Kainites. 
They were a mixed people, and the great majority were one 
of the aboriginal races of the earth before the creation of 
man. Whether they were identical with the race of the 
Nephilim, mentioned below, cannot be proved, but they 
probably were so. The rest of them were the descendants 
of Kain, and the native wife whom he married in the land 
of Nod. It would appear that they lived in a semi-civilised 
state till Kain went among them. He was of the superior 
race, and soon took the lead among them. Under his direc- 
tion they became an industrious, civilised, educated, and 
prosperous people; but they are an instance of the futility 
of endeavouring to establish a nation by mere secular know- 
ledge, without religion and religious training, as Kain, it 
would appear, endeavoured to do. He must have known the 
true God, and the transactions in Paradise, as also the pro- 
mise of a Deliverer, but he took no heed to his ways, and did 
not practise even the public rites of religion; still less did he 
secure that inward piety which indicates a change of heart, 
and is followed by newness of life. Still, neither he nor 
the Nodites deserve so black a character as they have had 
attributed to them. They had many commendable qualities, 
but they had not that righteousness which exalteth a nation. 
It would appear that in the days of Lamech they had be- 
come a luxurious and self-indulgent people, and these quali- 
ties, when they are possessed by the many, lead to a nation’s 
ruin. Possibly this may have been the case with the Kainites, 
for, unless they were the Nephilim, no -more is heard of 
them from the time of Lamech. They may have been 
conquered and dispersed by the very weapons they had 
forged. In their dispersion they would carry with them the 
practice of their trades and arts, and they would be so far 
a blessing. It is not unlikely that some of them were dis- 
persed among the Sethites, for we shall soon see that their 
degeneration and wickedness were brought about in the 
same way. They had the elements of a noble nation, but 
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they did not cultivate that which is profitable for all things, 
and so failed in the requisites of permanency; and the 
Kainite nation came to an end, like many others, from the 
same cause. 

Vers. 25, 26. We have here another mistake, made by 
the mother. When Kain was born, she judged that he was 
the Divine Seed ; but she soon discovered how she had been 
misled. Abel, however, was a godly man, and she must have 
seen how much he resembled Elohim in disposition and con- 
duct, and very likely she indulged the hope that he would 
turn out the Deliverer; but again was she disappointed—he 
was murdered. Perhaps she had not sufficient spiritual 
discernment to see how this foul transaction might be 
typical of the fact that the real Appointed One, the Great 
Crusher of the serpent’s head, and the Deliverer of His 
captive brethren, would also be murdered, and that too by 
his Jewish brethren. A longer time than usual elapsed 
before she had her third child; and it would appear that she 
did not expect another, for her twin sons had grown to 
manhood, and one had passed away before the third was 
born. At his birth she again displayed her knowledge 
of philology, and called him Seth, or rather Sheth, for 
Elohim hath appointed (shath) me another seed instead of 
Abel. The Deliverer was known to her as ‘ the seed,’ and 
when for the third time she bore, not a daughter, but a 
‘son,’ her delight was great, as shown by her exclama- 
tion. She did not say, God hath given me another son, but 
another seed. To bring forth the Seed was her special 
desire, and, as what most she wished she most easily 
believed, she hoped that now at last the Seed was come. 
Nor is it indicative of a little, that she thought Seth was 
substituted for Abel, not for Kain, as might have been ex- 
pected. Kain was still living, though he had been banished 
from his home, but it would appear that she knew where he 
was, and sometimes saw him and conversed with him. She 
could not, therefore, suppose that Seth was instead of him. 
But Abel! He was dead, and she must have felt his death 
the more on account of the then smallness of the first human 
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household. There were but four, and by the death of Abel 
they were reduced to three, and not long after they were 
but two again, for Kain was banished. The mother, how- 
ever, cherished the memory of her beloved but murdered 
child, and she would think more of her dead son than of her 
banished one. This latter she could see sometimes, and be 
somewhat satisfied with his company. But Abel, the good, 
the pious! She saw him nomore. She should go to him, 
but he would not return to her. Here, however, was another 
child, and a son too! How happy was she! She recognised 
the hand of the Lord in this happy event. ‘ God, said she, 
hath appointed me another ’—another whom she could call 
‘Seed.’ She spoke out of the abundance of her heart. He 
shall be called Sheth, ‘for God hath appointed me another 
seed instead of Abel, whom Kain slew.’ True, indeed, all 
her expectations were not fully realised by him: he was not 
‘ the Seed ;’ still, this child seems to have brought a special 
blessing with him, judging from what followed, though it 
was slow in its development. He became the first preacher 
of God’s truth, and we may be certain he was useful to 
many. 

Ver. 26. This verse has many points in it which deserve 
close attention ; and if it is treated impartially and accu- 
rately, it will yield directly or inferentially no small amount 
of information concerning the state of primitive society. 

It must have been with some design, that the Holy Spirit 
has caused the first clause to be written in a very emphatic 
form. He does not say, To Seth a son was born; but, ‘And 
to Seth, to him also there was born a son.’ The first form 
would have been sufficient, if He had intended to call attention 
merely to the fact that Seth had a son. It would seem that 
there were circumstances connected with the fact in the 
writer’s mind, which led him to adopt the emphatic form, and 
to refer to Seth twice before the words ‘was born.’ Could it 
have been that the three, who for many years were the only 
ones that composed the Adamic household, had given up the 
hope of a son being born to Seth? and that when the child 
was given, and that child was a son, it caused some surprise 
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and special gratitude? Seth had lived a hundred and five 
years (chap. v. 6) before he and Adam and Eve were thus 
favoured. Who can tell the many bitter distressing fears 
which they must have experienced? They knew the dread 
sentence pronounced on all the human family: ‘ Dust thou 
art, and unto dust thou shalt return; ’ and it is certain that 
there must have been desponding times, when they feared 
they might die, and the human race become extinct. Their 
only ground of hope was that an Illustrious Seed was to be 
born of woman. He had not yet come, though they had 
been waiting for Him for above two centuries. True, they 
had not been told when He was to come; but then, it had 
not been even hinted that such an event would be long 
delayed; and of course what they so much needed and 
desired, they would hope soon to obtain. Adam and Eve 
had been disappointed more than once; and now, after some 
two hundred years of expectation, the Seed had not been 
born. Seth, too, had lived above a hundred years, and yet 
remained childless. Where was the Seed? they would say. 
How was He to be born? Of whom could He be born? If 
He does not come, they would further say, we are undone. 
‘We die, we perish, we all perish ;’ we are dust and must 
return to dust. In some moments the small human family 
would be on the verge of despair. Even if there had been, 
up to this period, daughters, this could not bave satisfied 
their longing for the Seed; for the promise told them in 
distinct terms that this Seed was to be of the masculine 
gender. We who have the history of the past, and the full 
revelation of the complete Bible to teach us, can scarcely 
conceive the perplexity of those who lived in the twilight of 
saving knowledge. The minds of the early fallen human 
household must have been often perplexed and despondent 
through doubts and fears; and they would with eagerness 
lay hold on any event which would encourage their faith and 
revive their hopes. A hundred and five years was a long 
time for Seth to wait. Adam had probably not waited more 
than fifty or sixty years before his first child was born; but 
the waiting time of Seth was doubled, and the Seed not 
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born. At last, however, to Seth, to him who had waited so 
long, to him also, was born a son. It is not merely said ‘ to 
him,’ though this would have been significant, seeing the 
‘him’ is repeated after ‘Seth,’ but the word gam, ‘also,’ is 
added ; as though from some cause or other it had not been 
supposed that Seth, as well as Adam, could have a son. 
Hence the emphatic mode of expression, and the gratifica- 
tion implied. And as to Seth, to him also there was born a 
son. 

It will be worth while to inquire what it might have 
been which so long prevented the marriage of Seth. It is 
usually said that his wife was a sister. Going then, for the 
nonce, upon this supposition, it is strange that there was no 
sister capable of marriage till Seth was a hundred and five 
years old. If there had been such a sister, and if sisters 
did marry brothers, it is incredible that their union should 
have been put off so long, and it may be considered certain 
therefore that she could not have been born before a.m. 130, 
the time of Seth’s birth (chap. v. 3), or she would have 
been marriageable before a.m. 235, the time when Seth did 
get his wife, and when the- alleged sister must have been 
older than Seth himself. Special notice ought to be taken 
of the obvious fact that no daughter had been born to 
Adam up to the time when Seth was born, a.m. 130. This 
fact is contrary to the tradition of the elders; but if these 
are not founded on the written Word, the sooner they are 
rejected the better. 

But, again. If Seth married a sister, it is further certain 
that she could not have been born till many years after the 
birth of Seth in a.m. 130. For investigating purposes let 
any year be fixed upon between this and a.m. 235, when 
Seth was married. Say she was born a.m. 140, ten years 
after her brother, then she would have been ninety-five 
years old when she was married. Surely she would have 
been marriageable before this; and if so, and if in reason 
and morality it can be allowed that a brother did marry 
a sister, it seems certain they would have been married 
long before a.m. 235, especially as Elohim had given the 
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command, ‘ Increase and multiply and refill the earth. The 
theory of a sister-wife for Kain and Seth breaks down; and 
in the next chapter it must be further examined. If any 
should fancy that observations like these are calculated to 
perplex the sacred narrative, let such think awhile, and they 
will see that it is not the narrative itself that is perplexed, 
but only man’s traditions; and it will not be till a large 
amount of these is forgotten that the Bible will be seen 
in its own clearness. It is certain that after the birth of 
Seth, Adam had both sons and daughters; but it is equally 
certain that the delay of Seth’s marriage was not connected 
with the existence, or non-existence, or the marriageableness 
or otherwise, of a sister or sisters. Bible teaching on this 
point must be admitted before the question can be settled. 
But now to this sister-wife theory. Is it true? Can it 
be true? Let it be duly weighed, that not a single passage 
is ever adduced, or can be adduced, to show that, either Kain 
or Seth married a sister. The line of argument usually taken 
is this: It is certain these two men did take each a wife; 
there were none except sisters in existence at that time from 
whom they could select a wife: therefore these men married 
their sisters. It is further asserted, with as little ground of 
truth, that by the time these men married, a considerable 
human population had overspread the earth; intimating 
thereby that there were plenty of sisters to choose from. 
Do the advocates of this theory consider that if these men 
married their sisters, they committed the abominable crime 
of incest? If the sacred narrative declared that, in point 
of fact, they did commit a sin, which is as much against 
nature as against the revealed will of God, we should be 
bound to believe it; though at the same time we should con- 
demn such gross conduct, especially in Seth, who was a 
godly professor of true religion. Or if the inspired historian 
had left it as an inevitable inference that he could not do 
otherwise than marry a sister, if he would carry out the law 
of propagation imposed on him, an excuse perhaps might 
have been found for him; though even then there would 
have been cause to pity both him and his physically de- 
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generated progeny, and also to wonder that the beneficent 
providence of God should have so arranged matters as to 
oblige these men either to disregard the law of propagation, 
and so bring about the early extinction of the human race, 
or to be able to obey it only by committing incest. That 
is, according to the commentators, these men, one of whom 
was a godly man, were, without any will of their own, 
put into such circumstances as to render it inevitable for 
them to transgress one of two laws. Happily, however, the 
Word of God is not answerable for this practical immorality, 
nor did any arrangement of Providence make it inevitable. 
It is the traditions of men which have introduced this con- 
fusion, and imposed the belief in these mal-arrangements, 
and the sooner they get their deserved fate, with the com- 
mentaries which uphold them, and be consigned to the fire, 
the better will it be for truth and for a belief in Holy 
Writ. Preachers, with well-assumed learned mien, as also in 
pompous language and technical phraseologies, mimicking 
the manner and self-importance of some so-called savans, 
inquire into the causes of the lamentable prevalence of un- 
belief; and they do not see, or if they see, they do not let 
it out even in a whisper, that their misrepresentations of 
the Bible, and those of their fellow-ministers and com- 
mentators, are the main cause of it all. In a voluminous 
episcopal commentary these words are found, and Augustine 
is quoted to confirm them: ‘ Doubtless through necessity 
the first men married their sisters.’ Is it any wonder that 
thoughtful, moral, respectable infidels exclaim, The book 
which represents this necessity, and which sanctions it, can- 
not be from that God Who in nature has confessedly made 
incest to be abhorrent and ruinous to the human race? 
What, then, is the truth? It is, that the Bible nowhere 
narrates the alleged fact that those men married their sisters; 
nor does it directly or indirectly sanction any such act or 
practice. On the contrary, the Word of the Lord by Moses 
expressly and positively prohibits a brother from marrying 
a sister (Lev. xviii. 11), and points out very impressively, 
that it was through this and other like monstrous habits 
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that the Canaanites were rendered unfit, physically, mentally, 
and morally, to live on the earth; for their habits produced 
imbecility and idiotcy, as well as moral putridity, corrupted 
and corrupting. Ezekiel, too (xxu. 11), denounces the same 
unnatural sin in the Jews, which made them unfit inhabitants 
of their land, and required the terrible correction of captivity 
in order to preserve them as a nation, and make them fit 
for their high destiny. It is with indignant surprise that 
the almost universal teaching of divines on this point is here 
denounced. And is it not strange, and as sad as strange, that 
grown-up men, bearing diplomas which are supposed to in- 
dicate the presence of knowledge and learning—men, too, who 
have received a sanction which is taken as testifying to a com- 
petency for understanding and teaching the Holy Bible—that 
such men should fall into the grave mistake of so explaining 
part of the sacred narrative as to make it sanction incest, 
and thus to bring it into direct contradiction to the clear 
preceptive parts of revealed truth? In order to exhibit the 
case in as passable an aspect as may be, they do not in these, 
and in other such instances, call the act by its proper name. 
‘God arranged, it is said, that at the beginning brothers 
and sisters should marry, and who shall dare to stand up 
against Him? and if He afterwards forbad such marriages, 
we are not to infer that He did not approve of them in the 
first men. How often has He ordered at one time what He 
has abrogated and disallowed at another?’ Here, however, 
is a fresh inaccuracy, and another misapplication of an 
admitted truth. In matters ceremonial, and in such as 
involve no principle of natural right, He has often made 
enactments for a time, and has subsequently annulled them ; 
but He has never done this in those commands which are 
founded in natural right, and are fitted to be universal and 
permanent. The moral law, which teaches our duty to God 
and to our neighbour, He has never altered. The law which 
forbids a brother to marry a sister is founded in natural 
right, and in accordance with the constitution which He 
has given to man; and what God pronounced to be wrong 
and ruinous for man in the time of Moses, could be not 
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otherwise in the days of Seth; and in such matters He has 
never said a thing at one period and its opposite at another. 
The usual excuse, therefore, of divines does not apply here; 
and in standing up against it there is not even a show of 
resistance to God’s Word or providence, but only to man’s 
unfounded inventions. Nor, in point of fact, was there any 
necessity, as alleged, that brothers should marry their sisters ; 
and a simple childlike faith in the whole of Holy Writ 
would not lead us to say, in the very face of prohibition to 
the contrary, These men married each a wife; there were 
sisters only whom they could marry ; therefore they married 
sisters. It would be reverential to reason thus: These men 
did get wives, but to marry sisters is unnatural and wrong 
and ruinous; therefore they did not marry each a sister, but 
some one else. 

It is, however, almost certain that neither in the time of 
Kain, nor afterwards in that of Seth, was there a sister 
whom either of them could marry; and it must be in dis- 
regard of the sacred text when divines suppose that there 
were. When we come to Chapter VI., we shall find that the 
language there employed clearly implies that no daughters 
were born to Adam till late in his history; very likely not 
till a.m. 300 or 400, long after the marriage of Seth. This 
evidence had better not be forestalled. Meanwhile it may be 
put to the common sense of any person of impartial thought 
and research, whether it is credible that Seth would have 
put off his marriage till he was one hundred and five years 
. old if he had had a sister whom Elohim and Adam would 
have allowed him to marry. There was not any obstacle in 
the nature of things to necessitate the delay ; and indeed, by 
the appointment of the Lord Himself, Adam married when he 
was very much younger. On this point, as wellas on many 
others, we need a correction and an enlargement of views, 
and there is another way of accounting for the fact that 
Seth did not become a husband till a.m. 235. We have seen 
that Kain did not get a wife till he was in the land of Nod, 
and we have seen the high probability, not to say certainty, 
that reciprocal visits and friendly intercourse took place 
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between the two branches of Adam’s descendants, which ex- 
tended to trade and commerce. The manufacturing Kainites 
would require the agricultural and garden produce of the 
Adamites; and these latter would need the manufactured 
articles of the Kainites. This interchange would be sure 
to bring Seth into contact with that race, to which Kain’s 
wife belonged; which, though not of the genus homo and 
though inferior to mankind in ecreational status, yet were 
capable of producing females fitted to be wives for the sons 
of Adam. Kain’s case makes this evident and certain, and 
if he could find a suitable wife of this race, as also his 
descendants, why should not Seth and his descendants? 
There is no reason against such a supposition, either in 
natural or revealed law; and such marriages would be one 
among the best means to carry out the commission given to 
Adam to multiply and to subdue opposition in the earth, and 
to civilise and elevate the unhappy population which was in 
the earth when Adam was created and put into one corner 
of it which had been regenerated, beautified, and furnished 
as a model of what Adam and his descendants were gradually 
to do for the rest of the earth. The only effectual way to 
elevate a degraded population, possessed with intellect, is to 
live in their midst; to mix with them, and in some sense to 
be one with them. In point of fact, this was what Kain 
imperfectly attempted to do; and what Adam and Seth did 
when they ‘ preached in the name of the Lord.’ Only each 
party took but half-measures. The Adamites tried to raise 
and sanctify the population by merely religious instruction 
and some means of grace, and the Kainites tried to effect 
the object by arts, science, and zsthetics. Of course both 
failed, as many such like divorced attempts do now. Both 
are needed to do such a work effectually, rapidly, and per- 
manently. This view, however, of Seth’s case is new, and, as 
it is not yet among the fashions of the theological world, it 
finds no admittance into theological society; yet will the 
members of this exclusive society allow themselves to be 
entreated to pause and search for themselves? True, indeed, 
the race to which Kain’s wife belonged had become fallen 
L 2 
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and degraded ; but then the human race had become fallen 
also, and if these latter had become partakers of mercy 
and grace, they would not, on account of their sinful nature 
and many infirmities, be the less fitted to be useful to persons 
of like passions with themselves; nor could the fallen 
females of Kain’s adopted country be considered unsuitable 
to become the wives of the fallen sons of Adam. Some 
hasty sentiment, imbibed perhaps before reflection, might 
object that the integrity of the human race would be 
destroyed if it were to intermarry with another race. The 
objection, however, cannot bear thought. The integrity of 
a race or family has not in any age been reckoned from the 
mother, but invariably, and only, from the father. The 
children by Bilhah and Zilpah were not less the sons of 
Jacob than were those by Leah and Rachel, nor did they 
get less consideration and inheritance, for all were the sons 
of one father, Jacob. No account is therefore taken in 
Scripture of the genealogy of the mother; and though 
Joseph was but the reputed father of Christ, yet His 
genealogy is not reckoned through Mary, the mother, but 
through this same ‘ Joseph the husband of Mary of whom 
was born Jesus’ (Matt. 1.16); or, as St. Luke expresses the 
fact, ‘being as was supposed the son of Joseph’ (iii. 23). 
Neither the dignity nor the integrity of the human race 
could be disturbed, in the slightest degree, by the union of 
Seth and of his descendants, through several generations 
with the women of another and more ancient race, though 
they were inferior in status. We shall soon find from the 
very words of the Bible that such an ancient race was then 
in existence; and for Seth to be married, as Kain was, to a 
female of this race would not be incestuous nor unnatural 
nor improper, but in accordance with night principle and 
appointed design. As she was not of the genus homo she 
ean scarcely be called woman; unless this name conveys the 
same idea as Ishah, the designation applied to the wife of 
Kain, and which is applied, in the Bible, to other feminines 
than those of the human species. 

The next point to be noticed in this verse is that Enos is 
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named by the father, not by the mother. This may be 
thought a small matter; but, as many things which occurred 
are omitted and this isrecorded, it would seem to indicate that 
there was something noticeable attached to the fact. It was 
certainly a great innovation upon what was likely to be con- 
sidered binding precedents. Up to this time Eve had borne 
three children, and in each case she had coined and given 
the name—Kain, Abel, Seth. As this practice was con- 
tinued by her after an interval of perhaps near a hundred 
years, from the birth of Abel to that of Seth, it may be 
inferred that it was an established custom. Whence, then, 
the divergence? No satisfactory reason can be given, except 
that the wife of Seth was incapable of coining a suitable 
name, and this would form further implied evidence that she 
was not of the stock of Adam; for if she had been, she 
would have been educated by her parents, and would have 
been as capable of coining a name in her native language as 
was the home-educated Seth. If, however, she was a 
foreigner, and of a degraded, uneducated race, she would be 
incapable of such a mental effort. It is interesting to observe 
also that it was Kain, and not his wife, who made and gave 
the name to theirson Enoch, most likely for the same reason, 
for on our theory the two mothers were of the same race. 
These little incidents and recorded divergences should be 
noticed, for they open a wide door of discovery, and show 
how comparatively easy it is for a scribe to bring out of his 
treasury—the Bible—things new as well as old. 

It would be exceedingly gratifying if we could know 
what language it was which was spoken by these two wives, 
and which Kain found in his adopted country. Philologists 
tell us that both Hebrew and Sanscrit bear marks of having 
been derived from a prior language; and that, while there 
must have been one primeval language, neither Hebrew nor 
Sanscrit could have been that one. If this be so, then the 
native tongue, spoken by these wives and their race, may 
possibly have been the earliest language, for philologists 
further tell us that Hebrew and Sanscrit must have been a 
dialect of their one predecessor. This theory well accords 
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with what must have heen the case between the two races in 
primitive human times. It would appear that the expressions 
of these races were so much alike, that the speakers on both 
sides could pretty well understand each other; as is always 
the case when two persons speak two dialects of the same 
language. 

But it would further appear that these wives were not 
sufficiently acquainted with the dialect spoken by the 
Adamites to be able to invent a name for the new-born 
infant, and hence it fell, contrary to custom, to the father 
to do it; and he called his name ‘ Enos,’ or, more correctly, 
Enosh. There is evidence to lead to the belief, that if 
Hebrew was not the original tongue, it retained and pre- 
served more of the exact primitive roots, derivatives, and 
construction, than any other dialect. It had advantages for 
this purpose which no other dialect—if, indeed, Hebrew is a 
dialect—could have, inasmuch as it was the one in which 
Elohim Himself conversed with Adam, Kain, Abel, Enoch, 
Noah, and others. It is observable, too—and it is not a little 
significant—that all the recorded names borne by the direct 
descendants of Kain were of Hebrew origin; and so much 
like the names borne by the direct progeny of Seth, that 
some have urged the circumstance as against the truth of 
the Sacred Records, whereas it is one of those natural marks 
and undesigned coincidences which establish their verity. 
These objectors do not observe, what they ought to have 
observed in order to give a just and impartial judgement, 
that the difference between the two lists of names contained 
in chapters iv. and v. is such as always occurs among two 
nations, one speaking the language itself and the other a 
dialect of it—alike and yet not exactly alike. The Americans 
of the United States speak the English language, yet how 
widely in many points do they diverge from the spoken 
language in England! If, then, the theory of philologists 
be applied here, and it be allowed that the people from 
which these two wives came, spake the primeval tongue, then 
all difficulties, real or alleged, will be removed, and some 
obscurities will be cleared. Seth departed from the usual 
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custom, and himself gave the name to his son, because his 
-wife had not the mental cultivation and knowledge necessary 
to work what has ever been a difficult problem. Eve worked 
it in three cases, and formed three names with linguistic 
accuracy; but then she was an educated and well-trained 
woman. And yet—how natural and womanlike !—in applying 
these names she acted, at least in two instances, under the 
guidance of her wishes and her heart, rather than her head. 

Seth chose a very expressive name for his son, and it 
would seem to indicate that Seth himself was deeply im- 
pressed with the sad condition of man, introduced by the 
Fall. Man was constituted for glory, honour, and immortality, 
because it was intended that by boliness he should ever be 
united to the Holy God, Who is the only source of life; but 
unbelief and disobedience severed him from his God, and he 
became like a branch severed from the tree—frail and so 
sickly as inevitably to lead to death, if mercy did not interfere 
in his behalf. Enosh, the name selected by him, means all 
this, and in the Bible is translated ‘mortal.’ lt can be 
scarcely said he coined the word, for it would appear that it 
was in existence long before his day, and applied to another 
race as sickly and mortal as himself; in fact, to the race of 
his wife. He was sufficiently taught of God to+feel and 
deplore his sinful condition. It showed, too, that he had 
the humility to see, that the superior race, the highest work 
of God that ever had been, or ever would be, was, as to 
religion and the love of God, fallen as low as the inferior 
race. Perhaps he long hesitated whether he should join 
himself to one of a semi-civilised race; but if so, he came to 
aright conclusion when he married; and maybe, when he 
selected the word enosh, and by a slight alteration turned 
it into a proper name, he meant to indicate that, in the most 
important matter, the two races stood on equal ground, and 
therefore that the couple were suited to each other. It is 
certainly most remarkable that he then began to do, in 
behalf of religion, what had not been done before. In the 
words of the E.V., ‘Then men began to call upon the name 
of the Lord.’ 
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These are the words next to be examined. The usual 
meaning put upon them is, that soon after the birth of Enosh 
men began to pray to Jehovah ina collective and formal way. 
But surely this was not the first time when men worshipped 
the Lord in combination with each other, and together in- 
voked His name. Kain and Abel had been brought up to 
bring offerings to the Lord at statedly recurring periods— 
the end of the days (see margin); very likely every Sabbath—- 
the end of the days of the week. Doubtless Adam and Eve 
would be present, and here would be gathered more than 
two or three in the name of the Lord; and the offering it- 
self would imply confession of sin, prayer, and praise. Here, 
then, are the elements of public worship carried on years 
before Seth was born. Now, though verses 3, 4, and 26 by 
no means contain, or even imply, a contradiction, yet this 
explanation makes one, and therefore cannot be correct. To 
avoid this created difficulty, others have proposed to read, 
‘Then men began to call themselves by the name of the 
Lord ;’ but there is nothing in the original corresponding to 
‘themselves’; and ‘by’ is not a reliable rendering of the 
particle be. Indeed the E.V. is misleading and lacks pre- 
cision; and to understand the original correctly, another 
rendering should be given, thus: ‘Then it was begun to 
preach (or proclaim) in the name of the Lorp.’ There is no 
word in the Hebrew answering to ‘men’ in the E.V.; and 
the verb should be treated as impersonal—they began, or, 
better still, it was begun. Moreover, this verb is in Hophil, 
which would show that some event or circumstance had hap- 
pened which caused a practice to be begun—a practice of 
some kind which had been neglected before, and the prepo- 
sition bé is the particle always used when one person does 
something in the name of another, and by his sanction. It 
is, however, the word rendered ‘call’ which must take our 
special notice. 

Kahrah, the infinitive of which is here rendered ‘to call,’ 
is a word of very wide application. Its root idea is to call, 
or shout, as if to bring near to the shouter, persons at a 
distance; and it undoubtedly was taken from the cry of the 
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partridge when calling its mate, or collecting its young; and 
in one of its forms it is rendered ‘ partridge’ in Jer. xvii. 11. 
It is therefore frequently applied to the calling of an 
assembly, whether for religious or other purposes (Is. 1. 13; 
2 Kings x. 19; Deut. xxix. 2). It is frequently translated 
‘read,’ as Jos. viii. 34, 35; 2 Kings xxii. 16. Very fre- 
quently it is rendered ‘ proclaim,’ as Lev. xxv. 10; Is. lxi. 1; 
Jer. xxxiv. 8, 15, 17. And ‘preach,’ Neh. vi. 73 and, in 
Jonah iii. 2, both ‘ preach’ and ‘ preaching.’ 

Here, then, there is a wide range from which to choose a 
word in order to express a precise idea. Proclaim is the best 
word, because it carries with it the idea of publicity; and 
moreover the origin of kahrah involves earnestness as to man- 
ner, and ‘proclaim’ embraces this idea better than ‘ preach.’ 
As to bé-shem, ‘ upon the name,’ in the E.V. it is the invari- 
able form used when a person acts as the vicegerent of 
another. Thus the following expressions are found: ‘Since 
I came to speak in thy name’ (Ex. v. 23); ‘ presume to speak in 
my name, ... ‘speak in the name of other gods ’ (Deut. 
Xvili, 20-22) ; ‘minister in the name of the Lord’ (vers. 5 and 7); 
‘greet him in my name’ (1 Sam. xxv. 5); and many other of 
the same kind, in all which bé-shem is found. There is 
therefore no real room for mistaking the precise meaning of 
the text before us. Seth and his parents had not neglected 
the public duty of holding small meetings for making offer- 
ings and for exercising themselves in prayer. Nor was this 
done in the name of Elohim, as some have supposed, to avoid 
a difficulty created by the E.V., for it is expressly said 
they brought their offerings to the Lorp. We are shut up 
then to the translation given above: ‘Then it was begun 
to proclaim in the name of the Lorp.’ 

But there is one passage bearing upon the point too im- 
portant to be overlooked, where the language is precisely 
the same as in the text under examination—‘ I will proclaim 
the name of the Lorn’ (Ex. xxxiii. 19). Here we have ‘ pro- 
claim’ instead of ‘call? and though in the E.V. no pre- 
position is found before the noun, yet in the Hebrew the 
reading 1s be’shem as in the text. 
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The duty now begun, was to make known the one living 
true Lord God, that others might love and worship Him as 
well as themselves, and consequently reap all the advan- 
tages which holy love and worship are sure to produce. This. 
was a duty which Seth and his parents had hitherto neglected, 
and to which they were stirred up by the goodness and love 
of God in the unexpected birth of a son. The sacred nar- 
rative connects the two events. And to Seth! to him also 
—even to him there was born a son; and he called his name 
Enos; then—ahz—at that very time—it was begun to pro- 
claim or make known the name of the Lorp. 

But here arises a most interesting question. To whom 
did he proclaim? Who formed the congregation? If we 
take such data as the Bible, and the whole drift of the narra- 
tive give, we shall conclude that there were not more than 
five persons belonging to the Adamic family and household. 
The usual opinion is that by the time of Seth the human 
population had become considerable; but this is wholly con- 
jecture, and a conjecture on the other side proves just as 
much as a conjecture on this. On the side that the then 
human population was very small, the fourth and fifth 
chapters supply some evidence, and if this should turn out even 
slender and inferential, yet, in the absence of any evidence 
to the contrary, this ought to be considered satisfactory. 
When this evidence is examined, it will be seen that those 
called together for prayer, and to be instructed in the know- 
ledge of the Lorp, must have been composed almost entirely 
of persons from that fallen and unhappy population who 
were on the earth when Adam was created, and to whom, as 
we have seen, he received from Elohim a mission of bene- 
volence. He was to have been a messenger of pity and 
love to the miserable; but he wholly neglected his duty and 
privilege. According to most ancient custom the eldest 
brother was not only the gohel of the family, but also the 
priest and spiritual minister of any that could constitute a 
clan; but Seth also neglected this duty till he was a hundred 
and five years old. Then it was that he became sensible of 
his responsibility and alive to his calling, and began to 
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proclaim in the name of the Lorp. Whatever he did was 
not for his own sake merely, or for that of his family, but 
mainly for the sake of some others. The word ‘began, 
though suitable in some respects, by no means exhausts the 
drift and meaning of chuchal, the Hebrew for which it 
stands. The beginning of a thing does not necessarily 
contain so much an aspect with respect to the beginner 
as to those for whom the beginning was made. The English 
word ‘began’ does not determine which is the leading 
aspect here; but the Hebrew does. The root idea of 
chuchal is to make a hollow, a channel, a way for something 
to go through, or flow through; and one form of it 1s 
applied to the channel of rivers and to rivers themselves. 
Now to make a way for a thing is to let that thing begin to 
go that way; and thus it was that the same verb which 
signifies to make a hollow, means also, in the Hiphel and 
Hophal form, to begin. But then it results from this that - 
the way is made rather for others than for the maker. 
Thus Seth gave an opportunity to worship Jehovah, and a 
way of access to Him, for those who had it not before. He 
himself had enjoyed the high privilege of communion with 
the Lord; but the people to whom his wife belonged had 
not, and Seth now instituted means for this purpose. The 
one Creator who made him created them; and the same 
Lord is rich unto all that call upon Him; and why should 
they be considered ‘common or unclean’? ‘Of a truth God 
is no respecter of persons; but in every nation he that 
feareth Him, and worketh righteousness, is accepted with 
Him.’ ‘lhe sacred narrative was obliged to be short, and 
necessarily select; but the great grand beneficent event 
here recorded was most worthy of record, which cannot be 
said of the untrue interpretation of the words, that men 
then began to pray to God the Lorp. 

Before this point is left, it will be well to remark that 
when we read that Abraham, and also Isaac, built an altar 
and called upon the name of the Lorp, we ought to forget 
the selfishness of our nature, and the too often exclusiveness 
of our worship, and understand that these two patriarchs 
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publicly taught the knowledge of the Lorp to the benighted 
population wherever they pitched their tent. When the 
Spirit enlightened them, it was not that they might put 
their light under a bushel or hide their talent in a napkin, 
but put it in a candlestick, that all around might see it 
and, if they would, be bettered by it. Christians in general 
have delegated this duty to a class only—the ministers of 
Christ—forgetting that one part of the minister’s office and 
duty is to direct and help them in discharging the universal 
duty of ‘holding forth the word of life’ to the dead in 
trespasses and sins. 

This fourth chapter has supplied a large amount of infor- 
mation concerning the doings and manners of primitive 
man; and if it had not been found in a book which claims 
to have been written by inspiration of God, but had come 
from a profane source, it would have been highly valued, 
and admitted as evidence concerning the state and condition 
of the first men. There is so much naturalness in the account, 
. and such an entire absence of any appearance of invention or 
of intention to mislead, as to make us suppose that it might 
have been written, or at least composed, by Seth himself, 
and handed down through Enoch, Noah, and the Semitic 
peoples of Chaldea and Arabia to the time of Moses, who 
was led to adopt it and to incorporate it in his history of 
primitive man. It is also deeply interesting in a philological 
point of view, as it yields some evidence that the language 
spoken by Adam and his sons was in existence as a spoken 
tongue before his day; and this is worthy of research both 
by philologists, ethnologists, and antiquarians. Even those 
who have believed in the Divine sanction given to the truth 
of this most ancient narrative have not made enough of it. 
It is a deep mine of precious ores; but scribes, in general, 
have taken only some lumps of gold from the surface, found 
by others long, long ago, and bave exhibited them in a new 
cabinet of their own contrivance, with a good amount of 
dross shaped and gilded to make it passable. If each 
succeeding miner had dug only a little deeper than his 
predecessor, how rich by this time we should have been ! 
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CHAPTER V. 


We have here a very precious fragment taken from some 
historian and genealogist of the earlier times. 

It demands and deserves the deepest examination ; for it 
is capable of adding greatly to our knowledge of the habits 
and transactions of primitive mankind. While it records 
much, it on some points implies more; and we should be 
ready to embrace whatever may fairly be drawn from it. 

Ver. 1. The first thing that must strike the reader here 
is the peculiarity and suggestiveness of the opening clause. In 
about a dozen of other similar places Moses contents himself 
with the words, ‘These are the generations of’ so-and-so, or 
with the simpler form, ‘The generations of’ so-and-so. Here, 
however, he mentions a book of generations ; and moreover he 
prefixes a demonstrative pronoun, ‘ this.” The Hebrew idiom 
does not require the definite article for either noun, for he 
mentions a specific book of certain specific generations, and 
his words warrant the definite language of the E.V. ‘This 
is the book of the generations of Adam.’ This form of 
words is found nowhere else in the O.T., and it occurs -but 
once in the N.T. As therefore it is so exceptional, and so 
different from the usual form, Moses must have had some 
reason for adopting it, and the earnest student will go deeper 
than the surface to inquire what that reason may have been. 

First. May he not have intended to intimate to his readers 
that he was not the author, nor even the compiler, of this 
genealogy, but only the extractor of it from some document 
which was written long before his time? He writes as 
though he had the book or volume before him when he copied 
it and inserted it in his own history. ‘This is the book,’ &c. 
Had he been the author he would not have used the emphatic 
word zeh, which in Gen. xxvii. 2 is rendered ‘ very °—‘ whether 
thou be my very son Esau or not ;’ and in Ps. Ixviii. 8, ‘ itself? 
—‘ Sinai ztself was moved.’ The ideaof Moses, therefore, is 
as if expressed thus: The very book of the generations of 
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Adam, or, The book itself of the generations of Adam. Nor 
can it be rightly thought that he took this genealogy from 
some unwritten tradition. Sepher, translated ‘ book,’ forbids 
such a supposition—sepher means a written document. The 
document itself might be long or short, and the matter 
it contains might be of different kinds, but it is never 
applied to information of any sort handed down by word of 
mouth. The invariable use of sepher would warrant the 
translation, ‘ written volume,’ or ‘ written book.’ The first 
two verses are a kind of title, or preface, to the genealogical 
list, in order to give assurance to the reader of its authenti- 
city and correctness. Who the writer of this preface was 
we cannot be positively certain; but without any fear of 
going wrong we may conclude that it was not Moses. The 
whole of chapter v. bears marks of having existed, in a written 
form, before the days of Moses; and by adopting it and 
making it part of his own history he gave to it an inspired 
sanction, as he had before done to chapter 1., to chapter ii. 4, 
and as we shall find he did also to parts of chapter vi. But 
whoever was the composer and writer of the preface, he 
could mean by the words ‘ Zeh sepher toldoth ahdahm’ no less 
than, This is the very written document known and received 
of the generations of Adam. Secondly. Did not Moses intend 
to intimate also that neither he, nor the Spirit who guided 
him, was really answerable for the correctness or incor- 
rectness of the genealogy itself? In many parts of the in- 
spired Book, the office of the Spirit was to give a correct copy 
of an adopted fragment, or a correct report of the words 
said to be spoken; and this plain broad fact removes a large 
portion of adverse criticism on the Bible. Doubtless this 
list is correct ; but this isnot the point. All that he professed 
to do was to hand on a correct copy of a written document 
with which he had become acquainted—very likely during 
the time when he was so royally educated in the vast stores 
of Egyptian learning, part of which must have been the 
science of genealogy, in which the Egyptians were great pro- 
ficients. And it is more than probable that he met with the 
book also when he sojourned for forty years in Arabia, 
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among a Semitic people, speaking a language cognate with 
his own Hebrew, and who, like himself, must have been nota 
little interested in their own ancestry from them, and in their 
ancestry even farther back than them. We have all given far 
too little consideration to the fact that all the human race, 
of whatever nation, had a knowledge of the evil done to 
them by a serpent, and that this serpent was to be crushed, 
and the evil it had introduced to be destroyed, by some one 
born of a woman ; and it was not until it was pretty generally 
known, that the Seed was to descend from the Hebrew branch, 
that other nations lost an interest in it; and then their 
knowledge about the serpent became corrupted, until they 
worshipped the very thing they dreaded. Up to the time 
when a fuller revelation was given through Abraham, none 
knew from what nation or family the Seed should be born ; and 
this kept alive in almost all nations expectations concerning 
this Seed. This knowledge that a coming One would destroy 
the works of the Devil, combined with the hopes of each nation 
that He would be born of some family of its people, was well 
calculated to originate and continue the genealogical science. 
This Seed was ‘ the Desire of all nations,’ and all nations there- 
fore kept a register of their leading families, especially of their 
royal families; for as the Seed was to carry a sceptre it was 
inferred that He would be born of a royal race, as indeed He 
was. This universal practice would account for the fact that 
Moses had in his possession ‘the book of the generations of 
Adam’ when he wrote and compiled the Book of Genesis; 
and it should be distinctly noticed that the period contained 
in the book extended from the days of Adam to the time of 
Noah. 

The questions now occur, When was this book written? 
and, Who was its probable author? It may be questioned 
whether the preface, contained in the first two verses, is 
correctly rendered and punctuated. A full-stop ought not 
to be at ‘Adam’; and ‘In the day’ ought to have been 
‘From the day,’ or rather, as yom = ‘day’ has not the 
definite article, ‘ From a day,’ or ‘ time ’; for the writer does 
not mean to say, From the very sixth day when he was 
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originated, but at-some time during the life or day of Adam. 
The design and drift of the preface demand this reading. 
It was not the main object of the writer to point out the 
facts that God made man, &c., but that the book of 
generations was begun in Adam’s day; and the mode in 
which this is expressed is most appropriate as an introduc- 
tion to a genealogical list. In this connection the preface 
teaches that man, who was made in the likeness of God, was 
capable of propagating his kind, and received a blessing for 
that purpose, and then instances are given of the effect of 
that blessing. Besides, the reading, ‘In the day, makes 
the whole passage incomplete, and obliges the mind to look 
for something to be affirmed which it does not find; for the 
structure of the passage forbids us to answer, ‘God made 
man in that day.” The point may be tested thus: In the 
day that God created man; that He made him in the 
likeness of God ; that He created them male and female ; and 
that He blessed them and that He called their name Adam, 
in the day when they were created,—well, what took place 
when all these things were done? No answer is given; the 
sentence is grammatically incomplete, and the meaning 
obscured. It is evident, therefore, even from the E.V., 
that it is not correct to puta full stop at Adam, and then 
to read ‘In the day’ as the beginning of a new sentence. 
And, besides this, such a rendering keeps out of sight what 
is implied, or rather expressed, that a written book was in 
existence from earliest times. Should not the two verses be 
translated thus: This is the book of the generations of 
Adam from the day that God created man; that He made 
him in the likeness of God; that He created them male and 
female, and that He blessed them and called their name 
Adam, from the day when they were created? The affirma- 
tion of the text is that this book was begun during the time 
when these several things occurred ; and whilst this reading 
is in strict accordance with the Hebrew, it makes the 
meaning clear, it leaves no imperfect sentence, and, more- 
over, it shows the preface to be just such a one as the 
occasion required. The writer affirms that in some sense or 
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other the book begins with the human race, and that this 
race began with Adam and Eve. 

But now another question occurs. Seeing the writer 
remarks that the book was begun in Adam’s day, why does 
he not remark also that it was to end in Noah’s day? Are 
not two things intimated by this omission ?—I. The writer 
of the preface lived and wrote it long before the days of 
Noah. II. When begun, it was not intended to end with 
Noah, but to be carried on till the Seed should appear. It 
is thus almost certain that there was some reason for noting 
the beginning of the register, which did not exist for noting 
its end in Noah. It is affirmed, that the register, or written 
book, was begun in the time of Adam; and that was enough. 
To say more would have been a prophecy, not appropriate 
for a genealogical table. The Hebrew word yom = ‘aday’ 
need not be taken as the space of that twelve hours at the 
latter end of which Adam was made. If the writer had 
intended thus to restrict the time, he would have written 
be ha yom=‘from the day,’ or ‘that day.’ Moreover, the 
Hebrew yom, like the English ‘ day,’ was sometimes extended 
to any period of a man’s life; as we say, such-and-such a thing 
took place in the day of such-and-such a person, meaning, 
during his life, without specifying any particular time of it. 
It is most gratifying to observe that we have in this chapter 
a copy of a document written antecedently to the day of 
Moses, a part of which, from its very structure and nature, 
must have been written in the earliest human age. The 
whole appears to have been a series of registers, inserted 
from time to time when an heir was born in that line out of 
which the Royal Seed, the Crusher of the serpent, the 
Destroyer of the Devil, should arise. The first register, 
contained in verse 8, may have been written by Adam 
himself. Seth may have carried it on to the end of verse 6— 
to the time, that is, when his heir was born. Each suc- 
ceeding head would do the same, and so on till the Seed 
should come, when the register would be complete and no 
more required: for the Seed, the Messiah, was to have no heir 
or descendant, but should abide for ever. The remarkable 
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abruptness with which the list ends in this chapter would 
appear to indicate, that when Lamech made his part of the 
entry, the intention was to continue the registry as thereto- 
fore, but very likely the Flood put a stop toit. After that, 


Moses and other sacred writers carried on the register till 


Jesus was born; and it is a most significant fact that since 
then no register has been kept, not even of the royal family 
of Judah ; and now not a single Jew can prove to what tribe 
he belongs, though the race as a race is kept distinct from 
all others for ultimate glorious purposes. It may be well 
here to notice that sepher = ‘book’ is sometimes rendered 
register in connection with genealogies, as Neh. vii. 5. 

But now as to the preface itself. Correct criticism will 
not allow that Moses did more than copy it. He could not 
have composed it. Writing in his day and from his point 
of view, it is not likely that he would have used the various 
verbal forms which this preface employs. It will be quite 
worth while, for more reasons than one, to pay some atten- 
tion to these verbs. ‘ Created,’ in verse 1,is made to stand 
for beroh, the infinitive absolute in Hebrew; and its use is 
to express the action generally indicated by the verb itself, 
without reference to anything that goes before or that 
follows after it. Béroh, therefore, simply affirms the action. 
‘Made,’ in verse 1, represents ahsah, a preterite, which is 
used to indicate past time from any point to the present. 
Here it would give its own aspect of time to beroh. Where 
the word ‘created’ first occurs, in verse 2, it stands for 
berahahm, the preterite of bahrah. ‘ Blessed,’ in verse 2, is 
yibahrek, the future, or that tense which extends from 
present time to any time afterwards, and its use here would 
show that God blessed not only Adam, but all future 
generations of mankind. ‘Called’ stands for yzkrah, also 
a future, and it proves that for all time God intended that 
the name of His new race of beings should be ahdahm= 
‘earthy,’ or composed of earth. It should be here noted 
that these two future verbs give a sanction to the reading, 
in both verses, of ‘ From the day,’ rather than ‘In the day.’ 
‘Created,’ in the last line of verse 2, represents an infinitive, 
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only here it is in Niphal—bahreahm, which is something 
like the middle voice in Greek, and carries with it a re- 
flective or semi-passive idea. Still, the action denoted by 
the verb is exhibited only in a general way, as in verse 1. 
Now taking a standpoint in the day of Moses, and looking 
at him as writing from that point of view, can it be thought 
likely that he, learned as he was, would use all these various 
and apparently conflicting tenses in one sentence? Had 
the genius of the Hebrew language required such a combina- 
tion of tenses in writing past history, the different tenses 
might have been accounted for; but it does not, and we 
must look further. 

It is not probable that Moses had the very original copy 
of the book before him when he transcribed it. If he had, 
and we could be sure of it, the fact would be most interest- 
ing and telling; but we can be sure of only this—that the 
whole of chapter v. was copied by him from a then existing 
document. As he did not possess the original copy, the 
MS. he copied could have been itself but a copy taken by 
somebody from a previous MS., which itself must have been 
also but a copy (if it was not the very original document) ; 
and we must thus go back till we have found a period which 
would show the language of the preface to be natural and 
proper, and till we have found also a person from whose 
standpoint it would be appropriate and grammatical, 
according to the nature of the Hebrew tongue. If we fix 
upon any man just before the days of Noah, or after that time, 
then, if he originated the preface, and compiled the many 
and precise particulars of the genealogy, he must have been 
inspired to do it. That so many names, and such numerous 
specific dates, during a succession of about a thousand years, 
could have been received by tradition is contrary to all 
experience, and is incredible. It may be questioned, too, 
whether Moses. would have lent his sanction to any informa- 
tion or alleged history handed down through so uncertain 
and deteriorating a medium ; for though a copyist is answer- 
able only for the correctness of his copy, yet he would not 
have inserted in his inspired work what was not true. 
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Besides this, when we have fixed upon a person—say Noah— 
as the compiler of the list and dates, and Enoch as the 
writer of the preface, even then the questions would still 
arise, Must not Noah have been inspired? and, Is the 
language of the preface appropriate to the time of Enoch? 
Now, however, the first question may be answered, it is certain 
that the language of the preface is no more suited to the 
pen of Enach than to the pen of Moses. Whatever may be 
concluded concerning the list, we must go back further than 
the time of Enoch to find the writer of the preface. As to the 
list itself, it bears internal marks of being added to, in each 
successive generation, according to a model introduced in 
the first generation; and to this, reason and common sense 
lend their sanction. 

But what shall be said about the authorship of the pre- 
face? It would really appear that there were but two persons 
who could use its peculiar construction with any grammatical 
propriety ; only the thought is so new that by most it will 
be deemed incredible. The language might pass as from the 
pen of Adam ; but it would be most appropriate and becoming 
and befitting to the pen of Elohim Himself. Is the reader 
startled? Let him remember that as in science, so in the 
Divine Record, there is much more in it than has yet been 
taken out of it; and that a thing may be new to us, and on 
that account be deemed incredible, though in itself it is both 
old and true. A possible discovery should not at once be 
objected to, but examined with impartiality. To say that 
the art of writing in any form was not known in the days of 
Adam is an assertion begun in conjecture, and is outweighed 
by these two facts: (1) Here is a book mentioned—a real 
written document, not a mere vocal tradition. (2) The 
language found in the preface of this book can find its proper 
origination only from the pen of some one who lived in 
the very earliest human times. Besides this, the people of 
Kain’s adopted country were, as we have seen, acquainted 
with the art of engraving on metals, and all that one of his 
descendants—Tubal Kain—could do, was to improve upon 
their knowledge. Now engraving is a kind of writing, and 
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the supposition is by no means groundless nor far-fetched, 
that this art was used for purposes of record as well as for 
that of ornamentation. And what favours this view is the 
fact, that fathers and mothers had to coin new and suitable 
names, and that they did this by taking some expressive root, 
and then either by a transposition of consonants, or by the 
substitution of another vowel sound—as Jabal and Jubal 
—or by additional letters, they formed the new name 
they wanted. But, then, could they have done this without 
what we call an alphabet ? and does not an alphabet imply 
the art of writing in some way? If the Kainites had this 
knowledge of engraving—that is, of this kind of writing— 
could the Sethites be ignorant of it? We have seen that 
there must have been an interchange of visits between the 
two households and families, as also, in time, much inter- 
course between the two peoples; and if the one knew what 
the other did not, each would naturally communicate it to 
the other. We would, however, rather adopt the opinion of 
the ancients, even among the heathen, who attributed the 
origin of the arts to the gods; and, curiously enough, some 
of- these, in giving expression to their faith, would use the 
very name of Elohim. And is it not most gratifying to 
observe, and should we not be ready and even glad to 
receive it, that in the Inspired Volume we have two verses 
which look exactly as if they had been written by our Elohim, 
as He afterwards wrote the two tables of stone, and the 
construction and language of which cannot find so befitting 
a place as the pen of Him, nor indeed any other proper 
place ? 

Taking, then, this preface as the composition of Elohim, 
and taking also as our guide the genius of the Hebrew lan- 
guage, let us see how appropriate it is as coming from Him, 
and what force the supposition lends to the words. 

He first gives a title to the genealogical register: 
‘This is the book of the generations of Adam.’ The words 
which follow display a knowledge which He only could 
possess and communicate, and therefore they must be the 
very words which Elohim wrote, or the very words which 
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He instructed another to write. If he instructed another 
to write, He must have done this some time after the 
narrated events took place, and the one so instructed 
would have looked on the events as past, and consequently 
he would have used the preterite of each verb, as indeed 
the E.V. does—‘ created,’ * made,’ ‘ blessed,’ ‘called.’ This, 
however, is not the case in the Hebrew text, as we have seen, 
which, when put into English in literal form, would appear 
thus: This is the book of the generations of Adam, from 
the day that God created man. In the likeness of God He 
has made or had made him; a male and a female He has 
created or had created them. And He shall bless them and 
shall call their name Adam from the day when they were 
created or from the day of their creation. 

To see the full drift and force of these words, we must 
endeavour to take the standpoint of the original speaker or 
writer, whoever he was. Now it seems evident that this point 
of time must have been somewhere between the period when 
Adam was created and that. period when Eve was produced. 
It will be observed, that the preface first speaks of Adam, the 
male, and afterwards uses accordingly the singular pronown 
othoh = ‘him’; and in affirming his creation the absolute 
infinitive in Kal is used. One only therefore is included so 
far. When, however, the preface speaks of blessing and of 
giving the race a name, it expressly mentions a female as 
well asa male, and then uses the plural, othahm=‘ them’; and, 
in affirming their creation, it employs the infinitive absolute 
in Niphal, which perhaps would silently but effectually inti- 
mate to the Hebraist, that the act by which Adam was 
created was reflected on Eve, when she was made out of him. 
Both created; both the same as to genus; both alike in 
form ; and yet how different! Eve was the reflection, or, as 
St. Paul calls it, the glory of the man, a helpmeet for him ; 
and to express this dissimilar-similar nature—this adapta- 
bility of the one to the other, Adam coins two new names to 
express the relationship in which they stood towards each 
other: ‘She shall be called Ishah because she was taken out 
of Tsh? We have scen that in Genesis i. the creation of the 
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human race is spoken of only in avery general way, and that 
chapter 11., from verse 4, was written to supply other matters 
needed to be known. We have seen also that Eve could not 
have been made on the same day as Adam, nor the next day, 
seeing that was the Sabbath. Chapter ii. has supplied us with 
pretty clear intimation that Adam was created a young man 
not yet come to virility, and that Elohim was his companion 
and educator. The probability is, that Adam had lived a few 
scores of years before he was married to Eve; and it must 
have been at some point after these two periods that the 
preface was written. 

Nor need we be at much loss to fix upon pretty nearly 
the precise time when this took place. The time of Adam’s 
marriage was a most befitting occasion. Elohim Himself 
performed what we may call the marriage ceremony. He 
brought her unto the man; and thus marriage was instituted 
in paradise in the time of man’s innocency. ‘Therefore 
shall a man leave his father and his mother, and shall cleave 
unto his wife: and they shall be one flesh.’ Then it was, 
when the formal act of marriage had been completed and 
not before, that the blessing was bestowed as briefly men- 
tioned in verse 2, and more fully recorded in chapter i. 28. 
‘And Elohim blessed them, and Elohim said unto them, Be 
fruitful and multiply, and refill the earth,’ &c. Now how 
natural that on this occasion, or a little after, He should 
have begun a system of registration! He knew that by His 
incarnation He should become the Seed of the woman; and 
He knew also how important it was that His people should 
be able to trace His earthly generation. And what better 
step could He take than actually to begin the book of the 
generations of Adam and give directions to Adam as to the 
way in which it was to be continued? In this theory every- 
thing is natural and such as common sense itself would dic- 
tate. Not a point is overstrained or farfetched, and it meets 
all the requirements of the case. It is not, iv itself, impos- 
sible, or even improbable; and an ounce of probability 
and of suitability is enough to turn the scale where there is 
not room for an ounce even of conjecture tothe contrary. If 
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the list was not written from time to time, as the theory 
suggests, it must have been written by inspiration of Elohim ; 
and why bring in this supposition when there is no need of 
it, and where there is no indication of it? The preface, too, 
must have been written by the inspiration of the same 
Elohim or directly by Elohim Himself, for He only had 
originally the knowledge of its contents; and why resort to 
the former when Elohim Himself was frequently and per- 
sonally and visibly present with Adam and Eve—perpetually 
conversing with them, instructing them, and giving them 
directions concerning what they were to do and were not to 
do? There could be no more impropriety in His beginning 
the writing of such a document, than in His inspiring 
another to write it, at any after period. With His own hands 
He had laid out and planted a garden, as a fitting place for 
His new and dignified creature to live in, and why should 
He not also, in teaching Adam, give him a specimen of the 
art of some kind of writing, which art was so useful and 
desirable for him to learn and practise? The only thing 
really against the theory is that which has often been so 
fatal a hindrance to Biblical discovery—it is new and not 
supported by ‘authority.’ But let what we contend for be 
understood. We do not say that writing then was what we 
call writing now, or that we must include in the then mode 
of writing, all that we now include in it. All we contend for 
is, that those who lived in the very earliest period of the 
human race had some mode of recording thoughts and 
events, and some visible marks which were used as signs of 
the then alphabetic vowel and consonantal sounds. The art 
was then in its infancy, and had not attained anything like 
the perfection in which it is known now. It has ever been 
the wisdom of God to help man where he could not help 
himself, and always in that degree only which was required. 
If Elohim had chosen to do it, He might have at once insti- 
tuted a perfect system of alphabetic writing ; but had He 
done so on this great point, or on any other, man would not 
have had either scope or motive for exercising his powers of 
improvement and invention. Of course all He would then 
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do, would be to show the possibility of recording thoughts and 
events; and, by writing the title and preface for the needful 
book of the generations of Adam, to give a specimen of how 
it might be done, leaving it with man to improve upon it 
or to invent other methods. Man’s nature and necessities 
required such a prompting, and there is no reason for doubt- 
ing that the great Creator and Teacher gaveit. Here wasa 
need requiring almost immediate supply, and it was just like 
the Lord our God to furnish it. 

Then, farther, as to the importance of such a register, and 
consequently as to the worthiness of the object for sucha 
One as Elohim to begin it, much stress should be laid upon 
the fact that the Seed was to be born of the human race. 
The ignorement of the fact, that there were erect and intelli- 
gent races on earth when Adam was made, has given us many 
false views, and wrongly tinged our thoughts concerning 
large portions of Holy Writ. We shall soon find that there 
was a race which Moses calls Ha Nephilim, but the Seed was 
not to come from them ; and therefore, in giving a title to the 
book of generations, Elohim was careful to specify that they 
were the generations of Adam—a name which He Himself 
gave to the human race, as a race. When Adam is looked 
at merely as an individual, the article ha is prefixed—ha 
Ahdahm; but this is not found in the preface, which shows 
that it is speaking of the race, not so much of the indivi- 
dual who was the first of the race. There was no need to 
give the genealogy of another race, or to say anything about 
them, except incidentally. The ancestry of the Seed was the 
important point. But though the preface alludes to the race 
at large, yet it seems to have been expedient to do this in such 
a way as not to exclude distinct thoughts of the individual 
man who was the earthly father of it, and in such a way, too, 
as to leave it to be inferred, that the line of genealogical 
heirship was to be reckoned through the father alone. Sup- 
posing such a thing to occur, as the heir of Adam marrying 
one of another race, it would be understood that this circum. 
stance would not vitiate the proper descent of the Seed. 
In time it was announced, as the purpose of Jehovah, that the 
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Seed should be born of the Israelitish nation ; yet His descent 
was by no means vitiated when one of His ancestors married 
Ruth the Moabitess, who was the great-grandmother of 
David himself. Though these points may be deemed small, 
yet they deserve notice, and their bearings are not unimpor- 
tant. The conclusions then arrived at are—(1) That Elohim 
may have written the preface to the book of the generations 
of Adam. (2) That there is no conclusive reason against the 
theory, or any evidence at all adverse to it, except what is 
founded on conjecture and tradition; whilst the evidence 
afforded by the Bible, and by the nature of things, makes it so 
highly probable, as to be more worthy of belief than many 
things which are received without doubt. (3) That the object 
and purpose of such a genealogical register was so important 
and so needful, in order to show the descent of the Seed, as to 
niake it worthy of Elohim to plan and to begin. (4) That the 
structure of the preface from His point of view, and His time, 
is grammatical, clear, suitable, and forcible. And (5) That 
the art of writing was introduced by Elohim and known to 
Adam and his descendants till the time of the Flood. Perhaps 
it was afterwards lost, as much other knowledge was lost, 
through the confusion which that awful catastrophe intro- 
duced, and through the dispersion which afterwards occurred ; 
and thus it became needful that, under God, mankind should 
invent and reintroduce this and many other lost arts. 

Now, how significant, and how authoritative, and how 
comforting, are the two future tenses, as coming from 
Elohim, Who is Jehovah Himself! A preterite would 
have blessed Adam and Eve only, and them only to the time 
the blessing was uttered; but His use of the future tense 
when He pronounced the blessing proves, that He intended 
to bless in some way or other, and in some degree or other, 
the whole of the human race for all time. As might have 
been supposed, His intention was virtually a promise; and 
accordingly all mankind have been more or less blessed, and 
ever will be, as long as they exist. And the assurance given 
to Noah in chapter viii. 22 is no more than is wrapped up in 
this future tense of the word ‘bless,’ when it comes from the 
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mouth or pen of Elohim. That this formula of blessing 
should have been frequently adopted by those who expressed 
their good wishes for others, and that it should have become a 
grammatical construction, is just what might have been ex- 
pected. It is especially in benevolence and beneficence that 
we are to be followers of God as dear children ; and the more 
we love our Elohim the more it will be our joy to be like 
Him, and the more our sorrow that we imitate Him so im- 
perfectly. The English form of salutation and good wishing, 
as ‘ Good-day to you,’ &c., extends but to a very limited period. 
A form and a tense which includes all future time have yet to 
be supplied. The Shemite race, in following the example of 
Elohim, adopted the tense used by Him, and wished to those 
they saluted all present and future good things; and it was 
thus that the reapers said to Boaz, ‘ The Lord bless thee.’ 

Then, as to the second of the two futures, rendered ‘called’ 
—‘ called their name.’ As it includes not only the then pre- 
sent, but all the then future time proper to the verb, it really 
expresses intention on the part of Elohim as to what should 
be the name in Hebrew of the human race for all future time. 
It proved also a kind of prophetic name; for after the Fall, 
Elohim said to Adam, ‘ Dust thou art and unto dust thou 
shalt return.’ And it is a thing which ought to be noticed, 
that whenever He Himself speaks of man He uses the word 
ahdahm. Others use ish and enosh, but He does not. Now 
who could express intention of what the proper name of man- 
kind was to be, for all time, except Elohim Himself, especially 
as this expression of intention was made from the very time 
that the two sexes of human nature were constituted, and 
when there was no one else, either to originate the name or to 
give utterance to it? And very remarkable and significant is 
the fact that Adam had to give names to all he had to govern, 
and whose superior he was; and as Elohim was the only 
superior of man, and as He was to be their governor, their 
Adonai, their Lord, He gave the name to them. He called 
them ahdahm from the day when they were created. 

Vers. 8-32. As these verses are so alike it will be expe- 
dient to treat them in general observations. 
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The great age to which the Antediluvians attained is to 
us surprising. In consequence of transgression they, like 
ourselves, became mortal; yet some of them lived near a 
thousand years, others above eight hundred, and one only 
below this number. Now, if a man lives to be a hundred 
years old, he is spoken of asa marvel, so rare is it to find one 
of this age. How is this? There is nothing now in the 
structure of the human frame to shorten life any more than 
at that time. The fact of wear and tear was the same then 
as now, and also the method of repair and of nutrition. 
An examination of the body, however full and searching, can 
detect nothing belonging to its nature or structure which 
necessitates short life. Why, then, does death now visit man- 
kind so early? Did God decree that in postdiluvian times 
human life should be so much shortened? If so, the decree 
must have been made for some grave reason. To make it 
arbitrarily, and without reason, on a point which so very 
materially affects the duration of life, is contrary to His 
established method of government. Were, then, the years 
of that period so much shorter, as some have fancied, as to 
make the average duration of man’s life really as long now 
as it was then? No; this cannot be; and thus to account 
for the difference is worse than fanciful. Seedtime and 
harvest, cold and heat, summer and winter, day and night, 
recurred after the same interval before the Flood as since; for 
the seasons and years, then as now, were regulated by the 
revolution of the heavenly bodies. The same Hebrew word 
which meant a year down to the time of Noah was used 
afterwards to express the same idea. And it is remarkable 
that shanah=a ‘ year’ signifies something which is repeated 
by that which is like itself. Thus the first year was the model, 
and each succeeding year was like it. The Inspiring Spirit 
would not, in one part of His Book, have used any word, in 
another part, in a sense different from the first meaning 
attached to it. From the time of the creation the length of 
the year has been measured by the apparent revolution of the 
sun. Before the Flood Methuselah was not reckoned old till 
he was nine hundred and sixty-nine years of age. Now, ifa 
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man lives to be a single hundred he is counted very, very 
old. The difference is amazing, and it cannot be accounted 
for on any of the above grounds. One ground only will 
account for it, and that one is sufficient. The habits and 
practices of mankind are totally different from what they 
were in primitive times. Vice is grown to gigantic propor- 
tions. Self-indulgence is universally yielded to, and self- 
denial all but unknown. Bodily desires are grossly and 
unnaturally administered to; and the preservation of bodily 
health and vigour, by ‘temperance, soberness, and chastity,’ 
is almost if not quite forgotten. It is not fully known, even 
to the knowing, nor is it sufficiently considered, even by 
the thoughtful, that excessive indulgence of the bodily 
appetites overtaxes natural powers; consumes nervous and 
vital energy faster than it can be made and consolidated ; 
interferes with the digestive processes ; suspends the play of 
the nutritive forces; engenders bad blood, properly called 
the vital fluid, and introduces not only weakness, languor, 
and low spirits, but also life-shortening and life-destroying 
disease. Then, as animal nature is as capable of degenera- 
tion as it is of improvement, where perfection is not reached, 
so human animal nature has sadly and seriously degenerated ; 
and each succeeding generation must necessarily become 
worse and worse, according toa natural law, unless some 
overwhelming crash or some revival of religion and morality 
put a bar to the vitiating process. This degeneracy has 
sometimes grown to such a pitch, both in individuals and in 
communities, as to superinduce an incapacity ` for reform 
and improvement ; so that nothing remained but to sweep off 
such persons and nations with the besom of destruction, and 
thus prevent the wounds and the bruises and putrefying sores 
from spreading and getting worse. These are the fatal in- 
fluences which shorten human life. A generation in the 
sensible and simple times before the Flood was estimated by 
hundreds of years, now it must be estimated by tens. How 
true is the saying of Wisdom, ‘The wicked do not live out 
half their days.’ 

Nor is this dynastic register without information on at 
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least one feature of this subject. It would appear that the 
patriarch who put off his marriage the longest, was the one 
who lived the longest: Methuselah was not married till he 
had ‘lived a hundred eighty and seven years ;’ and he did 
not die till he was nine hundred sixty and nine years old. 
Jured, too, was not married till he had lived a hundred 
sixty and two years, and he did not die till he had attained 
the age of nine hundred sixty and two years. Whereas, 
taking the other extreme, Enoch married as early as when 
he was sixty and five years old; and it would appear that 
at the age of only three hundred and sixty-five he was unfit 
for earth and earth’s toils and cares. At that date ‘he was 
not; for God took him.’ A glance at the register contained 
in chapter xi. will show that after the Flood the men there 
mentioned married very early, and died early. As generations 
passed by, both events took place earlier and earlier; till, in 
answer to the question, ‘ How old art thou?’ Jacob had to 
say, ‘ The days of the years of my pilgrimage are a hundred 
and thirty years: few and evil have the days of the years 
of my life been, and I have not attained unto the days of the 
years of the life of my fathers in the days of their pilgrimage.’ 
Moses, too, had cause to lament for others as well as for 
himself. ‘The days of our years are threescore years and 
ten; and if by reason of [extra] strength they be fourscore 
years, yet is their strength labour and sorrow; for it is [now]. 
soon cut off; and we fly away.’ The difference in the length 
of life among us and primitive mankind is amazing, ac- 
knowledged, and lamented. The fact that the difference was 
lamented by an inspired man (Moses, in Ps. xc.) is sufficient 
to prove that it was not made by any ordering of God; and 
what then could have been the cause except the depraved, 
the deteriorating, habits of mankind which breed disease and 
early death? The effects of these habits seem to increase 
in degree as generations pass by. How almost universal is 
hereditary disease; and how can it be otherwise where extra- 
vagance, luxury, idleness, intemperance, self-indulgence, and 
incontinency exist and abound? These vices destroyed the 
old empire of Rome, and they are sufficient in time to destroy 
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the human race itself. Indeed, they would have done so long 
ago but for the mterposition of God’s providence and grace. 
Sad tu confess, however, these destroying vices are fearfully 
prevalent throughout Europe, and must result in as terrible a 
catastrophe as the world ever saw ; and it will be when society 
shall deem themselves the most secure that the unlooked-for 
and discredited crash shall come. ‘When they say, Peace, 
peace, then sudden destruction cometh upon them ;’ and the 
survival of the fittest shall introduce a renewed race of man- 
kind under the new state of things in the heavens—in the 
atmosphere, and in the new earth wherein dwelleth righteous- 
ness. 

In the state to which human nature is now reduced, we 
cannot form a just estimate of what the healthy human 
frame is capable as to active power and passive endurance. 
We sometimes hear of alleged wonderful feats performed 
by athletes; but that such can be considered marvellous 
shows only how low we have fallen and how small is the 
strength of the generality of men. It is astonishing how 
much expense and what an amount of pains are expended to 
improve the breed of certain animals. If the same care were 
taken in the case of man, what mighty results should we 
see! Men, however, will not do this, and it will not be till 
the times of the new heavens and the new earth, till Christ’s 
universal reign shall be established, when right and sanitary 
common sense shall prevail, that ‘ man’s days shall be as the 
days of a tree,’ and that ‘the righteous—the right ones— 
shall flourish as the palm tree, and grow like a cedar in 
Libanus.’ 

But now a curious, though somewhat important, question 
arises. Was it originally intended that the mother should 
have a child so frequently as is the case now? and was it 
intended that the children of one family should be so numer- 
ous as they often are now? It would appear that it was not, 
and that Malthusianism, and its supposed bearing on alleged 
Bible theory, comes to naught. The indications and data 
bearing on this point are these :— 

Though we cannot tell how long it was before the Fall 
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that the woman was made and brought to the man, yet it 
seems certain that their marriage was not consummated till 
after the Fall, as intimated in chap. iv. 1, and shown by the 
corrupt disposition of Kain. It will be sufficient here to 
conclude that he was born a few years after the pair had 
become sinful and guilty. We have seen some reason to 
suppose that Kain and Abel were twins. If this were so, 
then Adam and Eve had no other child till a.m. 180, when 
Seth was born. Or if they were not twins, then but one 
child was born between the birth of Kain and that of Seth— 
that is, three children only were born to them up to a.m. 130. 
So far there is no uncertainty about the point; and as we 
may reasonably infer that afterwards Eve bore children 
in the same ratio, the whole of Adam’s family would not 
number more than about twelve, even if Eve continued to 
bear all her life, which was not likely, any more than it was 
likely that Adam continued to beget during the whole of his 
life. Nor should we forget the possibility that Eve died 
long before her husband. All we know for certain is, that 
during her life, whether it was long or short, she bore both 
sons and daughters; but it is not at all probable that she bore 
anything like the number popularly but groundlessly attri- 
buted to her. 

Then we have the positive assertion of Elohim Himself 
that the conception as well as the sorrow of the woman should 
be multiplied ; and not only so, but greatly multiplied. ‘I 
will greatly multiply thy sorrow and thy conception ’—mul- 
tiplying I will multiply. The repetition of the possessive 
pronoun shows that the conception was to be multiplied, as 
well as the sorrow, and indeed the increase of the latter was 
dependent on the increase of the former. Sorrow would be 
multiplied because conception and consequent delivery would 
be multiplied. Many have talked loudly and largely upon 
the evils of what they choose to consider an overgrown 
population, and they have ventured on remedies for the 
alleged evils, some of them wicked and atrocious; but let 
men learn self-control, and follow the original laws of their 
nature, and not the dictates of a fallen carnal mind, and 
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while health, vigour, and long life would be the consequence, 
a proper amount of population would exist—-well-fed, well- 
educated, and well-conducted. Let no one dare to attribute 
to tbe arrangements `of the all wise and all good Creator 
what can be attributed only to the weakness, incontinency, 
and folly of man. At the beginuing it was not so, and it 1s 
certain that it was never intended that female human nature 
should be made to bear the strain of modern times. 

It may be thought that this calculation is based on 
insufficent grounds, inasmuch as it takes for granted that no 
daughters were born to Adam between the birth of Kain and 
Seth. Let this point, then, be examined. 

Due regard should be paid to the fact that no record is 
given of the birth of any daughter. If we had to deal only 
with registers of heirs, in the line from Adam to the 
Messiah, this omission might easily be accounted for; but 
this is far from being the case. We have a narration 
respecting some family affairs of Adam and Eve; and if a 
daughter had been born to them before the birth of Seth it 
would surely have been recorded in chapteriv. It records 
the birth of daughters among the Kainites ; why not among 
the Adamites if among them such an event had occurred 
during the chronology of this same chapter? Silence on 
the part of the Bible concerning alleged events is often taken 
as proof that such events never took place; why should we 
make this an exception ? Should it be said that it is contrary 
to experience and observation that daughters are not born as 
well as sons to the same parents, the answer is, that even now 
it is not uncomnion to see whole families of sons without 
daughters, or with one daughter. Jacob had twelve sons and 
but one daughter, and it is remarkable that she was the last 
child of her mother Leah, and perhaps the last child of her 
father. Certainly ten sons were born to him before he had 
a daughter, and it is quite possible that something like this 
may have been the case with Adam. Indeed we shall shortly 
see that this was the case. It may be further answered by 
asking, Is it not contrary to present experience and observa- 
tion that men should not be married till they are above a 
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hundred years old ?—and yet we know this was the case with 
some of the Patriarchs. Facts on this point in that day 
were contrary to observation in the present day, yet those 
fucts were facts—that is, they were real and true; and if 
present observation 1s no disproof of the one, why should we 
consider it conclusive in the other? The truth is that the 
habits and customs of society can now be no guide as to 
the habits of society then; and it does appear to be a fact 
that Eve so seldom bore children that no one was born of her 
from the birth of Kain and Abel to that of Seth, which must 
have been a space of seventy or eighty years. 

But, further, chapter vi. 1 gives clear intimation that the 
daughters of Adam and Eve were not born till later on in 
their life. It would be outof place here fully to discuss this | 
comprehensive and wonderful passage. But, while referring 
to the remarks further on, it shall suffice to notice now that, 
according to the E.V., daughters were not born till ‘men 
began to multiply upon the face of the earth.’ It says that 
so-and-so took place when men began to multiply and when 
daughters were born to them; conclusively showing that 
daughters were not born to men (following the E.V.) till 
men began tomultiply. It is sheer superficiality, and a mere 
begging of the question, to say that men could not have 
multiplied unless Adam and Eve had daughters in early life, 
and brothers had married their sisters. This gratuitous way 
of perverting the sacred narrative and of contradicting 
Bible teaching is that which, more than anything else, has 
brought discredit upon the Divine inspiration of that Holy 
Book. It sufficiently accounts for the multiplication of men 
in early times without taking it for granted that the wise and 
good Creator obliged the first husbands and wives to commit 
unnatural and incestuous crimes—crimes which He in His 
own Book denounces so strongly. When we come to chapter 
vi. 1 and 4, we shali obtain conclusive evidence on this sub- 
ject. It is enough just now to observe that, according to the 
English translation, daughters were not born to men till men 
began to multiply. Why at all add the words ‘and daugh- 
ters were born unto them,’ if the daughters had been born 
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before men began to be multiplied ? Iı daughters were born 
when men began to multiply on the face of the earth, then 
they were not born in the early life of Adam and Eve. It 
does not matter what date we attach to vi. 1, the argument 
on the point is the same; only the longer time the date is 
put onward, the stronger the argument becomes. Anyhow, 
it appears certain that Adam had no daughters before the 
birth of Seth, and this is the point now argued. 

And if we will but go deeper than the surface, and 
receive all the teachings of the Bible, we shall see that God 
had a design in this. We have already had some inferential, 
but satisfactory, evidence that, though there were none of 
the genus homo before Adam, yet that there was a race of 
intelligent beings on earth much like man in appearance, 
but on whom, in creational status, man was an advance. 
We have seen also that they were in a pitiable condition, 
and that Adam had a mission of beneficence to them. Among 
this race there were females fit to be wives to the sons of Adam. 
Kain married one of them, and we shall learn much more 
concerning them when we come to chap. vi. 4. If the human 
race had remained holy and upright there would have been 
an incongruity in the union of the two races, but the human 
race was now fallen, as well as the Nephilim = ‘ the fallen 
ones, who were the predecessors of man both in point of 
time and place; and thus their union now would be con- 
gruous, and might be attended with advantages on both 
sides. If the later race was superior to the earlier race or 
races, and if the former was intended to raise and benefit 
the latter, what better could they do than intermarry, and 
thus in time establish the blessings of religion, of culture, 
and of civilisation everywhere? The line of the Seed would 
not be at all endangered by these intermarriages; for, as 
we have seen, this line was reckoned through the sons only, 
and was not disturbed when the birth of Messiah was con- 
fined to the nation of the Jews, even though one of the 
grandmothers of David was a Moabitess. For the design, 
then, which God had in view, no arrangement could be more 
effective or suitable. If we will receive it, there is sufficient 
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evidence to show that this was the plan acted upon by the 
first men. Kain married one of the prior race. Seth must 
have done the same, and the incestuous and forbidden prac- 
tice of brothers marrying their sisters did not exist till the 
sons of God saw the daughters of men that they were fair, 
and took from them wives of all that they chose. And then 
it was that the human race began to degenerate, morally 
- and physically, until their extermination became a necessary 
act, though a severe one. Though all this may be new, yet 
we beg that it may not be rejected on that account, nor 
rejected at all until aftera candid, a thorough, and a competent 
examination. 

The next thing to be noticed in this chapter is the state- 
ment that Adam begat his son Seth ‘in his own likeness, 
after his image.’ The exact force of this language can be 
decided only on Bible grounds; and as the principal words 
are important they must be fully and critically examined. 
This will include, too, a fuller examination of the phrase, 
‘likeness of God,’ in verse 1, than is found in the notes 
on i. 26, 27. 

One would have supposed that when we read that man 
was made in the likeness of God, and that Adam begat a 
son in the likeness of himself, the two likenesses were the 
same. The words are the same, and the grammatical 
government is the same, so that the language itself affords 
no ground for taking them, in the one verse, the opposite to 
what they are in the other. True, we find the word ‘own’ 
with respect to Adam—‘ 1n his own likeness ’—and this might 
lead the English reader to suppose that there was something 
in the Hebrew which might indicate that, as Adam was now 
fallen, his likeness must be taken in contrast to the likeness 
of God. There is, however, nothing in the original which 
is peculiar, and nothing which requires the word ‘own.’ In 
verse 1 the words are bi demuth Elohim =‘ in likeness of God’; 
and in verse 3, bi demutho =“ in his likeness,’ the o being the 
inseparable possessive pronoun, his, referring to the noun 
‘Adam’; and the phrase is exactly the same in force as if 
written bi demuth Ahdahm. Ini. 27 we find also the word 
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‘own,’ but there it is properly given in italics as consistency 
and correctness would require. Italics. here, and their 
absence there, have certainly tended to a misconception of 
the sacred text. No doubt Seth was born in sin and shapen 
in iniquity; and he was by nature a child of wrath even as 
others, but the Hebrew text requires that we should take 
the phrases ‘likeness of God’ and ‘likeness of Adam’ as 
indicating something altogether unconnected with the Fall, 
and quite independent of it. As we have seen, and shall 
further see presently, St. Paul and St. James speak of the 
image of God as untouched by the Fall, and most strange 
and lamentable it is, that commentators should so ‘elucidate’ 
one part of the Bible, as to make the elucidation flatly con- 
tradict another part; and that, too, by persisting to take 
phrases and words in a non-natural and non-lexical sense. 
Notwithstanding the sameness of language, theologians 
have decided that the likeness of God, as written here and 
in chapter i., consists mainly in mental qualities and holy 
dispositions, and that the likeness of Adam consists in the 
loss of holy dispositions, though not in the loss of mental 
qualities. The one, they say, is the opposite of the other to 
a certain extent and after a certain manner. It is obvious 
that there is no analogy of faith in such interpretations. 

But let us turn to the sacred text itself. Demuth= ‘likeness’ 
is from dahmah—a word of such various and, at first sight, 
of such apparently opposite applications, that lexicographers 
have resorted to the easy plan of supposing as many different 
words as what they call different meanings. The root idea, 
however, is such as to be capable of being applied in different 
ways without losing the precise force of that idea; which is 
to be level, to be equable, to be even; and hence, in one of 
i‘s applications, to be like; and its noun, demuth, means 
likeness, similarity. So far as to its lexical force; now as to 
the usus scribendi in the Bible of this noun. The remarkable 
feature about it is, that it is always applied to something 
which is the object of sight. It is never applied to any 
thing that is spiritual or intangible or mental or such 
things as the eyes of a man cannot take cognisance of. 
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This fact, which can be verified by anyone, goes far to show 
that the ‘likeness of God’ does not consist in those mental 
and moral qualities which commentators, one after another, 
so much insist upon. They argue thus: ‘God is a spirit; 
and as a spirit cannot be recognised by bodily eyes, the like- 
ness of God must consist in those qualities which belong to 
spirit.” And though it isa misapprehension and a misappli- 
cation of St. Paul’s teaching, yet they quote his words to 
confirm their opinion, as found in Acts xvii. 29: ‘ We ought 
not to think that the Godhead is like unto gold or silver or 
stone, graven by art and man’s device.’ But surely to prove 
that the Godhead—the essence of Deity (76 @ecov) —is not like 
metal or stone idols by no means proves that the likeness of 
God belongs to Him as Deity, and in respect to His invisible 
qualities as a spirit. Theologians in general have ignored 
one of the first principles of inspired teaching. Bi demuth 
Elohim=‘ the likeness of Elohim,’ cannot, consistently with 
Bible teaching, be interpreted as meaning the likeness of 
Deity as Deity. No doubt Elohim was and is Deity Itself, 
but not in His capacity as Elohim, any more than He was 
Deity in His capacity as Christ, or the Anointed One. From 
before the beginning of creation, Elohim, Who is no other 
than our Jesus of the N.T., has ever possessed two natures 
in one Person, the Divine nature—for He was Deity Itself— 
and a created nature, by which he became ‘the firstborn of 
every creature,’ and ‘the beginning of the creation of God.’ 
In this created nature He had an organised material frame, 
though not of earthly origin as was the frame of Adam. 
This frame He could render visible or invisible, just as He 
pleased; as He could also His glorious resurrection body. 
It was in this body, as we must call it, that He so frequently 
walked and talked with Adam and Eve in Paradise; as also, 
after the Fall, not only with these two, but also with Kain, 
Abel, and others. It was because He had this real body that 
the sound of His footsteps could be recognised, and His real 
voice heard in the garden. All this is as much Bible narra- 
tive as is the narrative of the six days’ work and of the 
planting of a garden, or of the making of woman, all of 
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which we properly look upon as real transactions. But, 
strange and sad to say, when divines come to the above parts 
of the sacred narrative they resort to allegory. Those incidents 
are not real, say they: Elohim had no frame or body. He 
could not speak, and He had no voice which could be heard, 
or ever was really heard, though the plain literal language 
affirms it. When others, following their example, alle- 
gorise the narrative of the Creation, of the Temptation, 
and of the Fall, &c., these theologians come down upon 
them pretty severely; and yet, though their own error is the 
same, they perceive it not, and go on turning what incidents 
do not square with their notions and traditions into that 
which no mind can grasp—something which is above us, 
beyond us, a mystery which we must leave, difficulties and 
depths of the Bible which we must not expect to fathom, 
but which we must reverently receive. That is, in reality, 
we must receive their mystification of Bible narrative, not 
the plain narrative itself. Let us ever remember that the office 
of faith is to receive the simple literal narrative of the Word 
of God, not man’s perverted and perverting traditions and 
philosophy. Elohim, as Elohim, had a real material created 
frame or body of the most exquisitely beautiful form, and of 
divine majesty and dignity, the chief among ten thousand 
and the altogether lovely; and it was in this likeness of Elo- 
him that man was made. No doubt Elohim, as Elohim, had 
mental and moral qualities, for His understanding is infinite, 
and He is the fountain of morality and holiness; and no 
doubt Adam when first created had a measure of these qua- 
lities, for he was made a little lower than Elohim (see Heb. 
of Ps. viii. 5). It was not, however, to these things that the 
words ‘ likeness of Elohim’ referred, but to something visible 
to the eye; for demuth =‘ likeness’ in this passage is no excep- 
tion in meaning, but is what it is in all other passages where 
it occurs. 

Besides this, it should be remembered, that that which 
bore the likeness of Elohim was that part which was made 
or created. The words of Elohim are, ‘ Let us nake man in 
our image, after our likeness ;’ and then it is added, ‘So God 
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created man in his image, in the image of God created he 
him.’ That it was the body only which was made or created 
is further evident from chap. ii. 7: ‘ And the Lord God formed 
man of the dust of the ground.’ Here is what was created, 
and what was made in the likeness of Elohim. But though 
most curiously and beautifully organised, and a masterpiece 
of Divine material workmanship, it was yet inanimate. It 
had neither life nor mental qualities nor holy dispositions ; 
though it had the capability of holding and of exhibiting 
all of them. Then it was, when this created part was finished 
in the image of God, that ‘the Lord God breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life and man became a living soul.’ 
These words of the E.V. are neither full nor precise. ‘ Breath’ 
stands for Nishmah or Neshamah,.the Spirit of Jehovah, the 
Third Person of the Trinity; and this it was that the Lord 
God breathed or infused into the yet inanimate frame of man. 
This Neshamah, or Spirit of the Lord, is the Lord and Giver 
of life, as it is phrased in the Nicene Creed; and there is no 
life of any kind, in any person or thing, of which He is not 
the direct Author and Sustainer. He is therefore called in 
Hebrew Nishmath chayim=‘ the spirit of lives >—of all kinds 
of lives, whatever may be their ‘ manifestation.’ Not Nishmath 
chayi as if the Author of one life only. It was when a por- 
tion of this Neshamah of lives was put into man’s earthy 
frame that, in the words of the E.V., he became a living soul. 
But in the Hebrew the reading is not merely nephesh chayiah 
but le nephesh chayiah, which le is an inseparable preposition 
ordinarily meaning ‘in,’ but after verbs of change or of 
motion ‘ into.’ Certainly correctness and fulness of translation 
demands that le should be recognised in some way. Yzhi, ren- 
dered ‘became,’ is from hahyah, a verb of extensive use and 
application, and is often translated ‘to be,’ ‘to do,’ ‘to com- 
mit,’ ‘to come to pass,’ ‘to become,’ &c. Indeed its aspect 
and connection in the Hebrew must determine what word is 
to be employed in a translation. 

If in the passage before us (Gen. ii. 7) the reader 
attaches the idea of change to the word ‘ became,’ then pos- 
sibly Je may be considered as included, and be read as if 
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written thus: ‘And man became (what he was not before) 
a living soul.’ Still, as this separates the preposition from 
the noun where it is in the Hebrew, and carries it to the 
verb where it is not, the rendering would be more precise if 
some other word were substituted for ‘became’; and perhaps 
no better word can be chosen than ‘ changed,’ as suggested by 
Gesenius. ‘The Lord God breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life and man was changed into a living being ;’ in 
contrast to the fact that he wasa non-living being before the 
spirit was infused into him. As to the reason for substitut- 
ing ‘being’ for ‘soul,’ it must be left for a more suitable place. 
Lexically, and according to the usus scribendi, nothing can be 
said against it, though, following tradition, some will not 
like it. 

The point to be observed is this—that whatever was 
living or mental or holy in Adam was not made or created. 
All these qualities were produced in him after he was made 
in the likeness of Elohim, out of the earth, and after a por- 
tion of the Great Neshamah was infused into him. That is, 
the living, the mental, the spiritual, the holy powers and 
qualities which were possessed by unfallen Adam, were the 
result of the indwelling Spirit infused into him; by which 
means his body became the temple of the Holy Ghost, the 
Neshamah of Jehovah. The endowment of man with these 
gracious gifts was not part of the creative process, properly 
so called, and as it was the created part which bore the like- 
ness of Elohim, therefore this likeness did not consist in one 
or more of these gifts or qualities, which were not created, 
but in that noble majestic form of body which the Second 
Person of the Trinity assumed before all worlds, and in 
which He so often appeared to the patriarchs, This is the 
literal truth of Holy Writ whether it is believed or not. 

Tzelem =‘ image’ stands in the same category with demuth 
=‘ likeness.’ It is never applied to anything which is not an 
object of sight, and its lexical force and derivation tie it down 
to this meaning alone. If in these passages in Genesis there 
were any, the slightest, intimation that in these instances the 
force and application of demuth and of tzelem were different 
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from what they are in all other places, of course this would 
be sufficient, but there is no such intimation. And is it not 
most perilous to the cause of Bible truth, and toa right and 
clear understanding of its inspired contents, to allow systems 
of theology and the ‘principles’ of the sects to warp the 
words of God and to take them, now in this way, now in that ? 
The plea that is sometimes made, that such a method is 
necessary in order to harmonise various passages of Scripture 
is groundless. The method of variously expounding Bible 
words may be needful to harmonise the Bible itself with 
many parts of popular theology. We, however, unhesitatingly 
protest against this misbelieving and infidel practice. It 
makes the Bible yield to tradition, varied and even con- 
tradictory though that may be, instead of obliging tradition 
to yield to the Bible, the only standard of revealed truth ; 
and as it is the fruitful source of infidelity and of indifference 
to the religion of Christ, it ought to be indignantly repu- 
diated by all Christians. 

Seeing, however, that it is averred that the teaching of 
other parts of the Bible obliges us to put a phase of mean- 
ing to ‘image’ and ‘likeness’ in Genesis, different from what 
other passages require, let us examine the point. 

Let us first look for the sense in which St. Paul under- 
stood the word ‘image.’ It would appear that he took ‘the 
image (cixwv) of God?’ in some sense which he could not 
apply to woman. ‘For a man, indeed, ought not to cover 
his head, forasmuch as he is the image and glory of God: 
but the woman is the glory of man’ (1 Cor. xi. 7). Two 
things are here affirmed: (1) That man is the image and 
glory of God. (2) That he is so now, notwithstanding he 
is sinful by nature and a sinner by practice. This being so, 
the image of God is something separate and apart from 
piety and holiness, and consequently it does not consist in 
holy qualities and dispositions. But again, in the matter of 
bearing the image of God, woman is not associated with 
man, but put into contrast with him. She is not the image 
of God. St. Paul does not venture to say that she is the 
image even of man, though he does say she is man’s glory. 
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According to the Hebrew of Gen. ii. 18, she was man’s 
counterpart-—the same, yet essentially different; one in 
whom he could glory; one whom for her own perfectness and 
suitability in all respects he could honour, admire, and 
love, though not bearing the image of God or the image 
of himself. But, then, can we say that the image of God 
consisted in holy qualities? When woman was made, was she 
not as holy as was Adam when he was first made? and when 
she is a new creature in Christ, is she not as holy as any 
man is when he is renewed by the Holy Spirit? Again, can 
we maintain that the image of God consists, even partly, in 
intellectual faculties? For though she is not said to be the 
image of God, yet, in point of fact, does not woman as well 
as man possess and exhibit intellectual powers, and some- 
times does she not show greater intellect than that possessed 
by the majority of men? If mental powers were part of the 
image of God, then all animals of every kind possess this 
part of it; for though these powers in them are far below 
those in man, yet they have real mind; and sufficient to 
enable them to fill their places in the world, and to act for 
themselves. ‘God teacheth man more than the beast of the 
field and maketh him wiser than the fowls of heaven’ (Job 
xxxv. 10, 11; see also xxxix. 17). According to St. Paul, 
then, the image of God does not consist, even partly, in moral, 
holy, or mental qualities. It was beside his object in this 
passage to say what was the image of God, yet he gives us 
a clue to it. It would appear that in his mind ‘glory’ was 
the same as likeness. ‘ Man is the image and glory of God,’ 
says he. Now glory is something seen, something exhibited 
outwardly, and something which at the same time is a 
credit and honour to the one possessing it; and so far it 
exactly corresponds with the word demuth of the Hebrew 
O.T., with which St. Paul was so well acquainted. Glory 
is not an invisible and incorporeal thing, but that which 
can be seen by man’s eyes. While the following is con- 
sidered, let it be remembered that St. John is speaking of 
the Word, of the very Elohim Who is the Creator, and in 
Whose image man was made. ‘And the Word was made 
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flesh (and we beheld his glory, a glory as of the only 
begotten of the Father) full of grace and truth ’ (John i. 14). 
Now what we want to prove from St. Paul’s word (1 Cor. 
xi. 7) is, that holy and intellectual qualities are not the image 
of God, nor part of it, as written in the Book of Genesis. 

To the same effect are the words of St. James (ili. 9): 
‘ Therewith curse we men which are made after the similitude 
of God.’ No one can argue from this text, any more than 
from that of St. Paul, that it referred to the time when man 
was made, and while he was holy; for St. James uses the 
plural number—‘ men which are made after the similitude of 
God.’ If the image of God consists at all in holy dispositions, 
then Adam only ever bore it, and he not after the Fall. 
But here it is affirmed that it is borne by men generally. 
And inasmuch as by ‘made’ St. James cannot mean 
created, he must refer to the fact that men are produced or 
made by natural generation; and what is this but saying 
that men at their birth are made in the image of God? 
Much traditional error exists on this point, and the mischief 
it does is, that it reflects a false colouring on many parts of - 
Holy Writ, and perverts the simple natural meaning of the 
Spirit’s teaching. Men, corrupt and sinful as they are in 
their moral natare, are still made in the similitude of God, 
and therefore that similitude cannot consist in anything 
which belongs to men’s moral or intellectual nature; and, 
this being so, we are driven to the known lexical common 
meaning of the words, and to the use to which they are always 
put, and conclude that the image and likeness of God con- 
sist in the outward form and features in which Adam was 
made—a form and features which he did not lose by the 
Fall, and which men still possess. 

A parallel passage in the O.T. must not be passed over. 
It is the more valuable inasmuch as its use occurred in the 
time of Noah. ‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood by man shall 
his blood be shed; for in the image of God made he man’ 
(Gen. ix. 6). Here the great atrocity of murdering a man is 
made to depend upon the fact that he is made in the image 
of God. ‘ Made ’ in this passage is a preterite, and its range 


of time is up to the present. Up to now, man is made in 
the image of God. But, then, does not this show that the 
image of God could not include a moral nature and holy 
dispositions? Man had become a sinner, and in and of him- 
self he had no good thing. Nay, he had become so morally 
bad, that one man made in the image of God could murder 
another man bearing the same image; and therefore a 
deterring penalty was to be exacted. But, again, the 
murdered man bore the image of God; and this constituted 
the atrocity of the crime of murder. But who allows that 
either mental or moral qualities can be murdered ?—and yet 
that which might be murdered, is the very thing made in the 
image of God. Can we any longer doubt? Is it not mani- 
fest, that it is the beautifully moulded and marvellously 
organised frame of man, which was made in the image of 
Elohim? On this point it is curious to observe, how one of 
the latest commentators unwittingly concedes just what is 
required. In answer to the inquiry, ‘In what did this 
Divine image and likeness consist?’ he writes thus: ‘ Not 
- in external form ... except so far as man was made erect, 
and his stature betokened dominion over the other animals ; 
and so it is a picture of the sovereignty of God.’ ‘Except 
so far,’ &c.! The exception is that which is here contended 
for. It was not in ‘external form,’ ‘ except’ the ‘ external 
form ’ of being ‘ erect,’ and with a ‘stature ’ which betokened 
dominion; . . . and so it—the ‘external’ ‘stature ’—‘ is a 
picture of the sovereignty of God.’ We need go little if any 
further. In ‘external’ ‘likeness of God,’ man was made 
with an erect form and stature, and consequently God or 
Elohim who made him was of erect stature. 

Commentators one after another have handed on the 
notion that tselen=‘ image’ signifies the outline, and that 
demuth=‘ likeness’ is the filling up of the outline; but the 
distinction is entirely conjectural, for it has no lexical 
authority, nor is it supported by the usus scribendi of either 
word. When the distinction is applied to the words as 
used in reference to God, it is most objectionable. Image 
of God—that is, the outline of God. Likeness of God— 
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that is,.the filling up of God. Those who hand on this dis- 
tinction affirm that the image and likeness of God consist 
in mental and holy and moral qualities. Apply then, this, 
their distinction, to their own definition. Image is the 
outline of God’s mental, moral, and holy qualities; likeness 
is the filling up of these qualities. If there is any reality 
in the distinction, image must imply imperfection, and 
likeness perfection. Thus, when a man was made in the 
image of God he had the imperfect outline only of God. 
When made in the likeness of God he had the filling up the 
perfectness of God. To state the distinction so as to grasp 
it, is to refute it, especially when stated fully, thus: When 
man was made in the image of God, he had an outline only 
of God’s mental, moral, and holy qualities; but when made 
in the likeness of God he had these qualities in their fulness 
—their perfection. Do these theologians mean this, or do 
they write without due thought? If they mean their 
‘elucidations’ to be believed, do they not see how they 
must perplex the devout and earnest student of Holy 
Writ, and what a stumbling-block they put into the way of 
those who are sceptically inclined? To talk of the outline 
and filling up of what are contended to be the spiritual qua- 
lities which belong to Deity, is nonsense, if it is not profane ; 
but because it professes to be an explanation of the Bible, 
and because it is taken as the Bible itself, it meets with an 
acquiescence which is often mistaken for reverence. The 
only sensible, scriptural, and consistent conclusion to which 
we can come is, that Adam was not created in any image and 
likeness of Deity, as Deity; but, as the Second Person of the 
Trinity was pleased before all worlds to assume a body of 
visible form and material substance, and became Elohim, the 
vicegerent of Deity, to carry out all Deity’s designs, so when 
He made man of the ground He was also pleased to mould 
him in the image and after the likeness of His own body— 
that is, of His visible Self as Elohim. 

Let it be further considered that the image or likeness 
of Deity, as Deity, must be Deity Itself. A likeness is not a 
likeness, if in any respect or degree it has any unlikeness. 
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Can any mere creature, even man, the highest of all created 
beings, hold and sustain the likeness of Deity, as Deity? If 
so there was nothing peculiar in the incarnate Son of God, 
though He said, ‘I and my Father are one;’ and ‘ He that 
hath seen me hath seen the Father;’ for the same thing 
might have been said of Adam before his fall, and indeed of 
every man who is a new creature in Christ Jesus. But, 
truth to tell, of no one can it be said that, with respect to the 
above qualities of Deity, he bears the likeness of God, except 
the Son of God Who is very God as well as very man. He, 
and He only, is or can be ‘the brightness of the Father’s 
glory and the express image of His person.’ Such a one 
need not think it robbery to be equal with God, but it 
would be arrogance in the extreme, and little less than blas- 
phemy, if anyone else were to think it of himself; and most 
saddening it is that theologians should teach that the phrase 
‘likeness of God’ denotes the possession by a creature of 
certain qualities of Deity, and that ‘likeness’ means not the 
‘outline’ of these qualities but the ‘filling up’ of the same. 
If this be true, then Adam was not man, he was another 
Deity. Lucifer said, ‘I will be like the Most High;’ but 
men had better leave the assumptive blasphemy to him, and 
claim no likeness for themselves or for each other, except in 
the sense already indicated—the sense in which the Spirit 
dictated the phrase, ‘image and likeness of God.’ 

This discussion will not be complete unless we notice the 
opinion broached by some, that the image of God consists, 
at least in part, in the dominion which God gave to man. 
They think they gain this from the fact, that after the words, 
‘Let us make man in our image,’ God added, ‘and let him 
have dominion,’ &c. Now no doubt extensive dominion was 
committed to man as the vicegerent of Elohim, and that his 
mien and manner were majestic and commanding; but Gen. 
i. 26 does not intimate nor imply, that the image of God 
consisted in this vicegerency or in the dominion given to him. 
The proposal of Elohim to Deity contained two things, dif- 
ferent both in nature and design—(1) ‘ Let us make man in our 
image ;” (2) ‘and let him have dominion,’ &. The opinion 
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above named makes the image and the possession of domi- 
nion to be one and the same, whereas Moses makes them 
distinct, though both were proposed to be conjoined in one 
man. The image was to be one thing, and the being en- 
dowed with dominion was to be another. The particle vau 
= ‘and ’ is sufficient to prove this. Moses therefore goes on to 
say, ‘So God created man in his image,’ &c. Two things are 
evident here—({1) It was what was created and made in man 
that bore the image of Elohim; (2) When man was created, 
the image, whatever it might have been, was completed. 
But Moses separates the act of creation from the act which 
authorised him to exercise dominion; and therefore in 
verse 28 he writes thus: ‘And God blessed them, and God 
said unto them, Be fruitful and multiply and replenish the 
earth and subdue it, and have dominion,’ &c. Here the en- 
dowment of dominion is put into the same category with 
the endowment of the power to be fruitful, &.; and we 
might with equal reason hold, that this power of being fruit- 
ful is the image of God, as hold that having dominion is 
the image of God. Nay, if dominion is the image of God, 
then to be fruitful and to multiply and to replenish the earth 
is equally the image of God; for the power and authority 
for all these things was conferred at the same time, and by 
the same act of blessing, as was the power and authority to 
exercise dominion. It is clear, from the sacred text, that 
the act of blessing, whereby the power and authority were 
conveyed to be and to do all these things, was a distinct act, 
and took place after the creation of man, and when he had 
already been made in the image and likeness of God. It 
was by creation alone that man was made in this image; 
and as soon as he was thus made, he bore the likeness of God ; 
and therefore it was neither imparted nor completed by any 
subsequent act. Surely when persons teach that the image 
of God consists in exercising dominion, they must do it 
without consulting the Bible; and the only really consistent 
common sense and scriptural view of what the image of 
God is seems to be that already pointed out—namely, that 
as Elohim had Himself a material frame of a real and lovely 
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form, it was in the image of this form that He was pleased 
to make man. This may be new to many, but it is true 
nevertheless. 

~ We are now prepared to understand the precise force of 
the expression, ‘ Adam begat in his likeness after his image.’ 
He begat, that is, one of his own kind: not one of another 
kind. One like himself in bodily form and: features, and 
possessing all those wonderful and beautiful organisations 
and capabilities which belong to the human frame. The 
part of Adam which was made of the dust was his body 
only, and it was the made part alone, which bore the image 
of Elohim. God made various animals, each after its kind, 
and endowed them with power to propagate after their kinds, 
and they all produced a progeny just like themselves—in 
their likeness, after their image. None of them begat one 
of another kind, nor one in the slightest degree improved or 
developed, so as in time to become a superior kind or genus. 
God made the various breeds of animal nature capable of 
being improved and variegated in some of their features, but 
not of becoming another genus. This also is the law of 
man’s animal nature. All even he can do, is to beget one 
in his likeness after his image; not one who in genus shall 
be either above him or below him. Man’s nature is neces- 
sarily capable of degeneration, or it could not be capable of 
improvement. It has, alas! become degenerated ; but he still 
begets in his image after his likeness; and his image and 
that of Elohim was one and the same. Man, by the Fall, 
lost his spiritual life, and perhaps also his brilliancy of 
intellect; and it would naturally be a question with him, 
whether the Fall would make any difference in the bodily 
shape of his children. This, however, he could learn only 
by the result, which was favourable to him; for Kain and 
Abel, as well as Seth, were born in the likeness of their 
father. While it is true that they all were conceived and 
born in sin, yet this is not the precise truth taught in the 
passage before us, for the likeness of man refers only to his 
bodily form and appearance. And here it will be expedient 
to make some effort to revive a doctrine which has long 
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been too much forgotten—namely, that man is capable of 
begetting his bodily frame only. He can no more beget 
bodily life or mental faculties, than he can beget a holy 
spiritual nature. When a human being is born, he has life; 
and if he grows up, he exhibits more or less of mental 
powers; and if he is born again from above, he has a 
spiritual holy life; but he does not get these from nature, 
or because he is begotten by an earthy living parent, or is 
nourished by a living parent. Physical life and mental 
faculties, as well as spiritual life, come direct from God’s 
Spirit. It is true that this is contrary to general opinion, 
but nevertheless it is the clear teaching of Holy Scripture. 
Modern theology teaches, that it is within the province of 
man to beget both bodily life and mental faculties; and 
some theologians go as far as to say that if man had 
remained unfallen and holy, he would have begotten and con- 
veyed the spiritual holy life also. And no doubt it must 
follow, that if fallen mortal man can beget two of the sorts 
of lives of which man is capable, then unfallen man might 
have begotten the third life also. But, truth to tell, neither 
fallen nor unfallen man can beget either bodily. or mental 
or spiritual life, and those commentators who have taught 
otherwise have sadly swerved from the teaching of Holy 
Writ. 

It will be interesting and expedient to see what the 
Bible says on the subject. St. Paul distinctly declares that 
God is as directly and really the Father of human spirits, 
as men are the fathers of human bodies. ‘ We have had 
fathers of our flesh which corrected us, and we gave them 
reverence; shall we not be much rather in subjection to 
the Father of spirits and live?’ (Heb. xii. 9) Here several 
points are worthy of notice: (1) The universal idea of a 
father is, that he is a begetter or originator of his children, 
and that they are his children only because he begat them. 
(2) There are many fathers of flesh. In reference to this 
point St. Paul uses the plural—fathers; and it should be 
specially noticed; for (3) There is but one Father of spirits. 
In the first case we have the plural of the producers and the 
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singular of what is produced; but here we have the opposite— 
the singular of the producer and plural of what is produced 
—spirits. Many fathers of flesh or body; one Father of 
many spirits. As, too, the word ‘spirits’ is plural (rv mvev- 
patwv), it proves that the spirits are distinct individuals, 
though all begotten by the one great Father. (4) The 
same idea must be attached to the word ‘father’ in both 
clauses; and we can truthfully no more deny that God is 
directly the Originator of human spirits than we can deny 
that some specific man is the originator of each human body. 
(5) If man propagates spirit as well as flesh, there could be 
no room for the contrast so distinctly drawn by the apostle. 
God does that with respect to the spirit which He does not 
do with respect to the body. He produces the body me- 
diately, through the father; He produces the spirit for each 
body immediately, from Himself; just as at the beginning, 
when He infused directly from Himself a portion of His 
own Spirit into man’s frame. By Isaiah He teaches this 
truth : ‘I will not contend for ever, neither will I be always 
wroth; for the spirit would fail before me and the spirits 
which I have made’ (chapter lvii. 16). The E.V. reads, 
‘Souls which I have made,’ but it is a flagrant mis- 
translation, for the Hebrew is not nepheshoth=‘ souls,’ but 
neshamoth=< spirits.” In this verse, both the Hebrew words 
for ‘spirit’ are used; thus, the ruach=‘ spirit’ would fail 
before Me, and the neshamoth=‘ spirits ’ which I have made. 
In language too clear to be misunderstood, God here claims 
to be the Maker of the human spirit. In chapter xlii. 5 He 
goes even further, and ranks the act of forming this spirit 
with the act of creating. ‘Thus saith God the Lord, he that 
created the heavens and stretched them out; he that spread 
forth the earth, and that which cometh out of it; he 
that giveth breath [neshamah] unto the people upon it, and 
spirit [ruach] to them that walk therein,’ &c. He who 
created the heavens, &c., here declares that He now and con- 
tinually gives neshamah or ruach to the people—that same 
neshamah, or ‘ Spirit,” Who is ‘the Lord and Giver of life,’ 
and without Whose presence and operation there can be no 
o2 
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life anywhere. He did not infuse this life-giving spirit at 
the beginning once for all, and leave man to propagate it. 
The bestowal of this spirit to originate life, whether physical, 
mental, or spiritual life, He has ever reserved to Himself ; 
and it is amazing that so many, even among those called 
philosophers, should suppose that a mere physical material 
process can propagate and convey an immaterial and spiritual 
essence; and it is still more amazing that those who profess 
to believe the Bible, should hold an opinion so contradictory 
to its teaching as shown above. The inspired prophet 
Zechariah is in accord with Isaiah and St. Paul. ‘Saith 
the Lord which stretcheth forth the heavens, and layeth the 
foundation of the earth, and formeth the spirit [ruach] of 
man within him’ (xii. 1). Like can beget only its like. 
‘That which is born of the flesh is flesh,’ and nothing 
besides, or better, or higher. Materiality cannot beget 
immateriality. ‘But that which is born of the spirit is 
spirit ’—it partakes of the nature of its heavenly origin. 
Adam was not made a quickening spirit. ‘The first man 
was of the earth earthy ;’ and the earthy, whether in fallen 
or unfallen man, can give rise only to what is earthy. ‘As 
ia the earthy, such are they also that are earthy.’ The 
second Adam, Jesus alone, the Lord from heaven, is the 
quickening Spirit; and, as we have seen, He claims to be the 
Maker, the Former, of every human spirit. 

But now to make this bear upon the main point before 
us. The image of Adam, in which he begat Seth, is said to 
consist in unholiness—in fallen, immoral, dispositions and 
propensities, which, it 1s further said, have their seat in the 
soul, in the mind, in the spirit, of man. All these expres- 
sions are used by theologians. But what saith the Scripture? 
It teaches, too clearly and distinctly to be misunderstood, 
unless it is perverted by man’s traditions, that God forms 
each human spirit, and that it comes direct from Him to 
quicken each human frame; and if so, the descent of original 
sin is not in the spirit of man. Mun does not beget the 
spirit, and it therefore cannot be contaminated by man. Now 
as it is certain that man is born in sin, it is equally certain 
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that sin is not inherent to this spirit, and certain also that 
the likeness in which Adam begat his son Seth, did not 
refer to his immaterial part. In all sciences, except theology, 
we should say, that if B was made in the likeness of A, and 
C was begotten in the likeness of B, then the likeness must 
be the same in all three cases; and surely this is the literal 
common-sense meaning of the Bible, however the tradition 
of the elders may teach the contrary. We have seen that 
the likeness of Elohim, in which Adam was made, had 
reference to the shape and beauty of the body, and when 
Adam begat a son in his likeness it had reference to the 
same thing. 

To Adam and his wife this fact must have been especially 
comforting and significant. There is little doubt that they. 
must have had their fears, as to the effects the Fall might 
have on the bodily appearance of their progeny. This, 
indeed, was not expressed in the judicial sentence pro- 
nounced on them; and therefore they very likely knew that 
such an effect would not result from any direct act of God. 
They must have been aware, however, that by the Fall they 
were much impaired and were even mortal; and they could 
hot have known, that this would have no physical effect upon 
their children, till after sufficient experience. Part of the 
sentence pronounced on the physical constitution of Eve 
was, that her sorrow and conception should be largely multi- 
plied; and she could not at first tell what effect this change 
might have at the time of birth, whether on the mother or 
on the child. Nor is it at all improbable that there was 
something physically wrong in her second son, to induce a 
fond mother to call him Abel =‘ vanity’; and it might have 
been this physical deficiency or deformation, or whatever it 
was, that contributed not a little to deter him from the 
laborious pursuits of husbandry, and to lead him to take 
to the easier pursuit ot keeping sheep. Besides this, they 
had seen a physical change, as a consequence of wrong, in 
the case of the instrument of temptation. He that among 
the lower creatures bore the greatest resemblance to the 
human pair, being naked and, as to form, erect and a 
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biped, was condemned to crawl. It is more than likely that 
such things as these would give much uneasiness to Adam 
and his wife; and they could not be sure that some physical 
deformity or lack would not accrue to their children from 
the Fall. But when Seth was born they had what they must 
have considered sufficient experience to give them confidence 
and to allay their fears. Here was a son, the third child 
born to them, and there was no malformation in him nor 
deficiency. As was the father, so was the child. Adam 
begat in his likeness, after his image, and called his name 
Seth. How pleased the parents must have been ! 

But, further. The fact that Seth was born in the physical 
likeness of his father was most significant and telling to 
Adam and Eve. They knew that they had incurred death, 
and all things included in that dread term. But no sooner 
was the sentence pronounced than a most gracious promise 
of deliverance was given. They may not have fully under- 
stood all that was included in what is now seen to be so 
amazingly comprehensive; but they did see it was some- 
thing that would counteract the bad effects of the Devil’s 
work. They must understand the exceeding sinfulness of 
sin and all its dreadful consequences in order to see the 
length and breadth of that great and precious promise; and 
this they were not likely to perceive at first. One thing, 
however, they did perceive—namely, that physical change 
was a consequence of disobedience—though they must have 
had very dim notions as to its nature and extent. But the 
very obscurity would increase their apprehensions and make 
them fear the worst, though at times they would hope for 
the best. After all their fears, however, Seth was born 
without any stamp of a curse. He was a complete child, in 
his father’s likeness, and after his image. Now to whom 
and to what would they attribute this? Surely to the 
promised Seed, and to His work and merits; and in this 
view it was doubtless recorded, and that too, as we have 
seen, by Elohim Himself, in His preface to the prescribed 
book of the generations. Alas! that a record which contains 
an intimation of the blessed effects of redemption should be 
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so perverted by theology. The conclusion is as before, that 
the image of Elohim consists in bodily likeness. 

But against this will be brought two passages from the 
writings of St. Paul, which read thus: ‘Ye have put off 
the old man with his deeds; and have put on the new man, 
which is renewed in knowledge after the image of him that 
created him’ (Col. iii. 9, 10). ‘Put off, concerning the 
former conversation, the old man, which is corrupt according 
to the deceitful lusts; and be renewed in the spirit of your 
mind; and put ye on the new man which after God is created 
in righteousness and true holiness’ (Eph. iv. 22-24). 

It is thought that these texts prove, that the image of 
God mentioned in Genesis consists in holiness. Of course it 
is not denied that man was thoroughly holy when he was 
made, nor does the argument above used imply any denial of 
this. Nor is it denied that this holy nature and character 
bore a resemblance to the nature and character of God. But 
it is denied that these passages fix the sense of the words 
‘image’ and ‘likeness’ in Genesis. It will be allowed by 
most, that in all languages there are many words which have 
in their use a secondary figurative application, and that the 
sacred languages are no exception to this practice. It must 
further be granted, that there can be no figurative applica- 
tion of any word unless it has already had its real and 
literal application. Now this is the case with the word 
‘image.’ St. Paul uses it in the former way, derived from 
the literal, as used by Moses in Genesis. The passages them- 
selves supply sufficient proof of this. The word ‘creation’ in its 
primary and literal sense means the act of producing some- 
thing for the first time, and to create, means the actual doing 
of it. In these passages the apostle uses the verb figura- 
tively, and applies it to that change which the Holy Spirit 
works in the true believer; and its use in this way serves to 
give prominence to the vital truth, that man is no more able 
to renovate himself than to create himself. In other places, 
also, ‘ creation ’ and ‘create’ are used in the same way, and 
serve the same end. In both these passages St. Paul speaks 
of the old man, which is corrupt, and which brings forth 
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corrupt fruits. But he speaks also of the new man, and 
the change from the one to the other he calls a new creation ; 
not that the nature of the new man never existed before, for 
Adam had it before the Fall, but because the change was 
God’s direct act, as was the act of creation; and hence the 
secondary, figurative use. That it is the secondary use is 
evident from the fact that St. Paul makes ‘create’ and ‘ re- 
new’ to be interchangeable. ‘ Be renewed in the spirit of your 
mind ; and put on the new man which, after God, is created,’ 
&c. In the same secondary way he uses the words ‘after 
God,’ in the one passage, and ‘image of God’ in the other. 
But then, as we have said, the figurative implies the literal, 
and if Moses had not primarily used the terms ‘ create’ and 
‘image’ in the real and literal application, St. Paul could not 
have used either of them in the figurative. And it should be 
noted, that to take these passages otherwise is to make 
St. Paul contradict himself in 1 Cor. xi. 7, and St. James 
in iii. 9, and Moses in Gen. ix. 6, passages which have 
already been considered. 

But, further, the language of St. Paul shows the precise 
force which he attaches to the word ‘image.’ His use of it in 
Col. iii. 10 seems there to restrict it to knowledge. He does 
"not say what kind of knowledge, nor is this essential to the 
point before us. His words are, ‘The new man, which is 
renewed in knowledge after the image of Him that created 
him.’ If, therefore, St. Paul must be taken as fixing the 
precise meaning of ‘image’ in Gen. i. 26, 27 and v. 1, then 
we must conclude that by ‘image’ Moses meant knowledge; 
though why he did not use one of the five Hebrew words 
usually so rendered it is hard tosay. Surely, if the Inspirer 
of Moses had meant knowledge He would not have allowed 
His servant to be so inaccurate as to use the word tzalem, 
when He intended us to understand something totally dif- 
ferent. It would be impious to suppose this; and therefore 
we must conclude, what is now proved, that St. Paul uses 
the word ‘image’ after a well-known manner—namely, in the 
figurative application—and that he had no intention what- 
ever to strip it of its natural, literal, and primary force in 
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Genesis, and which force must have existed before the 
figurative use could be introduced. It is by no means 
intimated that in root meaning, the figurative use is at all 
inconsistent with the literal use, for the former naturally 
grows out of the latter; but what we affirm is, that the 
figurative use in one single place does not disprove the first 
and literal use of it in another. If with impartiality, the 
more deeply the subject is considered in the simple light of 
the sacred text, the more shall we see that the view here 
contended for is the only one that can stand. It strictly 
accords with the Bible, and there is nothing against it except 
the assumed authority, and the invented tradition of men; 
and the sooner these are repudiated, either as sources of 
truth, or as authorised interpreters of God’s Book, the better 
it will be for the success of Christianity and the salvation of 
souls. Their effect has ever been to make the oracles of God 
appear a mass of confusion, impossible to understand and 
harmonise, and to beget divisions and even infidelity, by 
their tortuous and deceitful handling of the plain inspired 
text. If the same methods were resorted to by the adherents 
of other sciences except theology, so called, they would be 
properly rejected with scorn, as subversive of all truth. But 
because they are brought in under cover of the Bible, and 
identified with it—because, that is, sheep’s clothing is put 
upon wolves—the people are taught to receive them, and to 
put down as deep and unfathomable mysteries of God, what 
are only the shallow inventions of the elders, made under 
the inspiration of the ‘spirit of error.’ (See Phil. iii. 21, 
1 John iii. 2, which show that we shall again have a body 
like Christ’s body.) 

The next part which requires examination in this chapter 
is that which relates to Enoch, that he ‘ walked with God’; 
and we must try to ascertain the precise meaning of the 
expression. The so-called spiritualising method generally 
employed here, is very unsatisfactory and superficial. One 
commentator says, ‘Walking with God is a figurative 
description of the intimate communion which subsists 
between a merciful God and true believers.’ Now, while 
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there can be no doubt that true believers have fellowship 
with the Father and with His Son Jesus Christ, and no 
doubt either that Enoch enjoyed this most happy and 
ennobling privilege, yet it may be questioned whether this is 
the intended meaning of the Spirit here. Where the literal 
makes scriptural common-sense, there it is to be preferred 
to the figurative, especially where the connection requires 
the literal, as is the case here. We find the expression in 
the midst of a bare genealogical list; and if the Spirit had 
intended to inform us that Enoch was a very pious man, and 
held spiritual communion with God, He would not here have 
resorted to poetry in the midst of narrative, but would have 
told us the fact in plain words. There is a satisfactory 
instance of this in 1 Chron. iv. 10, where, in the midst of 
the same kind of genealogical list, honourable mention is 
made of the communion in prayer which Jabez held with 
God; but it is done in clear plain words, and this, not the 
other, is the method of the Spirit. Wedo indeed find poetry 
in the midst of narrative in Gen. iv., but it is a quotation, 
and, when a man’s words are cited, truth demands that they 
should be given as they were uttered, whether in poetry or 
prose; and in such a case it is the narrative of what another 
said. But in the case of Enoch the phase of things is totally 
different. If his pious character is delineated, it is done not 
only in a figurative, but in an entirely unique way. Walking 
with God nowhere in the Bible means spiritual communion 
with Him, and it cannot with any consistency be so construed 
here, or in Gen. vi. 9; and it is amazing that commentators 
should thus explain the expression. It looks pious, but it is 
very misleading. The fact is, we have not at first sight 
known what otherwise to do with it, and we have not felt 
inclined to take a deeper sight. 

What, then, does it mean? Let us boldly resort to the 
literal and believe it. Enoch did indeed hold converse with 
Elohim, but it was not the converse of the spirit of Enoch, 
with the invisible God, which might be carried on in man’s 
heart without any utterance of the lips, but it was real, 
audible talk between two persons, really and visibly walking 
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with each other and, as they did so, conversing one with 
the other, Enoch being the learner and Elohim the Instructor. 
Enoch was the pupil of Elohim; and it would appear that 
Elohin usually gave His instructions while walking about in 
a kind of peripatetic way. When Elohim was visibly present 
with the sons of men (Prov. viii. 30-32) He was not at home. 
His presence and instruction were given in visits to His 
pupils, not as if he abode with them; and His method in 
imparting these great favours would naturally be that of a 
heavenly visitant. He would, that is, act as if heaven were 
His home and His throne (Is. lxvi. 1), and He but a visitor, 
not a dweller on earth. Walking about, therefore, with His 
pupils, while imparting instruction, would be the natural 
result of His absence from home. Besides this, His own 
wonderful works would be His books, and the visible world 
His schoolroom. He was and is a Scientist, indeed, of the 
most perfect kind; and He had this peculiarity—He had not 
at any time, and after alleged new discoveries, to correct 
past erroneous utterances. He perfectly knew the origin 
and nature of matter, and all the forces and laws by which 
He kept worlds on worlds in moving existence. He per- 
fectly and correctly knew the origin and nature of life and 
all its varied developments and operations. He could give 
the history of all geological periods, and the formation of 
their respective strata, as well as the fauna and flora of each 
period. He could count the number of the stars and call 
them by their names. All this, and much more, He knew 
with infinite precision; and these works of His would form 
some of the chief subjects of his instruction. And as He 
imparted it, He would necessarily go from one object to 
another, and from this point of view to that, and his pupil 
Enoch would go with him. ‘Enoch walked with Elohim.’ 
And oh, how he must have been ravished with his Great 
Teacher’s lessons! What marvellous facts and what won- 
derful and rare knowledge must he have acquired! He was 
a student, and he made his brain work hard as he was im- 
pelled onward by the attractive and absorbing acquisition of 
the knowledge of Elohim, through the medium of His works 
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and ways. Was this one reason why his life was so short, 
and why he seems to have been unfitted for the wear and 
tear of married and domestic life? Ifit were even so, his 
studies and intercourse with Elohim fitted him the earlier 
for heaven; and after one of His visits Elohim took him 
home with Him, and ‘he was not, for God took him.’ 

But, further, we must not lose sight of a sad truth. It 
is much to be feared that Enoch lived in a degenerate period, 
when wickedness abounded. He was born in the seventh 
century, and he was taken from earth in the tenth; and 
through all these centuries the world grew worse and worse, 
and the manners of the people became more vicious and 
corrupted. It would appear that the worship of God and 
the ordinances of religion were almost universally slighted. 
They practically said, ‘It is vain to serve God, and what 
profit is it that we have kept His ordinances?’ In that day, 
as in this, Elohim endeavoured to convert sinners by means 
of preachers of the truth. He then, as now, selected whom 
He willed to this office, persons of piety and other necessary 
qualities ; and these select ones He personally instructed and 
trained for their work, making them the depositaries as well 
as the dispensers of His will and doctrine. It was distress- 
ing, but it would seem to be fact, that at that time Enoch 
was the only one whom Elohim could select to be a pupil in 
the school of the prophets, and whom He could send forth in 
due time to rebuke sin and enforce holiness; and thus it was 
that in a book of registers he was singled out for honourable 
mention. ‘And Enoch walked with Elohim.’ What a dis- 
tinguished and unsurpassing honour to be the personal pupil 
and companion of Yahvah Elohim! and what an untold 
privilege to receive instruction from His lips, and to hear His 
voice! His lectures are not recorded, but the kind of know- 
ledge then imparted is now written in His Book, and a frag- 
ment of it is found in St. Jude 14. 

It is more than probable that verses 19-22 were written 
in the register by Enoch, and that another—most likely his 
son Methuselah—inserted verses 23 and 24 in affectionate 
remembrance of a holy and honoured father. Nor should 
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the contrast between the two insertions be overlooked. The 
father, writing of himself, inserts, indeed, the known fact 
that he walked with Elohim, and was a pupil of His; but 
he does it in such a way as to imply discredit to himself for 
his conduct in past times. He distinctly says he did not 
walk with Elohim till after the birth of his first child, and 
he thus intimates that for sixty-five years he was too much 
like his fellows, indifferent to God and godliness. Perhaps 
the birth of his son was the means of awakening him to a 
sense of his sins. Contrary to the known example of all his 
forefathers from the days of Seth, he had married very early, 
and he might at times have feared the consequences; for as 
‘no experience had been gained on this point by any one after 
the Fall, he could not be certain that no ill effects would 
follow. He may have been encouraged to make an early 
marriage from the fact that, as we have seen, it must have 
been about this age that Adam was married in Paradise ; and 
as Enoch had intercourse with Adam for two or three hun- 
dred years he might have learnt this from Adam himself. 
Still he must have seen the wide difference between so early 
a ‘marriage of an unfallen man in Paradise, by the express 
appointment of Elohim, and that of a fallen man in the 
world, chosen and made by his own act and will. When, 
however, his son was born, without the least appearance of 
evil consequences, he would naturally be glad, and perhaps 
his joy was mixed with gratitude, and originated the first 
step in a reformation of life, which afterwards became 
matured under the inward workings of the Spirit of God. 
But, whatever the means, it was not till this time that he 
came under the personal influence of Elohim. ‘He walked 
with Elohim,’ it is expressly said, ‘after that he begat 
Methuselah.’ When, however, the son, or some one after 
Enoch’s translation, repeats the record of the fact that Enoch 
walked with God, he leaves out the discreditable part of 
Enoch’s life, and mentions only the honourable phase : ‘Enoch 
walked with God, and he was not, for God took him.’ But 
whatever his life may have been before his conversion, he 
afterwards, it is certain, continued faithful to his holy calling 
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to the end of his short life. This is the force of the tense of 
the Hebrew verb, which in both cases is yithhalek, the future, 
and which indicates a certain point of time, possibly in the 
past, to the end of the period proper to the person or thing 
referred to. In the case of Enoch, this period was till the 
time of his translation; and therefore it is added, ‘And he was 
not, for God took him.’ In the point of continuance there 
is a contrast here with the case of Noah. It is said of him, 
that he also walked with God (vi. 9), but there the tense is 
in the preterite; by which is indicated that his walk with 
God ceased before the end of his life. Whether the cause 
of this was that, after the Flood, Elohim no longer visibly 
walked with any one, or whether it was the drunkenness of 
Noah, is perhaps hard to say. Most probably it was the 
latter, as we shall see when we come to chapter ix., espe- 
cially as He did often appear to the later patriarchs; though, 
certainly, it is not said He walked with them, or they with 
Him. 

It would appear that the phrase ‘ walking with Elohim’ 
was used officially, and that personal character was implied 
rather than included. There is no reason to conclude that 
Enoch was the only one of that day who loved and served 
God; but it does appear that he was the only one in whom 
were united personal piety with ministerial enlightenment, 
faithfulness, and zeal. We know that there were priests in 
that day, for the heads of families always bore the priestly 
office; but we cannot tell how many generations lived to- 
gether and were included in one family with one priest. 
From chapter vi. 1 it may be inferred that a family was 
composed of many generations, and that Adam was the priest 
as long as he lived. Were the priests many or few, however, 
they appear in behaviour to have been as vicious as others, 
so that society then had but little of a conservative element. 
It is not probable that Enoch was a priest; for it is likely, 
that in that day, as also afterwards, the prophetic or teaching 
office was not necessarily connected with the priestly office. 
But as a teacher of truth and a reprover of error and wrong, 
he stood boldly forward, faithful among the faithless. And 
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as fallen human nature is always the same, and does not like 
to be reproved for its faults, there is little doubt that Enoch 
suffered great opposition and persecution. In St. Jude we 
have a specimen of his pointed preaching. ‘And Enoch also, 
the seventh from Adam, prophesied of these, saying, Behold 
the Lord cometh with ten thousands of his saints, to execute 
judgment upon all, and to convince all that are ungodly 
among them of all their ungodly deeds which they have un- 
godly committed, and of all their hard speeches which ungodly 
sinners have spoken against him.’ But though the phrase 
‘walking with Elohim’ bore an official aspect, yet it must 
not be supposed that He would retain anyone in the office 
of ambassador, whose character had become unsuited to it. 
Walking with Elohim would therefore imply personal piety ; 
but this aspect should be left in its proper place, and not be 
made to appear the essence of the phrase. Of course, when 
its literal meaning had been originated, the spiritual and 
figurative application would naturally follow; and thus we 
read, ‘ How can two walk together except they be agreed?’ 
‘Let us walk in His laws;’ ‘Walk humbly with thy God.’ 
But this use only confirms the primary literal meaning. 

It will be observed that the word ‘ was’ in verse 24 is in 
italics, and, as there is no corresponding word in the Hebrew, 
the question arises, What expression should be inserted to 
perfect the sentence? Happily we have it done for us in this 
case. The LXX reads ‘was not found,’ and the Spirit 
sanctions this reading in Heb. xi. 5, 6—‘ Enoch was trans- 
lated that he should not see death ; and was not found be- 
cause God had translated him.’ These words imply that he 
was sought for; and the question arises whether it was by 
friends or by foes. It is more than probable that he was 
suddenly taken from earth. No one expected such an event; 
no precedent had ever occurred within their knowledge; 
and when they realised the fact, it must have come on them 
with astounding force. It would appear that the people 
believed in a future advent of the Lord, with ten thousand 
of His holy ones, for the purpose of judgment, or the preach- 
ing of Enoch could not have been appropriate or profitable ; 
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and indeed it was to their faith in this doctrine that Enoch 
addressed himself, and on which alone he could found any 
hope of deterring the people from crime. But they had not 
realised this awful truth, and it must have been with con- 
siderable consternation that they discovered that Enoch was 
gone, whither or how they knew not; and perhaps the brief 
and unusual method in which the Hebrew text announces 
his removal was intended to intimate the uncertainty and 
perplexity of the people’s minds. Nor should it be forgotten 
that it is nearly certain that they had never seen the death 
of any human being. Adam, Seth, Enos, Cainan, Mahalaleel, 
Jared, were all living at this time; and good reasons exist 
for believing that all the children of all of them were living 
also. Doubtless they had often been told of the sentence 
pronounced on Adam and on his posterity, and its very 
terms showed them that death was the absence of life in the 
body, and that as a consequence the body would be reduced 
to its original mere earthy nature— Dust thou art, and unto 
dust thou shalt return.’ They must have seen too some 
examples of death among the lower animals, but as yet it does 
not appear to have reached any of the human kind. Abel 
had been slain, but that was not within the observation of 
any who were not born till after that event. Now, however, 
an unheard-of and an astounding circumstance occurred: a 
man who had long lived in the eye of the public was some- 
how abstracted from them; and what had become of him? 
was their inquiry. They sought him, but could not find 
him; and all they could do in their ignorance and bewilder- 
ment was to say each to the other, Ehyinnhu ? ehyinnhu ?= 
‘he not? he not 2?’ meaning, and showing by tone and manner, 
‘He not here,’ that is, as we should say, Where is he? With 
our increased light we are, perhaps, unable to enter into the 
perplexity of Enoch’s contemporaries. However they may 
have discussed the event, and whatever their conjectures, 
they were certain of but one thing—that Enoch was not, as 
heretofore, among them, and that his voice was no longer 
heard preaching and rebuking them for their sins; but 
what had become of him they knew not. 
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If the supposition already expressed be correct—namely, 
that Methuselah wrote verses 24 and 25 of the register—then 
he, and perhaps a few others, knew that Enoch was living 
with Elohim, though they may not have known what par- 
ticular locality was the abode of Elohim, except that it was 
not on earth. These, and perhaps others, had long been 
aware that Elohim had often paid personal, visible, visits to 
Enoch, and that the two walked and talked together—the 
One as the Great Teacher of truth and the Prompter to piety 
and holiness, and the other as the eager and grateful pupil, 
who delighted to suck in the gracious words which fell from 
His lips. Oh, those happy, those refreshing, those precious 
visits! The words of Elohim were to Enoch sweeter than 
the honey and the honeycomb; and the more he knew of 
Elohim, the more did he reverentially love and adore Him. 
Enoch could not be so frequently in the company of such a 
One as Elohim, and so often be brought under the influence 
of such teaching, without becoming increasingly wise and 
holy. He grew in grace and in the knowledge of his Lord 
and Saviour, Jesus Elohim ; and he must have longed to be 
more with Him, and to depart and be with Him always and 
for ever, which would be far better than to live in the midst 
of a crooked and perverse generation. If, then, his friends 
knew Enoch was not upon earth but in heaven, the abode of 
Elohim, it is not at all likely they were among those who 
sought for him, and the probability is that these seekers were 
his enemies only. The people of Enoch’s day must have 
become degenerate indeed, to make it needful to threaten 
them with just wrath for ungodly deeds which they had 
ungodly committed, and for hard speeches which ungodly 
sinners had spoken against him. He could not have thus 
rebuked them without gaining their hatred, if he did not 
effect their conversion; and as he was not instrumental in 
the latter, he must have had to bear from them opposition 
and even persecution. His words were truer and harder 
than they chose to bear, and such a wicked populace as 
then existed would visit the preacher’s admonitions with 
clamour and his person with violence. It is likely that it 
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was at some time when they were about to treat him with 
more than usual violence, and when his safety was endan- 
gered, that Elohim came and rescued him from their grasp. 
This idea is favoured by the word lahkach, rendered ‘ took,’ 
and which is of so elastic a nature as to be capable of being 
applied to any method of taking. It is often rendered, 
‘bring,’ ‘ fetch,’ ‘ carry away,’ ‘seize upon,’ according to the 
circumstances under which the act of taking was done; and 
the idea intended to be conveyed here may have been, that 
Elohim came and rescued Enoch from an infuriated mob. 
If the writer of the register had intended to suggest merely 
that Enoch was taken from one place to another, he would 
probably have used the verb ahvar, from which our word 
‘over’ comes, and which in 2 Sam. iii. 10 is rendered ‘ trans- 
late.’ But it would not have suggested any kind of circum- 
stances under which the translation took place. Lahkach 
might do this, and therefore it was probably chosen; and 
we shall not be far wrong, if wrong at all, if we conclude 
that Enoch was in danger of losing his life for his Master’s 
sake, and that Elohim, in order to show what a value He 
set on His saints and servants, and to impress the minds 
of His erring creatures, came at the moment of Enoch’s ex- 
tremity to save him from harm, and to take him back with 
Him to heaven. Thus, though the wicked designed him 
for death, yet he was translated that he shoyld not see 
death. Their wickedness did not triumph, but met with a 
check in a most extraordinary way, and at an unexpected 
time. Probably for a time some improvement took place, 
but it is to be feared it was anything but permanent, for 
wickedness broke out afresh and in time rendered the Flood 
of destruction inevitable. 

Of course no one can help reflecting what Adam and the 
other heads of families were doing all this time. That they 
were alive the register incontestably proves ; but it is much to 
be feared that he and they were as bad as the rest, and, indeed, 
long before Enoch’s time a Divine estimate had been given 
of his character—‘ He also is flesh.’ If he had been a good 
man he would have been a doer of acts worthy of record, 
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and then we should not have seen an inspired apostle begin 
his list of ancient worthies with Abel. Nothing good could 
be said of Adam, and sacred history has not recorded his 
evil deeds after the Fall itself; but there is too much reason 
to conclude that he lived after the flesh and not after the 
Spirit, as did Enoch. . He must have been greatly answerable 
also for the sinful manners of his progeny. As long as he 
lived he held the power of civil rule and government. He 
was invested with this office by Elohim Himself, and it was 
his duty to restrain violence and wrong. In more respects 
than one he was the type of the Second Adam, the Lord from 
heaven, and he was therefore a sahr, a prince, a chief of 
the people; and he ought to have been a leader and an 
example of all that was orderly and righteous. Besides this, 
he must have been the priest of his own peculiar home, and 
perhaps the high priest of his tribe ; and he was therefore 
by his position their teacher, and by this office he was a 
son of Elohim. His responsibility was great, and he was: 
armed with adequate authority. If he did not exercise his 
authority, the fault lay at his own door, as in the case of 
Eli, whose ‘sons made themselves vile, and he restrained 
them not.’ Sad, that so unfavourable an account has to 
be given of our first father! He introduced sin among 
the human race, and it would appear that he allowed vice 
and immorality in himself and encouraged it in others. We 
shall see some development of his character in the next 
chapter. 

Before the case of Enoch is dismissed, we should dis- 
tinctly notice that his translation proves that there is a real 
future, though as yet unseen, world of perfection and happi- 
ness, in which some at least of the human family shall dwell 
—all, that is, who in this world shall have been fitted, by 
the reception of a holy nature and by the cultivation and 
maturity of this nature, for a place in the holy mansion of 
God. Enoch’s case, standing alone, will not allow us to go 
further than this. Immortality is not and cannot be an 
intrinsic quality of any creature however exalted; for it is 
as much the exclusive attribute of Deity as infallibility, or 
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omnipotence, or any other. ‘God only hath immortality,’ 
just as He is the only Potentate, the King of kings, and the 
Lord of lords (1 Tim. vi. 15, 16; i. 17). Even the Son of 
God, in His capacity of the Son of man, repudiated the idea 
of having life in Himself, and declared it to be the gift of 
Deity (John v. 26, 27; vi. 56, 57). Two things on this point 
are certain—(1) That no creature can be immortal except by 
union with God through Christ; (2) That none but a holy 
creature can have a union with the Holy God. Now Enoch 
had become a holy man, and he was therefore fitted for 
immortality, and he was taken in the full integrity of man’s 
tripartite nature—spirit and soul and body—to dwell for ever 
with God, as after the general resurrection shall be the case 
with every holy believer in Christ Jesus. By the transla- 
tion of Enoch, God gave clear and conclusive proof of a 
future state. Man was designed for immortality because he 
was made holy, and was intended to remain so; but sin 
intervened and cut him off from God Who is the only Source 
of everlasting life. \ 

The case of Lamech and Noah now claim attention, as 
recorded in verses 28, 29. From the words of Lamech and 
the circumstances in which he was placed several interesting 
points are made to appear. 

He knew that the ground was not originally sterile, and 
that its sterility was an effect brought about by an impreca- 
tion of Jehovah. He knew, also, that this curse was to be 
removed by some male person born of human kind, and he 
fondly hoped that his son, just now born, would be the 
Deliverer promised to Adam; and therefore he called the 
name of his first-born ‘ Noah (or rest), saying, This very one 
shall comfort us concerning our work and toil of our hands, 
because of the ground which the Lord hath cursed.’ Most 
commentators write as if these words of Lamech were neces- 
sarily to be understood as a prophecy; and, setting out with 
this persuasion, they have tried to find out some event to 
which, with some kind of accommodation, it might possibly 
be applied. One says that the revelation by which the 
prophecy was delivered was intended to indicate that by 
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Noah ‘ mankind should be saved from the general deluge °— 
meaning, very likely, that by him the race would be kept 
from becoming extinct. Another adopts this view, but adds 
to it, ‘that Lamech meant that Noah would be an extraordin- 
ary person ; and not only a great comfort to his parents and 
relatives amidst their toils and sorrows, but likewise a great 
blessing to mankind, by improving husbandry. A third 
says, ‘ that Noah was an instrument of comfort to man in a 
temporal sense, by God’s extension of the grant of the use 
of the creatures, and the concession to him of animal food, 
which was a refreshment after toil and an alleviation of 
labour in tilling the ground.’ But can any thoughtful mind, 
looking at the words as they stand in the Bible, be satisfied 
with all this? The fact is, the words are no prophecy at 
all. They do but express the hopes and desires of Lamech ; 
and he expresses himself in a way which is not at all credit- 
able to either his head or his heart; and certainly not in 
accordance with a prophetic spirit or with a pious mind. 
As this estimate of his character and words is different from 
that usually given, the passage must have a thorough 
examination. 

First. It is evident that Lamech’s words refer simply and 
solely to his son. He uses the demonstrative pronoun zeh, 
as though he had the child before him when he spoke, and, 
as it were, pointed him out: This very one, this one himself, 
shall comfort us, &c. Such personal, emphatic language as 
this would not have been used if he had intended to point 
out his son as a type of the Saviour of the world, and as 
the bearer of spiritual blessings; nor, indeed, would the pro- 
phetic Spirit have led him to use it. Out of many examples 
of contrast, let Ps. lxxii. be taken. Here Solomon is set 
forth as the type of the Great King of all the earth; but 
throughout this whole psalm no such personal language as 
that of Lamech is found, and the common pronouns are in- 
variably employed when ‘ the king ’ has been once mentioned. 
This will be the more satisfactory when we see how empha- 
tically and personally zeh is used. ‘Whether thou art my 
very son Esau or not’ (Gen. xxvii. 21). ‘ Now by this (miracle) 
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I know that thou art a man of God’ (1 Kings xvii. 24). 
‘Am I God... that this man (the then king of Syria) 
doth send to me?’ ...(2 Kings v. 7). Beware that thou 
pass not such a place,’ &c. (2 Kings vi. 9). From these ex- 
amples it will be seen that Lamech’s word zeh points to a 
specific person or thing, and that what is predicted of either, 
ends with him or it, and looks no further. It is certain 
that whatever relief from toil he desired, he expected that 
this his son Noah would afford it. 

Secondly. It would appear that Lamech thought that 
this very Noah would turn out to be the promised Seed—a 
fancy and mistake which others before him had imbibed and 
made. In his speech he uses the very word uttered in 
Paradise—itzahvohn. Elohim, speaking of the ground, there 
said, ‘In sorrow [ttzahvohn] shalt thou eat of it all the 
days of thy life.’ And Lamech, not content in his com- 
plaint with the word ‘ work,’ mahaseh=‘ occupation, labour,’ 
adopts this stronger word, ttzahvohn. But, further, the Lord 
said, ‘Cursed [ahrurah] is the ground;’ and Lamech’s form 
is, ‘The ground which the Lord hath cursed [ehrarah].’ This 
similarity of language may be extended to the word ‘ ground’ 
also—hu ahdamah is used in each case. Plainly, then, 
Lamech referred to the sentence pronounced in Paradise ; 
and he adopts what leading words of it suited his purpose. 
Could he have thought of all this, and the promise of a 
Deliverer be absent from his mind, especially as the promise 
was given at the same time, and on the same occasion, that 
the curse was uttered? This is far from likely, and we may 
conclude that he hoped his son Noah would be the Deliverer. 
But— 

Thirdly, His view of the nature, office, and work of the 
promised Seed was very contracted and imperfect. He 
restricted the blessings to flow from this Seed, to mere 
temporal things; and it was here that the real state of 
Lamech’s heart developed itself. Now it is freely allowed 
that all temporal blessings as well as spiritual ones were 
restored to us through the work of the Redeemer, and also 
that we have need of bodily material things. If, however, 
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Lamech had been the pious, spiritually minded man he is 
said to have been, he would have had further and more 
elevated desires and hopes, besides those which contemplated 
a freedom only from wholesome labour and corrective earthly 
toil. Man has other necessities besides those of the body, 
and surely those taught of God feel this, and hunger and 
thirst after them; and if Lamech had attained to this 
spiritual state, he surely would have spoken out of the 
abundance of a renewed heart, and would have given some: 
expression of desire for the things of the Spirit. Nor would 
he have confined the work of his son, whom he thought to 
be the Deliverer, to a mere freedom from earthly work and 
toil. ‘This same,’ said he, ‘ shall comfort us.’ Yes; but in 
what way, and to what end? Was it by converting them 
from the error of their ways, that so they might enjoy the 
comfort of God’s favour and love? Not so; but ‘ concerning 
our work and toil of our hands.’ This was the only burden 
they felt and the only one they cared to get rid of, and the 
relief which he and others expected from their deliverer 
just born, included only this. Nor, 

Fourthly, Is there anything in the word ‘ comfort’ con- 
trary to this view. Indeed, ‘comfort,’ as we understand it, 
is not, in this passage, the best translation of nahcham, 
the future of which is used by Lamech. The root idea of 
nahcham is to change, to alter, without necessarily including 
any thought of the kind of change which may be made. 
This point must be gathered from the connection and drift 
of the passage where it is found, and it is properly as often 
translated ‘ to repent’ as ‘to comfort,’ because in each case 
there is a change of mind from one state to another. No 
doubt the minds of men in general were greatly distressed | 
by the toil they underwent. In the sweat of their brow 
they had to eat bread; and perhaps Lamech had an extra 
share of this hard toil. Nor was he, nor were they, to blame 
for wishing to be delivered from it. His deficiency, as well 
as theirs, was that he did not feel the weight of a still 
greater burden and desire relief from that. ‘Their thoughts 
and wishes were confined to this life, and the translation of 
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Enoch had not been followed by the intended effect of 


inducing them to seek after the things of the life to come. 
The leading idea, therefore, which Lamech intended to 
express by nahcham, was the relief which would be experi- 
enced by means of Noah—a relief from toil to ease. This, 
no doubt, would be deemed a comfort by those who are idle 
and self-indulgent, as perhaps Lamech was. The comfort 
promised to those who mourn for sin he did not look for. 
This introduces the next observation. _ 

Fifthly. Lamech does not appear to have felt or known 
the exceeding sinfulness of sin, nor did he see that the curse 
on the ground which he felt so bitterly was, in reality, the 
effect of sin, and that its blighting effect would have followed 
whether the Lord had pronounced a curse or not. Godliness 
is profitable for all things, for it introduces those principles 
and habits which ensure prosperity; but sin engenders such 
habits of neglect and idleness as to cause sterility in the 
earth itself, and to introduce weakness and weariness of body, 
as well as a diminution of mental vigour; and these are the 
elements which superinduce poverty and want. According, 
however, to Lamech’s view of the matter, the Lord was the 
arbitrary Cause of all the distress to which he alluded, and, 
indeed, of which he complained ; and he seems to speak, not 
as if he piously submitted to his lot, but as though he 
resented it. ‘Toil of our hands,’ says he, ‘ because of (min, 
“on account of,” “in consequence of”) the ground which 
the Lord hath cursed. The ground demands our labour and 
toil, but it is because the Lord hath cursed it.’ It is to be 
feared that Lamech judged Elohim by himself, like many a 
one since, and attributed vindictiveness to Him when He 
cursed the ground. It was, of course, necessary that God 
should, on the occasion of the first human sin, show His 
exceeding displeasure at it and visit it with punishment, or 
He would have encouraged it instead of deterring men from 
it. In judgment, however, He remembered mercy, and there- 
fore He chose such punishment as should be disciplinary and 
corrective all the days of man’s life. Lamech ought to have 
considered this, for he knew that relief was promised, and 
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thought it was about to come by means of his son. Instead 
of it, he indulges in a tone of complaint, and speaks as though 
he believed that it was the curse of the Lord alone which 
caused so much toil. Surely an enlightened, pious man 
would not have done this, but would have had ‘another 
spirit.’ David is an instance: he sinned, and the punish- 
ment inflicted upon him was as much the act of the Lord as 
was the sterility of the earth. But how spake David? ‘I 
have sinned against the Lord’ was his acknowledgment to 
Nathan ; and when the threatened consequence of his sin was 
inflicted, there was not a word of complaint, but of lowly sub- 
mission, as became a sinner. And in the penitential psalm 
which he composed on the occasion he says, ‘ Against thee 
have I sinned ... that thou mightest be justified when 
thou speakest [in judgment] and be clear [of a charge of 
vindictiveness] when thou judgest.’ David takes all blame 
to himself, and, if Lamech had been the godly man he is said 
to have been, he would not have kept sin out of view, which 
occasioned the curse, nor would he have emphasised the curse 
and have attributed it solely to Jehovah. Of course, what- 
ever is done on the earth Elohim is the Doer or Permitter of 
it; but to attribute a mere vindictive motive to Him is con- 
trary to His known and revealed character and His everyday 
acts. It is one proof that the carnal mind is enmity against 
God, that wherever it is possible to put a harsh construction 
upon any of His words there it is done. Few express the 
more correct view of the inspired Psalmist—‘ If thou, Lord, 
wilt be extreme to mark what is done amiss, O Lord, who 
may abide it?’ and the sooner Christians abandon the view 
of the alleged austere character of God, which was sourly 
given by the wicked and slothful servant, the better it will be 
for their spiritual interests and their growth in faith and 
love. ‘I knew thee that thou art a hard—an austere—man,’ 
was the accusation; but it was one which was indignantly 
denied by our Lord. It may be a question whether, when 
the curse was uttered by Him, He did not intend to givea 
prospective aspect to His words ‘for thy sake,’ meaning that 
the curse which was laid upon the earth was not so much, if 
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at all, for the sin of the past, but for the sake of mans 
future welfare, and in order to give him a kind of labour 
which his necessities would oblige him constantly to pursue, 
lest Satan should concoct more mischief for idle hands to 
do. Constant occupation and labour are most beneficial, and 
the frequent sweat of the brow carries off some diseases and 
prevents others. The Lord knew all this when He pro- 
nounced the curse, and Lamech might have known it also; 
and if he had spoken after cool, calm reflection, he would 
have put forth the benevolent side of the sentence as the 
prominent one, and then his harsh words would have been 
neither spoken nor recorded. ‘True, indeed, Elohim did 
curse the ground, but He so ordered matters as to put it into 
man’s powers greatly to mitigate the effects of the curse by 
his ingenuity, his industry, and his labour ; and all experience 
shows that these three qualities, wherever they have been 
practised, have ennobled mankind, and have laid the founda- 
tion of progress in the morality, the civilisation, the material 
prosperity, the science, and the happiness of the world. The 
‘curse of labour’ should never be on our lips, for it is not 
true. Labour has no curse, but many blessings. It would, 
however, be quite proper to give indignant expression to the 
curse of idleness, and to give the true estimate of a man, 
according tothe degree in which he serves the community, in 
either their spiritual, or their mental, or their social, or their 
material needs. An idle man isu drag to society, a plague to 
his acquaintance, a weight and a hindrance on the industry of 
others, and a killer of time—=in a word, a non-productive and 
useless creature, who does less good to his fellows than the 
horse or the ass which draws provisions to the market. We 
now come to the last remark. 

Sixthly. It should be observed that Jehovah did not 
curse the earth at large, but only the ground—namely, that 
spot of the earth which was occupied by the human race, 
which we shall see presently was not nearly so large as is 
generally fancied. The wide distinction between the Hebrew 
words erttz and ahdahmah is not preserved in the English 
Bible. The former is generally the earth at large, or some- 
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times a certain country ; the latter is the soil or an estate 
possessed by a family or tribe, as used by our Lord—‘ The 
ground of a certain rich man brought forth abundantly ’ 
(Luke xii. 16). If the Lord had cursed the earth at large, 
there might possibly have been some reason to infer vindic- 
tiveness in the sentence, nor would there have been so much 
evidence to show that it was mainly for man’s good that the 
sentence was executed. In fact, there is some reason to 
suppose the effect of the sentence was intended to be mainly 
on the individual man Adam. The words themselves would 
seem to indicate this. That Elohim uses ahdahmah and not 
eritz certainly confines the effects of the curse to a limited 
extent. And this is the more apparent inasmuch as here, as 
well as in similar places, the article ha is prefixed to the 
noun—ha ahdahmah, the ground which Adam would be 
obliged to cultivate outside the garden, to which he was to 
be driven. Besides this, the language is personal throughout 
verses 17, 18, and 19—‘ For thy sake,’ ‘ shalt thou eat,’ ‘all 
thy life,’ ‘bring forth to thee,’ ‘sweat of thy face,’ &c. 
Kain was a tiller of the ground, and the produce was suffi- 
ciently plentiful to enable him to offer a portion of it to the 
Lord in token of gratitude ; and this he did statedly, perhaps 
as often as once a week ; nor does he appear to have obtained 
the fruits of the ground with that difficulty which is taken for 
granted. Abel also was a breeder of sheep and goats, and 
he would require the grass of the field for them; nor does it 
seem that he experienced any lack. This fact would indicate 
that the sterility of the ground was confined to those things 
which were necessary for the food of man. That there was 
some kind of limit to the operation of the curse is evident, 
for it was confined to the ground—the soil which was to be 
cultivated in order to make it bring forth vegetable food 
fit to sustain man’s physical nature. In Paradise he was 
nourished by the various fruits of the trees which Elohim 
Himself planted ; but it was no longer proper or wise, now 
that he was fallen, to let him remain there, and he was 
driven to an uncultivated spot outside the garden, where he 
would have to shift for himself and be obliged to labour. 
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Fodder for cattle, the earth at large still brought forth spon- 
taneously, and no curse was there. In fact, every feature 
of the transaction shows that when man was condemned to 
labour, it was intended for his good and calculated to bring it 
about. 

Ver. 32. The difference in form of this entry in the re- 
gister is obvious at a glance. It is not here said that Noah 
lived five hundred years and begat Shem, and that he lived so 
many years after this and begat sons and daughters; but 
that he lived that time and afterwards begat Shem, Ham, 
and Japheth. The mode, too, in which his age is expressed 
is different. Literally, it is ‘Noah was the son of five 
hundred years.’ Now this difference of form is more sig- 
nificant than would appear at first sight. It seems certain 
that Noah did not make this insertion. We have supposed 
that each succeeding heir put into the register what related 
to his marriage, and that some person, after his death, 
wrote in the space belonging to that one, what related to 
his death, to his age, and to the fact that he had other sons 
and daughters. Thus Adam himself may have written the 
words of verse 8. ‘And Adam lived a hundred and thirty 
years and begat [a son] in his likeness, after his image, and 
called his name Seth.’ Then some one after Adam’s death 
—perhaps Lamech—would fill up the space by inserting 
verses 4 and 5: ‘And the days of Adam, after he had 
begotten Seth, were eight hundred years ; and he begat sons 
and daughters. And all the days that Adam lived were 
nine hundred and thirty years; and he died.’ It is very 
likely that the chief priest of his day would be charged with 
the important duty of seeing to filling up the register; and 
it is evident that it was done ona set model. That it was 
done so long, and so regularly, shows the great importance 
that was attached to this book of the generations. The 
material of the book was most likely thin copper, and the 
mode of writing would be what we call engraving ; and thus 
the register might have been easily and well preserved 
through all the generations before the Flood. Let us now 
take as another specimen, the last regular insertion in the 
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list. ‘And Lamech lived a hundred eighty and two years, 
and begat a son and called his name Noah.’. . . This would 
be written, or caused to be written, by Lamech. Some one 
else, very likely Noah, would finish the entry as follows: 
‘And Lamech lived after he begat Noah five hundred ninety 
and five years, and begat sons and daughters. And all the 
days of Lamech were seven hundred seventy and seven 
years; and he died.’ This was a.m. 1651, five years before 
the Flood. Atthis time, however, Lamech’s father was still 
living, and it would appear that Noah had to complete his 
grandfather’s register also, for Methuselah did not die till 
a.M. 1656, the year of the Flood. It is thus certain that 
none of the old patriarchs were involved in that dreadful 
calamity. Nevertheless they cannot be considered to have 
been faithful to God in the discharge of their magisterial 
duties, or surely their children would not have been so 
degenerate. It is the habit of commentators to contrast 
the Kainites and the Sethites, and to speak of the latter as 
a godly race, and of the former as entirely the opposite, 
though it is hard to say on what testimony of Holy Writ 
they base their opinions. As far as the Bible gives 
evidence at all, it goes the other way; and when we come to 
the next chapter we shall see that in an early stage of their 
history the Sethites became dreadfully wicked and corrupt. 
If we would take the Bible only for our guide, and exclude 
the tradition of the elders, whether Jewish or Christian, 
we must pronounce in favour of the Kainites. Kain was 
indeed a murderer; but was there no place of repentance 
for him? Did he not show signs of repentance even before 
he was banished from his father’s house? Is there any 
evidence that he carried his early evil dispositions into the 
land of his banishment? His descendants appear to have 
been an industrious, orderly, and moral, though not a 
religious, community. But after a time their prosperity led, 
as it often does, to idleness, luxury, and self-indulgence, 
and these introduced, among some of them, lust and poly- 
gamy. But were the Sethites better? We shall see. 

But to return. The style of the register respecting Noah 
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is such as to indicate a much later hand. Noah ought to 
have begun his own register soon after his marriage. But, 
then, this did not take place till he was five hundred years 
old; and it would appear he did not do it at the proper time, 
and that, in the then disordered ‘state of society, he neglected 
it afterwards. It seems, however, that he saw to the com- 
pletion of his father’s and grandfather’s registers. If he 
had made an entry of his own register, it is pretty certain 
that he would have followed the usual invariable model. It 
is highly probable that when Moses examined his copy of 
the book of generations he discovered that in it was no 
mention of Noah, though he was one of the most prominent 
of the patriarchs, and that he determined to supply the lack, 
by inserting what we make verse 32. Probability, is turned 
into almost certainty, when the style of the insertion is 
observed. ‘ Noah was a son of five hundred years.’ This 
is exactly the style of Moses, as shown in what are acknow- 
ledged to be his own compositions, in contradistinction to 
the extracts and fragments of history which he adopted. 
Let us see a few out of many specimens: ‘ And Moses was 
fourscore years old ’—was the son of fourscore years; ‘And 
Aaron was fourscore and three years old ’—was the son of 
fourscore and three years (Ex. vil. 7). ‘From twenty years 
old unto sixty years old ’°—the son of twenty years, the son 
of sixty years; ‘From five years old unto twenty years old’— 
son of five years to son of twenty years; ‘From a month 
old to five years old’—the son of a month to the son of 
five years; ‘ From sixty years old ’—the son of sixty years 
(Lev. xxvii. 3, 5, 6, 7). The same idiom is applied even to 
dumb animals. ‘Your lamb shall be of the first year ’—son 
of a year (Ex. xii. 5). ‘Two lambs of the first year’—sons 
of a year (Ex. xxix. 38). ‘Take... acalf and a lamb of 
a year old’—sons of a year (Lev. ix. 3). These will be 
enough to show the style of Moses in reckoning the age of 
persons or of things; and, if he did not learn it in Egypt or 
Arabia, one wonders where he met with it, but he seems 
to have introduced it among the Hebrews. It was not an 
idiom of the primitive Hebrew, or it would have been used 
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in specifying the ages in chapter v. Nor is it used in 
chapter xi., where the ages are mentioned in a long list of 
persons exactly after the model of chapter v. In the 
preface to the list we find, indeed, the same new idiom, but 
here again the preface was not written by the same persons 
who successively wrote the items of the list, and we again 
detect the hand of Moses. Jacob did not adopt this mode 
of telling his age to Pharaoh. ‘The days of the years,’ 
said he, ‘of my pilgrimage are a hundred and thirty years;’ 
not ‘I am the son of a hundred and thirty years.’ Without 
fear, then, of going wrong, we may conclude that Moses in 
his own way finished the list of the antediluvian patriarchs. 

One or two things should be noted before we leave this 
chapter. Noah was as old as five hundred years when he 
married. Between this time and the period of the Flood, a 
hundred years later, he begat but three children, all of whom 
were sons. No daughters were born to him; and when the 
Lord announced His purpose of sending a flood, years enough 
beforehand to enable him to prepare the ark, his family 
consisted only of himself, his wife, his three sons, and their 
wives, but no daughters. And when the ark was ready, these 
only, composed ‘his house.’ No daughters were in the ark, 
‘wherein,’ says St. Peter, ‘few, that is, eight persons were 
saved.” It is thus perfectly certain that children were not 
born then, near so frequently as now; and that the popula- 
tion of the earth at that time was far less in numbers than 
is generally supposed. 


CHAPTER VI. 
VERSES 1-4. i 


Pernaps no sections of the Bible have been more miscon- 
ceived than those contained in the first eight verses of this 
chapter; and in trying to understand them, our chief diffi- 
culty will be to discover the chaff and separate it from the 
wheat. Many erroneous opinions have been fastened on to 
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the inspired text; and these have remained solong and have 
been so often repeated, that now we are liable to identify the 
comment with the text. True, indeed, if we think of the text 
at all, we sometimes cannot help wondering how the com- 
ments could gain credence, and how they could be taken as 
explanations of the written words; and perhaps we have 
come to the conclusion that this part of Holy Writ, as well 
as others, is too obscure to allow any satisfactory or certain 
meaning to be attached to it. It will, however, be worth 
while to try again; for it is certain that this chapter is 
part of what was written aforetime for our learning; and 
as learning cannot come from what cannot be understood, we 
may presume that the above-named verses are really under- 
standable; and that they were so intended by the Spirit. It 
will be desirable as we go along to notice, as near as possible, 
the chronology of the various events which are narrated, and 
what connection there is between the respective verses. 

Vers. 1, 2. These verses must receive special and patient 
attention. The first point of inquiry will be as to the force 
of the word for which ‘men’ is made to stand in the E.V. 
‘Men’ is misleading to the English reader, for he is led to 
suppose that many are spoken of, and that they and their 
families made a numerous population; whereas, only one man 
is intended, and that one the personal man Adam. The 
Hebrew is ha ahdahm=‘the man.’ The state of the question 
stands thus :— 

Adam, or earthy, is the name which Elohim Himself 
gave to the human race, as shown in chapter v. 2. Now this 
word has no plural number, and it is therefore applied to 
many, and to one; and wherever it occurs the question arises 
whether it is used in the singular or the plural. Generally 
it is not difficult to decide which. In the latter case it does 
not take the definite article ha when the race is intended in 
its entirety ; but it is always prefixed when one man only is 
intended, or when the race, or a portion of it, is intended to 
be viewed in its individual capacity. Many examples of both 
might be given. In the instance before us the article is 
found, and there is really no reason to doubt that the per- 
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sonal Adam, the first man alone, is referred to. This is con- 
firmed by the fact, that in all the preceding cases, where it is 
acknowledged the personal Adam alone is intended, this same 
form is used. Let us look at them. ‘So God created man,’ 
—ha Ahdahm. ‘And the Lord God formed man ’—ha Ah- 
dahm. ‘And man became ’—ha Ahdahm became. ‘ There he 
put the man whom he had formed ’—ha Ahdahm, &&. ‘And 
the Lord God took the man’—ha Ahdahm. ‘And... 
commanded the man’—ha Ahdahm. ‘And brought them 
unto Adam ’—ha Ahdahm. ‘And whatsoever Adam called 
every living thing ’—ha Ahdahm called, &c. ‘Adam gave 
names to all cattle ’°—ha Ahdahm, &c. ‘But for Adam there 
was not found a help-meet for him’—for ha Ahdahm, &c. 
‘Caused a deep sleep to fall upon Adam ’—ha Ahdahm. ‘The 
rib which the Lord God had taken from man’—from ha 
Ahdahm. ‘And brought her to the man’—ha Ahdahm. 
There are sixteen more like examples before chapter vi. 
is reached; and in all these, as well as in those quoted, 
the personal Adam is intended. Let us now see the examples 
where the noun has no article, and where the race is intended. 
‘Let us make man ’—ahdahm. ‘ And there was not a man 
to till the ground ’—ahdahm. ‘The book of the generations 
of adam ’—ahdahm. ‘And called their name adam ’—ah- 
dahm. These four are all the instances where no article is 
prefixed to the noun, and in three cases the race is meant, 
while in the fourth case (chapter v. 1) Adam represents one 
of the race as a race. The facts, and evidence built upon 
them, stand thus: The word which we spell ‘ Adam ’ occurs 
thirty times in the first five chapters of Genesis, in combina- 
tion with the article, and in each case it refers to the first 
man in his individual capacity ; while in four cases it is with- 
out the article, and in these the race is denoted. Now why 
in all these instances, throughout the five chapters, should 
we properly take ha Ahdahm as undoubtedly meaning the 
individual Adam, and then, when we come to chapter vi., 
take the same form of words to mean the race? Surely there 
ought to be some very clear and decisive reasons for thus 
making us deviate from known grammatical rules. And yet 
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there is really none, and the learned and honest mind must 
feel indignant when it sees how misleadingly the Word of 
God is handled. The Hebrew demands that we read—‘ And 
it came to pass when Adam began to multiply,’ &c. 

This conclusion is confirmed by what is said of the place 
where Adam began to multiply. And here again the E.V. is 
sadly misleading, for it reads, ‘on the face of the earth,’ and 
of course the notion suggested is, that men were so multiplied 
as to cover the earth at large, or at least a large part of it; 
whereas the original words convey the opposite idea, and 
make the space then occupied by the human family to be 
very limited. Ifthe sacred historian had wished to say that 
the human population was large, and that they occupied any 
extended portion of the face of the wide earth, it is certain 
he would have used very different language from that which 
is here employed. The Hebrew word here rendered ‘ earth’ is 
not erttz, the proper word for ‘ earth,’ but ahdahmah, ‘ ground,’ 
and in this instance, too, it has the article, ha ahdahmah, 
showing it was some particular spot just outside Paradise. 
This is evident from iii. 23—‘ Therefore the Lord God sent 
him forth from the garden of Eden to till the ground [ha 
ahdahmah] from which he was taken.’ Here it was that the 
first pair abode after the Fall, and here they both laboured 
for their support. Here also it was that Kain and Abel were 
born, and where the former helped his father to till the 
ground, and where the latter reared his sheep. It was con- 
cerning this that the Lord said to Kain, ‘The voice of thy 
brother’s blood crieth unto me from the ground [ha ahdah- 
mah].’ In fact, this ground formed the first family estate, the 
borders of which they could of course enlarge as their family 
increased. This spot is the place referred to by Moses, and 
his words ought to have been rendered thus: ‘And it came 
to pass when Adam began to multiply on the face of the 
ground,’ &c. 

But now the word rendered ‘ multiply ’ comes under notice. 
Here again the English reader will suppose large numbers of 
mankind are included, and he will naturally associate this 
passage with Gen. i. 28: ‘Be fruitful and multiply and 
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replenish the earth.’ The passages, however, are parallel only 
in the E.V.; for the word rendered ‘ multiply’ in Gen. i. 28 
is not exactly the same as in vi. 1, though they are from the 
same root. In the latter case, the word used (rahbab, not 
rahbah) is the one usually employed when a modified number 
is intended. Here are a few examples. 1 Sam. xxv. 10: 
‘There be many servants nowadays that break away every man 
from his master.’ Ps. xxv. 19: ‘Consider mine enemies for 
they are many.’ Is. xxii. 9: ‘ Ye have seen also the breaches 
of the city of David, that they are many.’ Is. lxvi. 16: 
‘The slain of the Lord shall be many.’ There are others, 
but these are sufficient; and if the clause of the verse before 
us were correctly rendered throughout, it would read thus : 
‘And it came to pass, when Adam began to be many on the 
face of the ground.’ At the date of vi. 1, the whole of the 
human family lived on the eastern borders of the garden 
from which Adam and Eve had been driven years before. 

Then let it be observed, too, that the fact recorded in 
verse 2 took place, not when the population was even many, 
but when they ‘began’ to be many. We may therefore con- 
clude that the chronology of Gen. vi. 1, 2, was not the 
time immediately before the Flood, but a very much earlier 
period, though how early cannot be precisely defined. The 
next clause in verse 1 will throw some light upon the subject. 
The object of this verse is to give some approximate indica- 
tion of the period when ‘the sons of God took them wives of 
the daughters of men,’ and Moses says it was when Adam 
began to be many, and when daughters were born to him and 
his wife. Let us consider then this clause. 

‘And daughters were born unto them.’ From these 
words it is evident that daughters were not born to Adam 
in what we now consider the usual way. In these days a 
daughter is generally born soon after a son, and often before ; 
but to Adam no daughter was born till he began to be many, 
and he had many sons before he had any daughter. If com- 
mentators will persist in reading ‘men began to multiply,’ 
let them consider the logical consequences. According to 
them a large population of men and women were on the face 
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of the earth, and these had been begotten by brothers 
who married their sisters. But, according to Moses, there 
were no sisters for them to marry till Adam’s family or clan 
could already be called ‘many.’ Let the number included 
in the many be small or large, the position is the same; only 
the larger the then population is thought to be, the longer 
must the time be put off when daughters were born. If the 
many included only the family of Adam, then these many 
were only sons, for up to now they had no sisters at all; and 
these sons could not have been small in number to warrant 
the word lahrohb =‘ to be many ’ to be applied to them. If by 
many we understand a clan—including, of course, wives and 
children—then the sons of Adam must have followed the 
example of Kain, and have taken wives of that prior race 
to whom Adam had a mission of benevolence. This second 
supposition doubtless pretty nearly represents the state of 
things in that day. The population was not so large as to 
require so wide a space as ‘ the face of the earth,’ which is 
assigned to them by the E.V.; still they were numerous enough 
to be called ‘many,’ and they occupied the region, or ‘the 
face of the ground,’ to the east of the Garden of Eden. It is 
evident also that this population comprised men, women, and 
children, and not merely the immediate sons of Adam. Down 
to the period referred to in this verse, whenever that was, 
no daughters had been given to the human family, and 
therefore Adam’s descendants could not have become many 
by the marriage of brothers and sisters. Adam and Eve 
must have lived for a century or two, perhaps longer, before 
one of the mother’s sex was born; and therefore it was 
that, when at last daughters were born, the fact became 
noteworthy in a chronological point of view, and also as an 
historical incident worthy of record; whereas, if they had 
been intermixedly born with sons, there could be nothing in 
it to be a mark in either case. But something is said to 
occur when Adam began to multiply, and when daughters 
were born to the first human pair. If we enter into what 
must have been the knowledge, or rather ignorance, of 
Adam and Eve at this period of their biography, we shall 
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see that they could have known little or nothing concerning 
the birth of females of the human kind. Fora very long 
period no child had been born like the mother. All had 
been like the father. No inconvenience or anomaly arose 
from this circumstance, and possibly they did not expect it 
otherwise. When their sons needed wives, they could be 
chosen from the already existing race, and it would appear 
that in a.m. 235 (v. 3, 6) Seth married one of them, and this 
is sufficient to account for the fact that they then began to 
carry out the mission of love which they had received from 
Him Whose tender mercies are over all His works. ‘Then 
they began to preach,’ to this fallen, unhappy race, ‘the 
name of the Lord.’ The supposition that mankind were at 
first propagated by incest, and that the unchangeable God 
allowed and even ordered it to be so, on account of the ex- 
pediency of the case, though He denounces it as unnatural 
and wicked, is monstrous, and only serves to show how far 
we go astray, and to what shifts we are driven, when we 
leave the track of the written Word, and choose man’s 
tradition for our guide. It is the more monstrous in this 
case, inasmuch, as we shall soon discover, that this divinely 
abominated sin of incest, was resorted to after the daughters 
of Adam were grown up; and that this was one of the chief 
causes of that wickedness and degeneracy which necessitated 
the Flood. If any will still make modern habits the guide 
to judge of ancient habits, then let them account for the 
fact that a population was on the face of the ground (or 
‘earth,’ if they like it better), which are called many, before 
daughters were born to Adam (or to ‘men,’ if they prefer) ; 
and let them consider, too, that for a hundred years after 
the marriage of Noah he had no daughters, but only three 
sons; and that it appears he had no children after the Flood. 
The sacred writer limits the generations of Noah to his 
three sons, Shem, Ham, and Japheth (Gen. vi. 9, 10). 

But perhaps some may consider the case to be defective, 
till the word ‘them,’ in verse 1, is accounted for. ‘ And 
daughters were born unto them.’ Who were the ‘ them’? 
If we read ‘men’ as the antecedent, then the plural pronoun, 
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‘them,’ is fully in place; but if we read ‘Adam,’ then the 
plural is out of place. But not so. When daughters or 
sons are spoken of as born, two persons at least are implied; 
and this is the state of the case before us. In the ‘them’ 
Eve is included, as well as Adam; and thus the plural 
pronoun becomes natural and proper, and no real objection 
can be gained from it against the view of things as above 
given. The same grammatical structure is found in other 
places where a plural pronoun refers to a singular noun 
speaking grammatically, but to a plural noun by implication. 
‘And God said, Let us make man [ahdahm, singular], and 
let them have dominion’ (Gen. i. 26). Another may be found 
in v. 1, 2; and we may safely conclude that no difficulty 
lies against the above views, except that they are new, but, 
as there is no intrinsic difficulty, that one will get less as 
time wears on. 

We now come to the famous and long-standing question 
which has not yet received a satisfactory answer: Who are 
the sons of God mentioned in chapter vi. 2? It will 
greatly pave the way, if it is first observed that in this verse 
also, the Hebrew ha Ahdahm occurs, and that the daughters 
spoken of are those of the individual man Adam only, and 
not the daughters of other men who were then living. 
Of these women it is said that ‘they were fair.’ Here isa 
contrast implied, for if all the females who were then fit to 
be married had been fair, there could have been no reason 
to distinguish these daughters for their beauty. But, further: 
these daughters of Adam are put in contrast with other 
daughters of another race. Forthe moment let the transla- 
tion ‘daughters of men’ stand, and what will be the conse- 
quence? Why, it will be that the daughters of all these 
men, how many so ever they may have been, are put into 
implied contrast, in respect to beauty, with some other 
women who were not daughters of men, but of some other 
race. The text teaches that all the daughters mentioned, 
whether many or few, of all the men mentioned, whether many 
or few, were fair. The implied contrast, therefore, is not 
between some daughters of men and other daughters of men, 
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for all of them were beautiful; but between these daughters 
of the pure human family, and others not of this pure family, 
and whom the sons of God forsook for the sake of those 
who were beautiful and lovely. But we have contended that 
the correct translation of ha Ahdahm is not ‘men,’ but the 
‘man Adam,’ and no other. When at last he had daughters, 
and when they were grown up and become marriageable, it 
was observed by the sons of God that they were fair and 
greatly superior to the daughters of the prior race, and 
also to the daughters of Seth, and of his brothers, and of 
their children; all of whom must each have taken a wife 
from this prior race. There were no other wives for them 
to take; for the clan of Adam had become many by the 
time that daughters were born to him and Eve his wife. 
The facts of the case must have been as follows. For some 
hundreds of years they had a succession of sons, but no 
daughters. These sons of Adam, and also their sons, took 
each one his wife from the prior race. It is likely that 
these sons, and sons’ sons, were situated as was Adam, and 
had no daughters; and there was a good and wise providential 
design in this arrangement. By it the crime of incest was 
avoided, and that deterioration and degeneration which 
always follow, were prevented. True, indeed, this prior race 
were fallen sinful creatures. But then the human race had 
become the same, and, so far, they were fit to intermarry. 
They were, no doubt, in creational status, lower than the 
human race; and their circumstances kept them from any 
great improvement and progress. They were not of the 
genus homo, and therefore we cannot call their females by 
the name of women. Yet it is desirable to give them a 
name; and as ishah is in the Bible applied to the females of 
all species of the lower animals, as well as to those of the 
human kind, let a word be partly coined, partly adopted, and 
let them be called ishahim or, if the learned like it better, 
ishahoth. Now it is certain that these zshahim were inferior 
to the pure human progeny in mental and physical qualities, 
as well as in beauty of appearance. After the birth of Kain 
and Abel there had been many sons of the human kind, 
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and no doubt they were such specimens of humanity as 
we do not see nowadays. But for centuries there were no 
specimens of human female beauty except Eve herself. Up 
to this time, the men had been content with these ishahim, 
and chose them as wives. But when at last daughters were 
born to Adam and Eve, who of course were of the pure 
human kind, they were seen to be lovely specimens of female 
beauty and bearing. Their education must have improved 
their natural qualities; for they were brought up by their 
mother, and in their father’s house, and doubtless they were 
women of cultivated minds and of refined manners. Such 
were the daughters of Adam, and it is no wonder that their 
beauty was sufficiently celebrated to be recorded, and that 
they attracted the notice of the sons of God, and excited 
their passionate regard. Our word ‘saw, in the E.V., is not 
strong enough, and it would have been better here if yirhu 
had been rendered ‘ gaze,’ as in Ex. xix. 21; for these sons 
of God did not bestow a mere passing glance, but they 
gazed on the fair daughters of Adam with longing desire, 
and the tense of the verb used by the sacred writer shows 
that they continued to gaze, and of course this fed their 
desires still more. 

The question now recurs, Who were these sons of God? 
And as the subject has caused long discussions, and drawn 
forth varied opinions, we had better afresh examine them, 
and proceed on a plan of elimination. 

First. It has been thought that they were angels; and 
it has been averred that their connection with the daughters 
of men was the occasion of their fall. Perhaps unfounded 
fancy never took a greater stretch. It is directly contrary 
to the plain teaching of our Lord in Mark xii. 25, where 
He expressly says that ‘angels neither marry nor are given 
in marriage.’ This is surely decisive. These sons of God 
could not be angels, for these latter do not marry and never 
did; it is not their nature. But the former did marry; did 
live on earth with their wives, and had many children by 
them. Some of the passages usually adduced in favour of 
this view are not to the point, and the others are not 
decisive. Let us examine them as briefly as possible. 
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Ps. xxix. 1 is relied on: ‘Give unto the Lord, O ye 
mighty, glory and strength.’ Literally, beni elim, and the 
advocates of this view choose to take beni elim as equivalent 
to beni ha Elohim, as written in Gen. vi. 2, but erroneously, 
for elim is the plural of el, the meaning of which is 
strong, powerful, mighty; aud it is used to express these 
qualities, wherever they are found. As God has all might, 
it is often given to Him as an appellation, as in English we 
say, the Almighty ; but when it is thus applied, it is always 
in the singular—El, or rather, Ehl = ‘the Mighty One.’ 
Whenever the plural, elim, is used, we may be certain that 
those persons are intended who by their position or office 
have power and influence. Beni elim must never be con- 
founded with beni Elohim, still less with beni ha Elohim. 
The two phrases are totally different, both in their meaning 
and use; and though some have supposed that Elohim 
is derived from Ehl, yet comparative philologists know, 
that it is impossible to do this according to the true, 
well-founded rules of etymology. Moreover, Elohim takes 
the article ha, which elim does not; and this fact will 
presently help us to find out the real meaning of the 
phrase ‘sons of God.’ Ps. xxix. 1, therefore, is not parallel 
with Gen. vi. 2. 

The same must be said of Ps. lxxxix. 6, where beni elim 
is rightly rendered ‘sons of the mighty’ ; whilst, in addition, 
this passage yields further proof that bent elim cannot mean 
angels. In the former part of the verse we read, ‘ Who in 
the heavens can be compared unto the Lord?’ Here, no 
doubt, angels are referred to, not one of whom can be com- 
pared to Jehovah. Then the next clause asks the same 
question with respect to other beings, who are on earth. 
‘Who among the sons of the mighty can be likened to the 
Lord?’ That is, Who among angels in heaven, and who 
on earth among the sons, even of the most powerful, can 
stand any comparison with Jehovah? According to the rule 
of climax the psalmist judged men to be higher than angels 
in creational status. This passage, therefore, will not help 
us to understand Gen. vi. 2. 

Job xxxviii. 7 has been also adduced: ‘When the 
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morning stars sang together, and all the sons of God shouted 
for joy.’ Here, it is said, ‘sons of God’ mean angels, though 
no proof of this is ever offered; so that an interpretation 
only of the one text, is taken as showing the certainty of the 
interpretation of another text; whereas one interpretation 
cannot ever be accepted as an indication of the correctness 
of another. The advocates of this view have strangely 
overlooked the significant fact, that in this passage in Job, 
Elohim has no definite article, and we shall soon see that 
the absence of it makes all the difference in the question 
before us. The words here are, beni Elohim, not bent ha 
Elohim, as in Gen. vi. 2. Moreover, it ought to be observed 
that the term beni is not restricted in Hebrew to intelligent 
beings, for ben = ‘son’ has so wide a range that it is applied 
to anything that is produced, or to anything which has been 
brought into a subordinate kind of connection with some 
other. Ben is from benah, a verb, the root idea of which is, 
to erect, to build up, and it is perpetually so translated in 
the O.T.; and the noun ben is applied to what is built up, or 
to what, by some process analogous to the root idea, becomes 
an accession or advantage. Here are some specimens. 
Job v. 7: ‘As the sparks fly upwards ’—lit. sons of coals fly 
upwards. Job xli. 28: ‘The arrow cannot make him flee ’"— 
the son of the bow, &. Job xxviii. 8: ‘The lion’s whelps 
have not trodden it’—sons of the lion, &c. Lam. iii. 13: 
‘He hath caused the arrows of his quiver to enter ’—sons of 
His quiver, &c. Is. xxi. 10: ‘The corn of my floor ’—the 
sons of my floor; meaning the corn there thrashed. There 
are others of a like kind, but these are sufficient to show 
that the term beni Elohim, in Job xxxviii. 7, may mean 
no more than the stars and planets which He made in the 
beginning, as recorded in Gen. i. 1, and which are beautifully 
represented as shouting for joy at their life and existence, 
as in many other like examples in the Bible. ‘ Let the 
floods clap their hands, and let the hills be joyful before the 
Lord; for he cometh to rule the earth.’ This view of the 
meaning of the words ‘ sons of God,’ in this passage, is con- 
firmed by the former part of the verse—‘ the morning stars 
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sang together.’ The advocates of the view we combat, make 
‘stars,’ as well as ‘ sons of God,’ to signify ‘angels.’ ‘Star,’ 
however, is never used of angelic intelligences—but, first, 
of the literal stars shining in the heavens; and, secondly, 
in a symbolical way, of highly exalted earthly personages, 
as princes and kings; and it is applied therefore to Him who 
was the Son of God, and became incarnate, as a descendant 
of Jacob. It may be confidently pronounced, therefore, 
that Job xxxviii. 7 reflects no light upon the meaning of 
‘sons of God’ in Gen. vi. 2. We must search yet further. 
It has been said that the sixth and seventh verses of 
Jude bear upon the subject ; but this is really no better than 
taking a perversion of one passage to sustain the perversion 
of another passage. First, Jude is made to say that the 
angels, these sons of God, committed the same sins as the 
Sodomites. On this point, however, the argument is 
neither clear nor logical, for the special sin of Sodom was 
€ men with men working that which is unseemly;’ but the 
alleged sin of these alleged angels, was fleshly intercourse 
with the daughters of men, as they read the text—that is, 
alleged male angels with female human beings. But though 
there is this wide difference between the respective sins of 
these two sets of sinners, it is yet argued (and the point is 
essential for their purpose) that the sins of the angels and 
of the Sodomites were in nature the same; and this they 
say is the ‘like manner’ of Jude, on which they lay so 
much stress. Jude, however, was too well taught of God, 
and he had too clear a head, to make the different sins of the 
two classes to be in kind the same. But, secondly, they 
proceed to argue, or to assume, that as the angels mentioned 
by Jude committed, as they say, sodomy, and as the sons of ` 
God married the daughters of men, and committed sin ‘in 
like manner’—therefore, say they, the sons of God must 
mean angels, and are the identical angels spoken of by Jude. 
To state such an argument as this is to refute it, and to 
drive us to the only true common-sense meaning of Jude— 
that both classes of beings sinned, that both were punished, 
and that both should be taken by us as solemn warnings. 
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It may be without doubt concluded that all the evidence 
hitherto adduced utterly fails to prove that sons of God are 
angels. Job i. 6 and ii. 1 had better be left till the positive 
side of the question is examined. 

The next general view on this question is, that by ‘sons 
of God’ are intended the Sethites, who were the good people 
of that day; and by the daughters of men are intended the 
daughters of the Kainites. This view takes for granted that 
the two branches of Adam’s descendants had intercourse 
with each other, which is, as we have seen, a most reason- 
able conclusion. None can doubt that those who are made 
holy by the Spirit are called sons and children of God, 
and that in so many places of Holy Writ that there is no 
occasion to give specimens. Such persons are the.sons of 
God by adoption and grace. To this view, however, there are 
two fatal objections. First. The Sethites, taking them as a 
body, were not the sanctified people of God, and their conduct 
and habits were as bad as were those among the Kainites, 
and indeed even worse, as far as evidence goes. It is true 
that the Sethites were those who began to proclaim the 
name of the Lord, and to worship Him; but did they con- 
tinue to do this to any sufficient extent, or in any devout way P 
It would appear that they forsook the assembling of them- 
selves together, and that was one cause of their gross and 
growing immoralities. In very early times they had become 
corrupt, and opponents of true religion. Enoch tried to 
bring them to repentance and faith, but they would not hear; 
and at last these very Sethites, these alleged sons of God, 
became such a mass of pollution and crime that it was need- 
ful to put them out of existence; and there were but eight 
persons at all fit to be spared, or to be allowed any longer 
to ‘increase and multiply and replenish the earth.’ Could 
such characters as these be called ‘the sons of God’ in the 
game way as converted and holy persons are so called in the 
Bible? Surely not. It would indeed be putting darkness 
for light. Secondly. Whether in the Old Testament or New, 
when the phrase is met with and applied to the true children 
of God, women are included as well as men. But here the title 
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‘sons of God’ excludes women, and stands in contrast with 
them. Satisfactory as this view is said to be to some, it is 
perfectly certain that the Spirit never could intend us to 
understand that pious and holy men, as this theory avers 
them to be, would commit both incest and polygamy ; for, 
as we shall see, these were the sins which were committed by 
those whom Moses calls the sons of God. 

Other suppositions have been made, but as they are uri- 
founded, and have not met with approval, they will not be 
worth examination; and, as the above two cannot stand, we 
are driven to find out some other view which can be sup- 
ported by Scripture and sound criticism. 

The first reasonable step would appear to be to examine 
the phrase itself. As to the word ‘sons, we have already 
seen in what varied aspects it is used, and we need not dwell 
upon it any farther. But Elohim, in connection with its 
definite article, must be noticed. It has been pointed out 
that Elohim is the Second Person of the Trinity; that, 
though He is Deity itself, yet He is not called Elohim with 
respect to His capacity as Deity, but with respect to His 
office as Vicegerent to carry out, from the beginning of time 
to the end of it, all the purposes of Deity; and that it pleased 
Him, before He began to create anything, to take upon Him 
a material form, that thus He might become the necessary 
Mediator between the invisible Deity and the visible universe. 
From the period He assumed this material form He has ever 
had two natures in one Person—the Divine, ‘and what after- 
wards became the model for human nature. As this was 
His double nature, it is not surprising that He should be 
spoken of, even before His incarnation, now with respect to 
the one nature, and then with respect to the other. Nor is 
it more than what might be expected that the name Elohim 
should be applied to Him, even when acts are attributed to 
Him which Deity only can perform—as, for instance, the 
work of creation. In this respect the name Elohim stands 
in the same condition as the name Christ. Indeed, they both 
mean, one set apart to do something; only the former 
signifies one set apart by an oath, the latter one set apart by 
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anointing. It manifestly becomes desirable that we should 
be able to discern, when in the Bible He is spoken of in His 
capacity as Deity, and when in that of Vicegerent. Now it 
would appear that the definite article, ha, subserves this 
purpose. As Deity, Elohim does not take it, but as Vice- 
gerent it does. Thus it is said,‘ Hlohim created the heavens 
and the earth’—no article, because He is represented as 
performing the act of Deity alone. But, to take one speci- 
men of the other kind, it is written, ‘Enoch walked with ha 
Elohim, and this seems to be the distinction ever kept up; 
and most interesting it is to observe where the article is 
found and where not. Now in the phrase before us the 
Hebrew is, beni ha Elohim, ‘sons of the Elohim,’ and He is 
here contemplated solely in His office as Vicegerent, and as 
discharging some of its duties; while those who are called 
sons, stand in relation to Him as the Vicegerent, as ha 
Elohim, and not in relation to His Deity. They well knew 
Him as the medium of communication with Deity, and He 
as really revealed the will of the Father to these sons, as 
He did after His incarnation to His disciples. He taught 
these latter to fit them to teach others, and He did the same 
to these sons, and for a like purpose. The title beni ha Elohim 
bears a close analogy to the title beni ha Nabiim, ‘sons of 
the prophets, in 2 Kings ii. 3, 5, 7. It is well known that 
among the Hebrews were established what were called the 
schools or colleges of the prophets, where a considerable 
number of young men attended to be instructed in Divine 
things, and to become the teachers of the people. It was 
not infrequent that the Lord selected one of these to be 
a special and an inspired messenger. - Most of the prophets 
whose writings we have, were no doubt trained in one of 
these colleges. Amos, however, tells us he was an exception 
(vii. 14), and ‘ not a son of a prophet.’ Each college had its 
head, or principal, who was called Ab=‘ father,’ and Adoni 
=‘ master.’ Now it would perhaps be hard to say that these 
colleges were founded after the model of the one of which 
Elohim was both Abi and Adonai, by both of which names 
He is called in other passages; and yet it would be quite 
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as hard to say they were not. But, whether or not, it is 
pretty certain that these sons were the pupils, the disciples, 
in the school of Ha Elohim, to be by His revelations and 
instructions qualified to preach or prophesy to others. Seth 
and Enoch and Noah were most likely His scholars. This is 
intimated by Him in Prov. viii. 31, where, after referring to 
the six days’ work, He says, ‘ Rejoicing in the habitable part 
of the Lord’s earth, and my delights were with the sons of 
men [Ahdahm].’ 

And was there not a necessity for some such school, and 
for such a Teacher? (Gen. i. 28 has made us acquainted 
with the fact, that there was some disorder in the earth 
which Adam was commissioned to subdue and to bring into 
the subjection of law; while other passages have taught us, 
by implication, that there was a population in the earth of 
physical, intellectual, and moral beings who had become 
fallen creatures, and were in a state of semi-barbarism. 
Gen. vi. 4 will shortly tell us who they were. It was our 
God Who made them, and He was their Father, as well 
as of the human race, and shall He have no compassion 
on them, nor make -any effort to reclaim them? Yes, 
verily. He would do for them what their helplessness and 
necessities required, for His tender mercies are over all 
His works. He gave Adam a mission of beneficence in 
their behalf; but man’s fall retarded the gracious design, 
though it did not altogether frustrate it; and Kain did the 
work in his way in one place, while Seth began it in another 
by proclaiming the name of the Lord. God’s design was 
to raise and save an inferior race by means of a superior 
race. But these superiors had themselves become fallen and 
alienated from Him. Under these circumstances it pleased 
Elohim to plan their deliverance by teaching some of the 
human race, to enable them to teach and civilise and elevate 
these Nephilim. Besides this, the human population would 
increase, and the tendency of their now sinful nature was to 
make them wicked and corrupt. What better could be done 
than to select some of the sons of Adam to be prepared for 
the work of this ministry, and to teach them, as it were, in 
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classes? And who was to establish such a school, and who 
could be the first Head, but Elohim Himself? He had 
taught Adam and Eve for years before they fell, and would 
He do less afterwards, when they and their progeny more 
than ever needed help and instruction? Has He not in 
every age condescended to meet man’s current necessities ? 
and would He, or could He, consistently with His own 
eternal designs, refrain from rendering that absolutely neces- 
sary help and instruction which He alone could give? No, 
never; so good and kind is He! It was not the first time, 
when after His incarnation He constituted Himself the 
Great Teacher of men. As Elohim, the Son, the Word, He 
held the office of Teacher and discharged its functions from 
- the beginning; and those who walked with Him and were 
personally taught by Him were those called by Moses beni ha - 
Elohim—the pupils, the disciples, the personal attendants, 
the sons of Ha Elohim. 

Such were the sons of God mentioned in Gen. vi. 2; and 
this their designation was natural and appropriate, as also in 
perfect keeping with Hebrew idioms and with the usus scri- 
bendi of the noun beni. They were the prophets, the teachers 
of their time. They had been distinguished by Elohim, and, 
by their office, as ministers of God, they were exalted. They 
were therefore the official great ones in that day, and as it 
ever has been, while their office gave them power and oppor- 
tunities to do more good than others, it would also give 
them facilities to do a vast deal more harm than others, if 
they did not fill their office aright, and faithfully discharge 
its duties. Sad to say, they did the harm and not the good, 
and by their conduct and doings they spread wickedness 
among the people and corrupted their manners ; and thus 
they became a curse and not a blessing, as, alas! in all ages 
it has been the case, with a large number of those who have 
held the office of the ministers of God and of Christ. How 
tremendous is their guilt, and how great will be their 
punishment! 

We are now ready to examine Jobi. 6 and ii. 1, which 
are said to be proof that by sons of God, angels are meant. 
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But here again one unfounded interpretation 1s taken to prop 
up another as unfounded. It has been assumed that in Job, 
sons of God can denote nothing except angels, and then it 
has been inferred that the words in Gen. vi. 2 must mean 
the same thing. To state the argument, however, is to show 
its insufficiency, until it is first, not merely assumed, but 
proved, that angels are meant in Job. The passages indeed 
are clearly parallel, and it would appear that what the phrase 
means in the one place it must mean in the other; but this 
fact does not fix the meaning in either passage. We have 
already learnt that the teaching of our Lord in St. Mark, 
forbids us to understand angels in Gen. vi. 2, for angels 
never marry nor are given in marriage as these sons of God 
were; and, seeing the passages are parallel, this fact will 
show that angels cannot be meant in Job. It is especially 
noteworthy that the words in Job are beni ha Elohim, exactly 
as in Genesis. Moses was the writer of the text in both 
places, and if he had left out the article in Job we could not 
have inferred that he intended to convey the same impression 
in both cases. Elohim without the article ha would have set 
Him forth in His capacity as Deity, and then sons of God 
might have meant pious persons. The article, however, pre- 
fixed to Elohim shows that He is to be taken in His capacity 
as Vicegerent; and beni here should be taken as those who 
were selected by Him to be builders up of the truths and 
principles which He taught them, either by inspiration, as He 
did the prophets, or by personal instruction. 

An interesting inquiry necessarily arises here. Are the 
verses in Job i. 6, ii. 1, to be taken as describing real actual 
transactions, or only what was seen in a vision? Now those 
who have deeply studied the fact, as displayed in the Bible 
and throughout the operations of nature, that the Great 
Father adjusts Himself, so to speak, to the needs and interests 
of His creatures, will not find it difficult to believe that they 
might have been real and not visionary; and that ha Elohim 
held personal intercourse with His disciples down to the 
time of Jacob and Job, as well as in the days of Adam. But 


it is not necessary for our object that this should be con- 
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ceded. Say a vision only is intended, like that in 1 Kings xxii., 
even then it will be remembered that it is not unusual for 
the visions of the Bible to be founded upon real, though past, 
transactions, like many of the visions in the Apocalypse; and 
thus the alleged visionary scene in Job would refer to, and 
be founded upon, those doings of ha Elohim when at stated 
times He instructed and educated His disciples, called His 
sons, in the time of Adam. In Job, as in Genesis, those 
called the sons of God were His human helpers in teaching 
their fellow men the good and the right way. And that 
Satan is introduced into the text, is sufficient to show that 
then, as now, he was the adversary of truth and right. 

We charge these sons of God with two main crimes. 
They were guilty of incest and of polygamy; and out of 
these grew other crimes and atrocities. Let us take them 
in order. 

Some of these official sons of God were no doubt Adam’s 
own sons by his wife Eve; and others would be very likely 
his sons’ sons by their wives, the ishahim of the prior race. 
We have no occasion to go a generation further, for all these 
lived hundreds of years. Now when at last daughters were 
born to Adam and Eve, those who were sons of God by office, 
and the sons of Adam by nature, saw the daughters of the 
man Adam that they were fair, and they practised the sinful 
things, wrongly said by commentators to have been forced 
upon them by circumstances, and selected wives from 
them; though in some instances they were sisters, and in 
other instances, perhaps, the aunts of these sons of God, and 
all of them certainly not within those proper degrees of con- 
sanguinity dictated both by nature and the revealed will of 
God, which will, doubtless, had been aforetime communicated 
to them by Elohim. And, as with other crimes so with this 
—there was no necessity for it. Commentators are wholly 
wrong when they teach that the sons of Adam could do no 
less than marry their sisters, and that they did it by God’s 
direction and approbation. It is to be hoped they all will 
repent of the foul and unjust blot they have put on God’s 
Book, and the arrangements of His perfect and wise provi- 
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dence, and will bring forth fruits meet for repentance by 
publicly acknowledging their error. There were ishahim 
in existence whom they could properly marry, and whom 
some of them did marry; and when they married their 
sisters it was the dictate of the lusts of the flesh, in opposi- 
tion to the Lord of nature and of law. | 

Of course the sisters must have assented to the proposals 
made to them, must have lent themselves to these incestuous 
proceedings; and this shows very clearly what the state of 
society must then have been. They should have resisted the 
evil instead of yielding to it; but when human female virtue 
is lessened or loosened, and still more when it is destroyed, 
then the barriers against the spread of vice are broken down, 
and the floodgates of sin and crime are opened. Then vice 
soon becomes fashionable and frequent. Favoured and prac- 
tised by the higher classes, and by the rulers and priests and 
prophets, it flows like a mighty torrent through all grades of 
society, ever widening and deepening and gaining force and 
impetus, carrying away all resistance in its downward rush, 
until the whole of society is involved and all overwhelmed in 
the flood of destruction. Such was the state of mankind 
from early times till the days of Noah. ‘ And Jehovah saw 
that the wickedness of man was great in the earth, and that 
every purpose of the machinations of his heart was only evil 
continually.’ There was no ground to work upon, no fulcrum 
for any lever to raise them; the cements of a community 
had melted away, and the very foundations of its conservation 
were broken down, and what was to save them from ruin? 
They would not hear nor be warned, they made their faces 
harder than a rock, they refused to return, and Jehovah 
acted with as much mercy and wisdom as justice when 
He swept them all away. But it should be duly laid to 
heart that all these disasters arose, in the first place, from 
those very incestuous marriages which theology avers were 
forced by God’s arrangements upon the primitive men and 
women of the human race. Of all the perversions of 
theology this is among the greatest. | 

No doubt these daughters of Adam found excuses, though 
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not such as others in modern times have found for them. 
These educated and official sons of ha Elohim must have been 
specimens of fine physique and of manly beauty and carriage, 
which, it is likely, exhibited a wide coutrast with the sons of 
the Nephilim or of other aboriginal races. Moreover, they 
were highly educated, and of manners far superior to any of 
the Nephilim. These sisters saw all this, and, most likely, 
these brothers and sisters bewitched each other, though at 
first perhaps unconsciously. But if these women ever had 
in them the stern principles of propriety and holiness, they 
lad lost them, and so were open to plausible excuses. To 
marry the sons of the Nephilim would be to degrade them- 
selves and to be lowered in social status; and rather than 
condescend to this, though it might have been innocent and 
pure morally, and safe and proper physically, they consented 
to marry, some of them their brothers, and others of them, 
it is likely, their nephews. When men and women set their 
hearts upon doing a thing, they can soon find excuses which 
they are sure to call reasons, and thus they delude and are 
deluded. 

The question, of course, recurs with even greater force 
than before: What was Adam doing all this time, that he 
should allow such unnatural and wicked proceedings? Alas! 
it is to be feared that, if he did not join in analogous pro- 
ceedings, he looked on with indifference, and made no objec- 
tion to them. Indeed, it would seem from verse 3 that, in 
most respects, he was as bad as any; and, though he lived a 
long life, he must have died a dishonoured death, for nothing 
good or noble could be recorded of him. 

But we have charged these sons of God with another great 
crime, even with polygamy; for this we take to be the 
meaning of the words, ‘And they took them wives of all which 
they chose.’ The general notion brought to the sentence is, 
that each son of God took a wife of the daughters of men— 
one, and no more; but, if this had been the precise sense of 
the sacred writer, he would have used another form of words; 
such as we find in Judges xxi. 21, 22, 23—‘ Catch you every 
man his wife of the daughters of Shiloh.’ ‘ We reserved not 
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to each man his wife.’ Thus, if each son of God had taken 
but one wife, the language of Moses would have been, ‘ The 
sons of God took to them every one his wife.’ His words, 
however, are, ‘took to them wives’—that is, each one took 
wives, and not merely one wife. This view is favoured by the 
next clause—‘ of all which they chose.’ The sentiment seems 
to be, consisting of all which they chose. It is evident that 
they chose more than one. The Hebrew kél=‘all’ may include 
several. But, whether many or few, there was a plurality, 
and they made wives of all whom they chose. In fact, these 
officially exalted men, whose influence should ever have been 
for weal, not for woe, did what they liked. Nobody controlled 
them; and, acting under the influence of the flesh, they pro- 
stituted their power and position to the worst of purposes, 
and corrupted the habits and customs of those whom, by a 
holy example and godlike teaching, they should have saved. 
But, like parson, like people; and in time vice was the rule 
and virtue the rare exception. 

The conjecture is not far-fetched, that the polygamy of 
these sons of God began after the time that the Kainite 
Lamech committed the same crime. Perhaps, indeed, the 
former grew out of the latter ; so pernicious is evil example! 
We have seen that frequent intercourse was held between the 
two branches of Adam’s posterity, so that these sons of God 
had opportunities of becoming acquainted with Lamech’s 
conduct; and, likely enough, it was his example which put 
the thing into their heads and gave it an air of respectability. 
If the conjecture is at all dependable, it would lead us to 
conclude that it was during the last centuries of Adam that 
these official sons of God dared to perpetrate incest and poly- 
gamy. They may have introduced these practices among the 
Sethites about a.m. 500 or 600, and they continued in them | 
to the end of Adam’s life, by which period no doubt they had 
become general. Some had more wives than one; this left 
none very likely for others, and hence the ‘ violence with which 
the earth was filled.’ 

It is generally held that the crying sins and crimes of the 
Antediluvians grew out of a mixed race—the sons of God with 
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the daughters of men. Even Dr. Smith’s Biblical Dictionary, 
which evinces such extensive reading, but too little of original 
thought, thus gives its decision: ‘One thing at least is 
clear, that the writer intends to describe a fusion of races 
hitherto distinct, and to connect with this two other facts: 
the one, that the offspring of these mixed marriages were men 
remarkable for strength and prowess, . . . the other, that the 
result of this intercourse was the thorough and hopeless 
corruption of both families alike.’ It is clear, indeed, that 
there was a fusion of races, though not such a one as is in- 
tended by J.J.S.P.; but let anyone look at the inspired text, 
and he will not find the slightest ground to conclude that 
the offspring of these mixed marriages were men of strength 
and prowess, still less that they were remarkable for these 
qualities; nor will he find anything to allow him to infer, that 
this fusion of races was the cause of the prevailing wicked- 
ness before the Flood. All this is mere conjecture, which was 
at first begun without thought or any study of the sacred 
text, and which has been continued only by the same means. 
The fusion of the human race with the prior race, the Nephi- 
lim, need not have been followed by any moral or physical 
degeneration, nor does the inspired writer even hint or imply 
such consequences; and how commentators, professing to be 
investigators and elucidators of the Sacred Book, could, one 
after another, so widely go astray is simply amazing. Not 
a word is uttered to show that the marriages of the sons of 
God with the daughters, whether of Adam or of men, were 
unions of distinct races, but were unions of the same race, only 
not within the allowed and natural degrees of consanguinity. 
Nor is it said that their progeny were remarkable for strength 
and prowess, though this is said of the Nephilim. And, 
finally, it is not intimated that any fusion of mixed races was 
the cause of sin and crime; but it is intimated that the in- 
cestuous and polygamous marriages of brothers and sisters, 
and of aunts and nephews, were the origin of those habits of 
foul wickedness which could be estopped only by the de- 
struction of almost all the human race. 

Ver. 3. Here again many misconceptions have been 
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formed, and it will be necessary to examine the verse almost 
word by word. The first point which presents itself, is to 
inquire the precise force here of what in the E.V. is rendered 
‘man.’ Does it include all mankind who then existed, or 
is reference made only to the individual man Adam? The 
former is the general opinion; but will it hold with the 
sacred text? It would appear that this question must be 
answered in the negative. 

I. The clause ‘for that he also is flesh’ is directly 
against its wide application. To be flesh doubtless means 
here, that those spoken of were led, not by intellectual, still 
less by spiritual, propensities, but merely by fleshly ones. 
But then two parties are referred to as being flesh—those in- 
cluded in ‘ man’ and those implied in ‘ also °— he also is flesh.’ 
Now if by ‘man’ we are to understand all who then existed 
of the human race, who are the ones implied in the ‘also °? 
The ‘also’ is no expletive, but is a principal word in the 
clause ; and no place could be found for it if ‘ man’ meant all 
the human race. Were this the case, Moses would have 
written, ‘ My spirit shall not always strive with man, for he 
is flesh.’ . The language he reports as having been uttered by 
Jehovah is, ‘for that he also [gam] is flesh.’ Itis the lan- 
guage of surprise: others are flesh—that is too evident; but 
he also is flesh—he from whom better things might have been 
expected; he who should have kept himself from those vices 
which showed the doer of them to be flesh—even he has dis- 
appointed me and grieved me: he also is flesh. Manifestly, 
therefore, some man or some men are indicated by ‘ man,’ and 
another man or other men are indicated by ‘also.’ II. This 
conclusion is confirmed by the words, ‘ yet his days shall bea 
hundred and twenty years.’ To whom, and in what way, are 
those words to be applied ? By commentators generally, they 
are explained to mean the space of time which God would give 
to the people of that generation as a season of repentance. 
One paraphrases thus: ‘ So much time will I allow for repent- 
ance before I execute My judgments upon them.’ Says 
another: ‘The uttermost time which My patience will give 
them to repent, or to heap up the measure for their final 
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destruction.’ And thus dozens more might be quoted in 
chronological order, each one following his predecessor in 
sentiment if not in expression, beginning from tolerably early 
times. All of them take it for granted that the words were 
uttered just a hundred and twenty years before the Flood, and 
some of them tell us that this was the period which Noah 
took to prepare the ark. They quote 1 Peter iii. 20 as showing 
that the time of God’s patience and longsuffering was co- 
eval with the time occupied in preparing the ark. So far 
this is correct— He was patient all that time. But when they 
connect with it the hundred and twenty years of Gen. vi. 3 
they are incorrect. This passage does indeed specify this 
period of duration, which was to exist between the time when 
it was uttered and some event not named, but implied, which 
event, however, could not have been the Flood. The sacred 
narrative makes this plain. Noah was 600 years old when 
the Flood came (vil. 6,11). When he was 500 years old 
he married, and during, as it would appear, the earlier part 
of that century he had three sons only, and no daughters. 
For it was after these sons had grown up, and were themselves 
married, that God made Noah acquainted with His deter- 
mination to bring a flood, and that He gave instructions 
how to make the ark, and commanded that Noah, his wife, 
his three sons and their wives, should go into the ark to be 
preserved. That these comprised the whole of his house 
is evident, for the sacred historian is careful to give us the 
generations of Noah, and the names of those who entered 
into the ark—namely, eight persons, as St. Peter writes. We 
cannot tell what was the probable age of Noah when the 


catastrophe of the Flood was announced to him; but as it - 


was when all his three sons were old enough to be married, let 
us for the moment suppose he was 550 years old, which would 
be fifty years before the Flood. We cannot reckon less than 
this, for even his youngest son, whichever it was, had become 
a husband, and Noah’s three sons were born at much longer 
intervals than children are born now. This would give fifty 
years for building the ark, ample space for every purpose. 
If this reckoning does not suit the mind of some, let them 
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go back to any point when they would like to suppose that 
the three sons were grown up and married. They cannot go 
back further than the beginning of that century when Noah 
himself was married, and even then they would not gain the 
time of a hundred and twenty years, and consequently they 
fail both in chronologically identifying Gen. vi. 8 and 1 Peter 
lil. 20, and in showing that these hundred and twenty years 
are the space for repentance as announced by the Lord. We 
dare not, therefore, admit a view so utterly baseless and so 
contradictory of the sacred narrative. 

But, further. III. The frequent use of the singular 
personal pronoun at that period of the world, would lead us 
to conclude that Moses could not intend to include men in 
general], but some particular person. ‘ He also is flesh;’ ‘ His 
days shall be,’ &c. If it be asked whether the singular noun, 
Adam, or man, does not require singular pronouns, the 
answer is, not necessarily so, according to Hebrew gram- 
matical rules. Here are two illustrations out of many: ‘ Let 
us make man, and let them have dominion,’ &c.; ‘ He called 
their name Adam,’ &c. Adam, or man, may be a noun of 
multitude, and then it would be followed by plural pronouns, 
as these examples show. In the case before us, however, 
we have the same noun, but it is followed by singular pro- 
nouns ; and if Jehovah had meant the race of man, He would 
have used the same construction which He adopted in the 
two other cases. In that case He would necessarily have 
left out the ‘also,’ and He would have said, ‘My Spirit 
shall not always strive with man; for that they are flesh, 
yet their days shall be a hundred and twenty years.’ But 
this was not what He wished to say; and as He had then 
but one person in view, and as the word ‘Adam’ was a noun 
of unity, and might be followed by singular verbs and pro- 
nouns, His mode of expression is exactly that which would 
be used when an individual only is intended. Doubtless 
this is the true drift of the passage, and it means to say 
that God’s Spirit should not always strive with the man 
Adam, for that he was as bad as the rest: ‘he also is flesh.’ 
But though the Spirit should not sustain him in life for ever, 
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yet his days, from the time the warning was given, should 
be a hundred and twenty years to the period of his death. 
We are now in a position to ascert:in the exact chronology 
of verse 3. All the days of Adam were nine hundred and 
thirty years ; take from these numbers a hundred and twenty, 
and the remainder, eight hundred and ten years, will indicate 
the date of verse 3, the age of Adam, and the year of the 
world. This will enable us to get some notion of the date 
of the two preceding verses, which, of course, must be fixed 
much earlier. Space must be given for the corruption of 
public morals, which followed the incestuous and polygamous 
marriages of the sons of God with the daughters of Adam ; 
for though vice rapidly propagates itself, yet thie thorough 
corrupting process would take no little time; and we shall 
not be far from the mark if we fix the date of verses 1 and 2 
at a.M. 500, or thereabouts. A little before this, say about 
A.M. 400, the man Adam began to be many upon the face of 
the ground, and by this time daughters were born to him 
and his wife. Then they had, one after another, to grow to 
that age which was then considered marriageable ; and as 
the progress of such events was at that period very slow, we 
cannot allow less than three hundred years for all these 
processes, and thus we come to the above date. 

This evidence is sufficient to prove that the man Adam 
only, is directly contemplated in verse 3; but other evidence 
remains which, even if it stood alone, would be decisive. 
Adam here also has the definite article—bah Ahdahm—with 
the Adam; only in this instance the noun has affixed to it 
the inseparable particle be, and therefore it appears only 
in the Kahmits—ah. Still there it is, and the phrase bah 
Ahdahm cannot mean man in general, but definitely the first 
man, who more than the rest, resisted the strivings of the 
Spirit, considering his advantages, his position and responsi- 
bilities. The judicial principle involved in this warning toa 
particular person, may of course be applied to any human 
being who resists the Spirit, and refuses to yield to His 
holy saving efforts. It is to be feared there are many such. 
They at first grieve Him, and in time quench Him altogether; 
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and then how can they repent, believe, and be saved ? Indeed, 
this is the sin against the Holy Ghost for which there is no 
remedy nor forgiveness. That this was Adam’s case is much 
to be feared. 

No thoughtful reader of the earlier chapters of Genesis 
can fail to ask again and again, What was Adam doing all 
this time, that he should allow his progeny to become so 
wicked ? We have seen the character of the human com- 
munity in the days of Enoch; but Adam was alive at that 
time, and he was at once the head of the race and the chief 
ruler, as also very likely the high priest. When the official 
sons of God, who were at the same time his own sons, married 
their own sisters, his own very daughters, he was living in 
the midst of them, and held these offices. Had he no power 
to maintain truth—to repress vice and error? If by a 
holy example and correct teaching he had brought up his 
sons in the way they should go, would they so vilely in every 
way have departed from it? If he had been faithful to his 
God, and done his duty, it cannot be conceived that his 
children would have been so vile, and the world so wicked. 
It is but too certain that he was one of the worst. ‘ He also 
was flesh,’ and was guided by the desires of the flesh; and 
he was mainly responsible for the vices and evils of his times. 
No wonder he was singled out by God as the man concerning 
whom He said, ‘My Spirit shall not always strive with him ; 
for that he also—he especially—is flesh.’ ‘To be carnally 
minded is death.’ 

Ver. 4. We come now to a most important paragraph 
in the sacred narrative, which has not had bestowed upon it 
that research which it so richly merits, and therefore, like a 
mine unworked in its depths, it has not given forth those 
treasures which it is so capable of yielding. This deficiency 
is owing, maybe, partly to the mis-translation of the verse, 
and partly to the interpolated words needed, as it was sup- 
posed, to make sense. Commentators, therefore, have taught 
us that before the Flood there were men of very great stature 
and strength; that they were the progeny of the sons of God 
and the daughters of men; and that it was through these 
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giants that the human race became so wicked and corrupt. 
The sacred text, however, by no means sanctions all this. It 
tells us that there was a race of intelligent beings on earth 
to whom it gave the name of ‘ The Nephilim,’ who were in 
existence in the days of Adam, and also during some ages 
before Adam was created; and that in their time they were 
renowned for some acts and doings which are not specified. 
This information is very contracted, but it is enough to raise 
intense curiosity, and create a strong desire to know more. 
Close research, however, though it will not reveal all we may 
wish for, yet will afford much more knowledge than appears 
on the surface. The passage consists of an intimation which, 
with many others, shows that the Divine oracles are in 
advance of the age, and in it the prescience of God seems 
to have supplied us with information which was intended 
to harmonise, on some important points, the discoveries of 
modern science with the teachings of the Bible; whilst its 
tendency leads to the certain expectation that, when both 
the Bible and the book of nature are thoroughly understood 
by us, we shall see that the two are in perfect keeping, and 
that God is the Author of the one as well as of the other. 
It is our imperfect views concerning both books, and our 
erroneous expositions of each, which make them seem at 
variance; and both theologians and scientists should wait 
for further light, and vigorously and cautiously pursue it, 
before either pronounce against the book of the other. We 
will examine the various clauses of this passage, the whole 
of which should be read as a distinct paragraph. 

I. The word ‘ giants,’ which is made to stand for ha Nephi- 
lim, is now allowed to be wrong and misleading. This very 
ancient race may have been of great stature and strength, 
but ‘ giants’ does not convey the idea contained in the name 
given them by the inspired writer. His mode of expression 
here is exactly of the same kind as when he writes of the 
Amorites, the Hivites, &c., and where he always puts the 
definite article ha before the noun, to denote that they were 
races known by these names. Ha Nephilim is clearly the 
name of a race, or people; though whether of the human 
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race or not must be decided on other grounds. It will appear 
in the sequel that they were not. 

II. Who, then, and what were they ? First, they were not 
the sons of God mentioned in verse 1. This wild and ground- 
less fancy has been entertained by some; but if Moses had 
meant us to understand that the two were identical, he would 
have given some indication of it; but, instead of this, he 
writes concerning the antiquity of the Nephilim, what could 
not be said of the sons of God. Their name is very sugges- 
tive, both in its meaning and in what it implies. It comes 
from naphal=‘ to fall’; and Nephilim means the fallen ones. 
Some have thought that it must mean the fallers, as though 
they were notorious for making raids and attacks on others, 
But this is not the aspect of the verb, which expresses what 
persons are in themselves, not what they are in relation to 
others. This is abundantly evident from the way in which 
it is always used by the sacred writers. Nephilim is in reality 
a participle in Poel; and therefore a few examples out of 
many others in the same construction, will be most to the 
point. 1 Chron. x. 8: ‘They found Saul and his three sons 
fallen [nephilim] in Mount Gilboa.’? 2 Chron. xx. 24: ‘ Be- 
hold they were dead bodies fallen [nephilim] to the earth.’ 
Ezek. xxxii. 22: ‘All of them slain; fallen [nephilim] by 
the sword.’ Thus it is certain that the idea conveyed by 
nephilim, whether used as a proper name with the definite 
article, or as a participle, is not intended to mean fallers 
or aggressors on others, but is applied to persons who in 
some sense had themselves fallen from a higher to a lower 
condition. 

But now the question arises, In what sense or aspect 
were the Nephilim fallen ones? Here, again, the usus scribendi 
of the verb naphal, and even of its participle in Poel, will help 
us, seeing it is not unfrequently applied to those who have 
fallen away or revolted from one ruler or master to another. 
Thus, keeping to the same part of the verb, Trijah called 
Jeremiah a naphal because, in the time of the siege, he 
thought the latter was falling away to the Chaldeans (Jer. 
xxxvii. 13). And Nebuzar-adan is said to have carried away 
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captive, not only the remnant of the people, but also those 
that fell away [nephilim] to him (Jer. xxxix. 9). The same 
thing, in the same form, is repeated in lii. 15. Those Jews 
who forsook their own king, and went over to the King of 
Babylon, are called nephilim in 2 Kings xxv. 11, and there 
the word is rendered‘ fugitives.’ These examples are sufficient 
to prove that one application of the word naphal is tothose who 
desert a cause or party, or to those who rebel against a ruler. 
Now is it not evident that this ancient race were called ‘ha 
Nephilim,’? because they were fallen creatures ?—as are also 
the race of man. As there is but one Creator, we may be 
sure that He Who made us made also them; and equally 
sure we may be that He made them holy. They were, how- 
ever, but creatures, and therefore liable tochange. Of course 
they were made capable of improvement, but on that very 
account they were capable also of degeneration ; and this 
latter was displayed by The Nephilim. They violated the 
laws of their nature and of their Maker, and therefore they 
became fallen ones. They forsock their God, rebelled against 
His authority, deserted from His side, and fell away to the 
enemy. These were the Nephilim, and this is the reason 
why they were so called. God made them upright, but they 
became apostates. They rebelled against their Maker and 
King, and they brought themselves to a miserable plight. It 
is not improbable that the state of the earth and of the 
atmosphere, as they are described in Gen. i. 2, and as they 
were before the renewing work of the six days, was superin- 
duced by their violation of law. Moses says the earth became 
tohu—rendered ‘ without form’; but Isaiah testifies that the 
Lord did not make the earth tohu, which is rendered ‘ vain’ 
in xlv. 18; and Jeremiah teaches that the state of things called 
tohu is brought about only by the rebellion of moral creatures 
(iv. 22-26). This being the case, and as the Nephilim in- 
habited the earth for ages before the creation of Adam, it 
seems likely that it was their rebellion and consequent de- 
generacy which caused that marred condition of the earth’s 
surface, out of which it was raised by the six days’ work. 
These Nephilim, too, must have been among the things and 
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persons which Adam was commissioned to ‘subdue,’ and over 
whom he was to have ‘dominion ’ (Gen. i. 28). 

III. But in what age or ages did they live? The answer 
to this inquiry will discover to us still greater wonders con- 
cerning this race; and the passage before us contains three 
marks which afford considerable help on this point—‘ in those 
days’; ‘and also after the sons of God had married the 
daughters of Adam;’ and ‘which were from of old.’ In 
this order these marks must be examined. _ 

(a) The sacred text on the first point is emphatic, and 
literally reads thus: ‘The Nephilim were on the earth in 
days, the those.’ In this instance the pronoun has the 
definite article. This part of speech is often tantamount to 
a demonstrative pronoun, even when it stands alone affixed 
to a noun. Here, however, we find a pronoun, as well as 
a noun, and the former takes the article; and thus some 
definite time was alluded to, which was in the writer’s mind, 
and which he must have before spoken of or alluded to. 
Now, the only place where time is expressed or implied is 
in verse 1, by the adverb ‘when,’ which has the force of 
‘the time when.’ ‘Those days,’ then, refer to the period 
‘when Adam began to be many on the face of the ground ;’ 
and for the purpose before us it will be sufficient if we con- 
clude, that this period was the third or fourth century of 
the world; for it must have been about that time that 
Adam’s clan began to be many, and that daughters were 
born to Adam and his wife. We cannot be far wrong if we 
say that The Nephilim race were on the wide earth when 
these daughters were born, and when yet the human family 
extended no farther than the ground on the confines of 
Paradise. 

(b) There is a second note of time: ‘ And also, after 
that, the sons of God came in unto the daughters of Adam, 
and they bare to them.’ This is not the same time as 
the other, but another, distinct from the first. Had Moses 
meant the same period he would have used the conjunctive 
vau alone; and then the clauses might possibly have been 
read thus: ‘The Nephilim were in the earth in those days, 
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even when the sons of God,’ &c. Instead of this he employs 
a combination of words, some of which might appear super- 
fluous. His words are, vau gam ahchret keen=‘and also, — 
afterwards ’—namely, when the sons of God, &c. Evidently, 
therefore, the period when Adam began to be many, and 
when the birth of daughters took place, was one time, and 
when these daughters were married was another. Nor was 
the interval between the two periods, anything less than 
what we should deem long. The average age of the men 
when they married was about a hundred years, and we may 
well infer that the then marriageable age of the women was 
much the same. The state of the case, then, was this: 
The Nephilim were on the earth when these daughters were 
born ; and they were on the earth also when these daughters 
were married and had children. Readers may fix what 
interval they like: it could not have been short, or there 
would not have been sufficient importance to state so 
explicitly the second note of time. The object of the sacred 
writer was not so much to point out the existence of the 
Nephilim (for they appear to have been well known, even in 
the days of Moses), but to show at what periods they lived 
on the earth; and hence the pains to express so distinctly 
the two periods. The fact cannot be contravened, that these 
Nephilim lived during the time of Adam, and that it is 
more than probable they were on the earth up to the time 
of the Deluge. Whether they were not there even after- 
wards will be seen further on. 

(c) But the most wonderful thing concerning the 
chronology of this race remains to be developed. As they 
were created beings, the question will be asked, When were 
they created—before or after the time of Adam? On this 
point the Hebrew text is explicit and clear, but the English 
translation has sadly obscured it by its italicised words, 
and commentators have not only adopted these words, but 
have added to the obscurity by their explanations. The 
words in italics are ‘children’ and ‘became’; and their 
insertion has upset the grammatical construction of the 
original. The word ‘ children’ is thus made to be the ante- 
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cedent of ‘the same’; as though the sense were, ‘ the same 
children.’ Then, the inserted word ‘became’ makes these 
‘children’ to grow up mighty men. After that, the original, 
me ohlam, is softened down and contracted into ‘ of old,’ 
which commentators make to refer to times no longer back 
than those between the creation of Adam and the Flood; 
and thus the perversion of this splendid and important 
paragraph is completed. The Hebrew reads thus: ‘The 
Nephilim were on the earth in those days; and also after- 
wards, when the sons of God came in unto the daughters 
of Adam and bare to them; the same [Nephilim] were 
Ha Giborim which [were] from everlasting.’ Me ohlam is 
the Hebrew which we have translated ‘from everlasting,’ and 
these are the words so translated in Ps. xc. 2, xciii. 2, ciii. 17, 
and other places, as Micah v. 2, in all which places they 
are applied to the eternity of God. It should, however, be 
noted that ohlam does not necessarily include an eternity 
like that properly attributed to the Deity; for its lexical 
force is, that duration of time which is proper to the one 
to whom it is applied; and, as used with respect to the 
Nephilim, may go back for ages before the creation of Adam, 
and must go back much farther than his time. If the 
sacred writer had intended that past period usually desig- 
nated ‘times of old,’ he would not have used ohlam but 
khedem, which is perpetually so translated in the O.T. 

Nor should any be surprised that these intelligent beings 
were created before the days of Adam. It must be allowed 
that angels were created before man, and that some of them 
fell and became demons; and what evidence have we for sup- 
posing that the human race and the angelic race are the 
only rational ones that God ever created? Could the variety 
of intelligent races be restricted to two? and was the wisdom 
of God unable to devise, and His power unable to create, 
any other genus or other genera of intellectual beings, who 
should be able to know and love their Maker, though perhaps 
in different degrees? Surely none who believe in God at all, 
will come to this conclusion. Whether a greater variety of 
such creatures should be made, depended upon His will, not 
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upon His ability. What evidence is there that He did will 
to restrict His intelligent moral creatures to two genera? 
Let us look abroad upon vegetable creation and see what an 
infinite variety there is, and then survey what an amazing 
number of kinds are found in the lower animal creation; and 
then let it be considered that each genus has its many species, 
and that the species even have an almost infinite variety. 
When we do this, we shall be amazed at the vast numbers 
of distinctions and differences in all these works of God; 
although there is such a oneness and unity, amidst all the 
multiplicity, as to prove that all proceeded from the con- 
ceptions of One InFinitE Minp. Now, shall the morally 
intellectual creation be an exception to this universal variety, 
and that, although there is no abstract reason to make it so ? 
Would not the glory of God be more declared, and His power 
and wisdom more magnified, by a variety of species in the 
genera of moral and mental races, than by a restriction in 
these races to two species? He is thus more glorified in the 
rest of creation, why not in this also? Reasoning, then, 
from analogy we cannot conclude that angels and men are 
the only species of beings which He has made capable of 
adoring and serving Him. 

But what says the Bible on this subject? In the first 
place we point to the Nephilim as a distinct species of the 
highest created genus. And possibly the same may be said 
of the Rephaim, the Zuzim or Zamzumim, and the 
Emim, all of whom are mentioned in Holy Writ, though 
never found in any of the genealogies of the human kind. 
The Anakim cannot be put into this category, for they appear 
to be but a variety of the Nephilim species. Then there is 
that remarkable passage into Isaiah xlv. 18, which has been 
alluded to, but which must now be quoted and examined: 
‘Thus saith the Lorp that created the heavens; God him- 
self that formed the earth and made it; he hath established 
it, he created it not in vain [tohu], he formed it to be in- 
habited : I am the Lorp; and there is none else.’ Now, while 
it is here declared that God did not make the earth in the 
state of tohu, mentioned in Gen. i. 2, it is said also, that when 
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He made the earth, it was that it should be inhabited ; from 
which we may safely infer, that as soon as the earth was 
made fit, whenever that was, inhabitants were also made, to 
live in it. This text further teaches that an earth, in a state 
of tohu, was not fit, in God’s estimation, to be inhabited. It 
does not say, nor imply, that it could not be inhabited, it 
teaches only, that as He intended the earth to be inhabited, 
He did not make it in the state called tohu, which really 
means marred, disorganised. He would not put any of His 
creatures into an earth marred and disorganised. If by 
the rebellion, the idleness, and the neglect of the mental 
and moral inhabitants, the earth became marred, that is 
another matter. Such a thing was possible, and such a 
thing, it would appear, actually took place some time before 
Adam was created, when God, during six previous days, re- 
paired a spot to make it fit for man. Now, while God declares 
by Isaiah that He made the earth to be inhabited, He also 
declares by Moses that He made both the heavens and the 
earth in the beginning, when the universe was first created. 
Putting both passages together, it would appear, that from 
the time that the earth was made, it has never been without 
inhabitants. Now, inasmuch as the earth was made myriads 
of ages ago, it may be supposed that during those ages there 
was a succession of intelligent creatures on the earth, each 
one fitted for its then state; and each succeeding one, higher 
and more perfect in creational status than its predecessor ; 
and each one in its turn becoming extinct, as we see was the 
case with other parts of God’s creation. Perhaps God did 
not design them for immortality and eternal life. Possibly, 
indeed, the’ race called angels were at one time inhabiters of 
the earth, when some of them passed their probation well 
and were rewarded, while others of them failed and were 
condemned (Jude 6). 

Now, after weighing these considerations, it will not be 
difficult to conclude, that many different species of rational 
creatures have successively lived on the earth, ever since the 
beginning of creation, which of course must be the beginning 
of time, and that the Nephilim formed one of these species. 
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We may thus arrive at an increasingly sublime view of the 
Ever-living Infinite Creator, and enlarge our conceptions of 
His boundless attributes. The study of astronomy helps us 
to understand, better than without it, the immensity of Deity, 
and His all-pervading presence; as does the study of geo- 
logical ages, aid to a comprehension, though an imperfect one, 
of His eternity; and surely a contemplation of a succession, 
not only of generations upon generations, but of races upon 
races, throughout ages only less than God’s eternity, must 
also tend to enlarge our minds and increase our knowledge 
of the Holy One, the Creator and Sustainer of all things, 
Who, whilst He stamps, during these ages, improvement 
and progress on all His works, is Himself so infinitely 
perfect as to be incapable of improvement; Who also, 
while He sees myriads of generations and thousands of races 
come to an end, ever Himself remains the same Unchangeable 
One, the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever, the Alpha 
and Omega, the Beginning and the Ending, Which was, and 
Which is, and Which is to come, the Almighty. Surely what- 
ever has this effect must be true and right. 

The only objection that even shallowness can bring against 
this may possibly be, that mute animal creation, in its im- 
proved successive genera and species, lived on the earth and 
inhabited it, as shown by the remains of successive geological 
ages; and that, therefore, these may have been the inhabit- 
ants alluded to by Isaiah, without supposing that rational 
beings were always on the earth. If this should really be 
urged, let two things be considered. First, the object of the 
passage, and of the whole chapter, is to magnify the Lord 
by referring to the greatness of His works, and to show by 
the marvels of these works, how able He is to accomplish 
His promised design of ultimately delivering His people from 
all evil. Now would this be done near so effectually by 
pointing to the lower parts of creation? If thus restricted, 
the argument would be, ‘ Israel shall be saved with an ever- 
lasting salvation, &c. (verse 17); and to encourage your 
faith, remember God made the earth, and made it to be 
inhabited by mute animals from insects upwards.’ Surely 
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no thinker would use a comparatively weak argument when 
a stronger is at hand; nor would any prophet offer any but 
the strongest incentive to faith, especially in depressed and 
despairing times. Taking, however, the wide view of this 
text, we shall see how calculated it is to encourage the hopes 
and sustain the faith of God’s people, and how certain it is 
that this wide view is the correct one. According to this, 
the argument would be— God made the earth to be inhabited, 
and you, His chosen ones, shall inhabit it for ever, even 
though all others be consumed out of it. This you may 
rely upon, for it is the purpose of Him who made the 
heavens and which cannot be contravened. ‘Israel shall be 
saved with an everlasting salvation: ye shall not be ashamed 
nor confounded, world without end.’ But, secondly, the 
point is set at rest by the use made by the inspired writers 
of the verb yahsab, the infinitive of which Isaiah employs. 
It occurs hundreds of times, but it is applied only to that 
kind of inhabiting or of dwelling or sitting in a place, which 
belongs to moral and intellectual beings; and on this account 
it is often applied to the marriage state of such persons. We 
may then conclude that ever since the earth has been an 
earth, or habitable place, even from the beginning, it has 
had living upon it rational, intelligent creatures ; and the 
inference is fair and logical that the Nephilim were some 
of them. 

It should be noticed that these Nephilim were in the 
earth when the human family were only in the locality of 
Eden. The English Version, as we have seen, erroneously 
reads, ‘Men began to multiply on the face of the earth; ’ 
whereas the sacred text distinctly says, ‘the face of the 
ground ;” which was a very contracted space. Here, then, we 
see a broad contrast. The Nephilim occupied the earth; 
the human family only a small region in the place where 
Adam and his wife went when they were banished from 
Paradise. Mankind at that time, and indeed up to the time 
of the Deluge, were the few, the Nephilim and other such 
races were the many. ‘When Adam began to be many on the 
face of the ground . . . the Nephilim were in the earth in 
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those days.’ This should be noticed, for it relieves thoughtful 
minds of many difticulties which theology has created, and 
which it transfers to the Bible, greatly to its detriment and 
much to the hindrauce of the truth contained in the pages 
of that Divinely inspired Book. 

A few corollaries here will not be out of place. 

I. Geology has revealed to us almost as great wonders in 
the earth below, as astronomy has, in the heavens above. It 
is well known that the former science has discovered proofs 
of the presence in the earth of intelligent beings and their 
doings, long before the time which the Bible assigns as the 
period when man was produced. We cannot question the 
reality of these geological discoveries, if we follow truth 
wherever it may lead us. Allowing, what some theologians 
aver, that the discovered ‘works of art’ might have been 
produced by a natural process, and that some of the 
specimens adduced are forgeries, still these averments will 
by no means cover the whole question, nor set aside all the 
facts discovered by this science. On the other hand, if, 
ugain, we are determined to follow the truth, however and 
wheresoever it may lead, we cannot mistake the teaching of 
the Bible that man’s era began about six thousand years ago. 
Geologists keep to their facts, which they believe to be 
thoroughly reliable, and repudiate the scriptural date of 
man’s creation. It is a pity that on this point they should 
allow themselves to be led astray by theologians. These 
latter aver, that only one race of rational beings has ever 
lived on the earth. This grievous error theologians have 
identified with Bible teaching, and have quoted certain texts 
to support their inventions, which texts they have—unknow- 
ingly perhaps—misapplied. These texts do teach that all 
mankind—all of the genws homo—without exception, have 
proceeded from Adam and Eve, and that they were to dwell 
on all the face of the earth; but these texts do not say, nor 
even intimate, that other races beside the human were never 
on the earth, or, that all rational creatures which ever existed 
on the earth must have proceeded from Adam. This is the 
confusion of theology, palmed upon God’s Bouk, and not 
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the teaching of the Book itself. Now, geologists have relied 
on this theology, and, like the professed believers in the Book, 
they have substituted the one for the other, or rather they 
have identified the two. They found theology inconsistent 
with geology, and they took it for granted that the Bible 
also was inconsistent with it—at least, concerning the era of 
man’s creation. What, however, does the Bible really teach ? 
If we take it as it is, without traditional perversions and 
theologic delusions, we shall see that it alludes to many 
races, and puts forth with prominence the race of the 
Nephilim. Nor should we fail to point out most distinctly, 
as avery noteworthy fact, that, whilst the Bible takes pains 
to record, in more places than one, the genealogies of the 
patriarchs and of other leaders of the human race, and 
whilst Moses says these Nephilim were persons of renown, 
yet they are not found in any of the registers, nor reckoned 
among the human race. They are mentioned, and that too 
very distinctly and remarkably, but not amongst mankind. 
We cannot account for this significant and telling fact 
except by receiving the literal teaching of Gen. vi. 4: ‘The 
Nephilim were in the earth in those days . . . . which were, 
from everlasting, the mighty ones, men of renown.’ 

But now to the geologic point. Here are a people who 
must have lived all through that Tertiary period, in the upper 
strata of which the artistic works and traces of intelli- 
gence are found. And it would appear, too, that they were 
living in a state which gave them plenty of opportunities to 
make tools of flint and bone, and no opportunity of dis- 
covering metals and of working them, except in a few spots 
which were hilly and naturally drained. Is it not obvious 
that the geologically discovered works of art were the 
products of these Nephilim, or of one of those races which 
were prior to man? With the Nephilim before us, why 
should geologists say to believers in the Bible, ‘ Your Book 
is not true, at least in one matter, for it teaches that man 
was made only six thousand years ago; but we have 
discovered works of art which were manufactured at periods 
immensely further back than that, and therefore man must 
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have been in existence far, far before the alleged period’? 
And why should theologians say to geologists, ‘ Your alleged 
works of art are fictitiuus—they are the effects of natural 
causes, and do not prove your point, nor any analogous one’? 
Both are wrong on some points and right on others. The 
discovery of innumerable works of art, done some time in the 
Tertiary period, proves that intelligent manufacturers were 
then and there present to make them. But this does not 
show that these manufacturers were of the human species. 
Geologists will have to alter their phraseology to what will 
not specify the kind of agents who made the adduced 
specimens of work. Then they will be impregnable. That 
mankind were the agents is assumed, but cannot be proved. 
On the other hand, theologists will act more wisely, and 
more in accordance with truth, if they admit the geological 
facts concerning these artistic works, and contend only for 
the other true fact—that none of the genus homo were the 
manufacturers of them. The Spirit of Jehovah appears to have 
caused this marvellous paragraph (Gen. vi. 4) to be recorded 
purposely to help both parties to arrive at the whole truth of 
the matter; and the devout believer in the Divine inspira- 
tion of the Bible, may well rejoice that that Book, which he 
deservedly prizes above gold, is so much in advance on many 
points, even of modern science. The Bible was not indeed 
written for scientific purposes, and its language, like the 
language of science, is in accordance with phenomena; yet, 
where the things of nature do crop up, there it is found to 
be in exact accord with those sciences, or those parts of 
science, which are ascertained as finally and undoubtedly 
correct. Take, for instance, the origin of life. How long 
did biologists contend that. life might, under certain condi- 
tions, be produced by non-life ?—but now it has been demon- 
strated, by experiments long pursued, with the most scrupu- 
lous and careful caution, and with an ingenuity and at an ex- 
pense beyond praise, that life can arise only from previously 
existing life. But this is what the Bible has ever taught. 
This, however, does not make it the less satisfactory that 
this truth has been proved by the actual experiments and 
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discoveries of science. And may it not be possible, and may 
it not be the design of the Supreme Scientific Teacher, that 
scientists should discover, from simply a scientific point of 
view, all that the Bible teaches concerning God and His 
works and ways, save and except the great work of redemp- 
tion? But even here metaphysics is capable of proving 
that, given the creation of a free moral agent, redemption is 
inevitable. Meanwhile the research and results of scientific 
inquiry deserve grateful recognition and admiration. And, 
at least in two ways, theologists may well, with great - 
advantage to Bible truth and progress, follow the example of 
scientists. These latter study their book of nature inde- 
pendently of philosophical tradition. Let the former do 
the same. Then, when these have made discoveries opposite 
to their former utterances, they at once, with admirable 
candour and honesty, repudiate the past and avow the 
present. Should not those show the same noble spirit, and 
should they not themselves seek for and show that repent- 
ance which they urge on the other? Can they say that 
they have searched into all the depths of Holy Writ? that 
they know all that the Divine Oracles are capable of teach- 
ing them? and that all the opinions which they hold are in 
accordance with that revealed Book? Have they nothing to 
discover, nothing to give up, nothing to modify? Verily, 
modern theology has much to alter, much to set right, 
before it can fully achieve its professed object of saving 
souls and of enlarging the extent of Christ’s kingdom on 
earth. 

II. In the next place, this paragraph of the Bible bears 
strongly on the speculations of those who give to the civilisa- 
tion of Egypt, and to the vast attainments of the Egyptians 
in arts and science, a much earlier origin than the Bible 
date of man’s beginning. They aver that such amazing 
perfection in these things, and such progress and completion 
in the structure of language, as were displayed, when history 
first made acquaintance with the Egyptians, must necessarily 
have taken for their growth a period immensely longer than 
the Bible era. For the moment let this be conceded, and 
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then our mysterious paragraph might open the way to 
account for all that is affirmed by Egyptologists. The 
Nephilim, we are told, were in the wide earth, and had been 
there for many long ages. If we identify this race with 
that into which Kain married, we may infer from chapter iv. 
that some of them, through surrounding circumstances, 
were in a state of low civilisation, out of which he lifted 
them. But this was probably not the case with all the 
families of this race. Some of them, we may suppose, 
were better situated in those parts of the earth, where there 
would be a good river drainage, and where civilisation and 
its concomitants could be developed. It would appear that 
Kain’s adopted countrymen lived in what had been swampy 
places, which precluded them from much progress in any- 
thing. He was the first to build a city for them, and to 
organise them into a community living together ; for it is 
probable that before then, as we have already seen, they 
lived in huts placed on piles. In the valley of the Nile, 
however, there was a natural drainage, and it must ever 
have existed. Whatever people, therefore, lived in that 
locality, they would find the absence of all obstacles to 
improvement, and the presence of many helps and facilities ; 
and they would on that account make much faster progress 
in arts, civilisation, and knowledge than could be accom- 
plished by other peoples less favourably circumstanced. 
Egypt, the land of Moses’ birth, the one with which he was 
best acquainted, and whose learning he had largely imbibed, 
would certainly be included in what he calls the earth (ha 
erttz). It seems, then, almost certain that when any of the 
descendants of Noah found their way into Egypt, they 
would find there a people living in an advanced state of 
civilisation. As to any objection arising from an alleged 
universality of the Flood, it will be subsequently shown 
from Holy Writ, that this was not universal with respect to 
the surface of the wide earth, but to the whole of mankind 
who lived upon it, except eight persons. Moreover, as these 
Nephilim had been so widely diffused over the earth, and 
were so in the time of Noah, he and his sons and their 
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progeny must have known the fact, though their geogra- 
phical knowledge was not sufficient to tell them the extent 
of the wide earth, nor anything concerning the nations 
which dwelt upon it. Is it not nearly certain, too, that 
Noah, who walked with Elohim and had personal converse 
with Him, would be acquainted with the benevolent mission 
confided to Adam and attempted to be carried out by Kain, 
but more correctly carried out by Seth and Enoch, who 
proclaimed the name of the Lord? Furthermore, seeing 
some of the descendants of the Nephilim existed in the 
days of Moses, is it too much to suppose that the people of 
the dispersion knew the fact of their existence, and expected 
wherever they went to meet with them? It would indeed 
appear, that the plan of God to reclaim this race by human 
agency, was the last opportunity which would be afforded 
them; and now they must either be turned from their evil 
ways, or gradually retire before the superior race, and at 
last be exterminated. And indeed it would appear that 
this latter was ultimately their fate. When the family of 
Mizraim, the second son of Ham, came into Egypt, they 
would at once find themselves in most favourable circum- 
stances, amidst a civilisation which had been growing and 
improving during many thousands of years. Some have 
wondered at the marvellously rapid progress, and the 
magnificently splendid development of science and art 
among the Hamites in Egypt—a people from whom we 
should have least expected such mighty results, seeing they 
were under a curse. They were far in advance of any of 
the rest of Noah’s descendants. How was this? Does not 
the secret of it lie in the facts, that the Nephilim were in 
the earth even after the Flood ? that numbers of them must 
have been in the valley of the Nile? that they were there 
in a state of civilisation? and that when the Mizraimites 
emigrated thither from Shinar they would mingle with the 
wborigines, and very likely many of the two races would 
intermarry and become one people, and in time few would be 
left of the pure original race? Some of these few it seems 
must have emigrated to Palestine, possibly at the very time 
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when the Philistines, the descendants of one of Mizraim’s 
sons (Gen. x. 14), settled there. Effete, worn-out aborigines 
have ever had to retire before a young energetic race, unless 
the one has amalgamated with the other, which has seldom 
been the case to any great extent. 

The descendants of the Antediluvian Nephilim occupied 
a portion of Palestine in the days of Moses. In the report 
of the Spies, which he adopts in his narrative, we find a 
remarkable statement, which, when correctly rendered, reads 
thus: ‘And there we saw The Nephilim, the sons of Anak, 
which came of The Nephilim ; and we were in our own sight as 
grasshoppers, and so we were in their sight’ (Num. xiii. 33). 
Several points in this passage should be noticed. (1) There 
can be no reason to doubt that these Nephilim were descended 
from those mentioned in Gen. vi. 4. Moses was the writer of 
both passages, and, if both were not of the same race, he would 
not have sanctioned the phraseology of the Spies, or he would 
have given some hint to indicate the difference. Instead 
of this, he words his narrative exactly as he does in Gen. 
vi. 4, with just that addition which the change of times 
and circumstances would require. He again affixes the 
definite article, and writes ha Nephilim—ihe Nephilim— 
evidently alluding to those mentioned before, and with whose 
name both he and the Spies were well acquainted. (2) In 
Palestine, the branch of the Nephilim who lived there took a 
fresh name—the Anakim. Moses writes thus: ‘ The Nephilim, 
the sons of Anak;’ or, rather, ‘sons of Anak,’ without the 
article. If Moses had put the article before beni, ‘sons,’ he 
would have implied that there were no others of this race 
except the Anakim branch ; but the omission of it shows that 
other branches were yet somewhere in the earth. That the 
Anakim were Nephilim is evident from the words ‘sons of 
Anak, which came of the Nephilim.’ Now the fatherof Anak 
was Arba, or Arbah (Josh. xv. 138, xxi. 11; Deut. ix. 2; Gen. 
xxxv. 27); and it is not a little remarkable that the Pales- 
tinian branch of the Nephilim were not called ‘ Arbahin,’ 
after him, but ‘Anakim,’ after his son Anak. 

This cannot be accounted for by the supposition that 
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Arba was not a person of consequence; for Joshua tells us 
(xiv. 15) he was a ‘ great man,’ and moreover the chief city 
of the Anakim was named after him—Kirjath Arba. It can 
be accounted for only by the fact that the Anakim were not 
the-children of Adam, and had different customs from those 
of mankind. Gen. x. shows how uniform and constant was the 
practice among this latter race, to call cities and localities 
after the name of the patriarch of their tribe; and that the 
practice of the Anakim was the very opposite to this, is one 
factor in the proof that they were not of the genus homo. 
We have seen that these Anakim were descendants of the 
Nephilim ; and now it should be noticed that, although the 
word ‘ Nephilim’ does not mean ‘ giants,’ yet those so desig- 
nated were giants, and were possessed of amazing strength. 
The Spies reported them as being far larger than themselves ; 
and indeed it was this fact which made the Israelites despair of 
ever conquering them. Moses himself thus writes of them: 
‘A people great and tall, the children of the Anakim, whom 
thou knowest, and of whom thou hast heard say, Who can 
stand before the children of Anak?’ They were the then 
standard specimens of military prowess and physical strength ; 
and to compare the other branches of the Nephilim tribes to 
the Anakim was to indicate the superhuman power of these 
tribes (Deut. ii. 10, 11, and 21, 22, 23), and to show that they 
also were ‘ great and tall.2 We may gain some idea of the 
height of these giant Anakim by taking the case of Og, King 
of Basan, whose bedstead was nine cubits, or thirteen feet 
six inches, long, and four cubits, or six feet, wide; and whose 
weight was so enormous that it was required to be of iron 
(Deut iii. 11). Now, whether we make this ‘ bedstead of iron ’ 
to be his sarcophagus, as some have conjectured, or whether 
we take it as an ordinary bedstead or couch, does not much 
matter for the point before us. Whether bed or coffin, it 
might be taken as one-fourth longer than the body of Og, 
which would make him to be about ten feet high. And to this 
would agree the statement concerning Goliath of Gath, who 
was six cubits and a span, or nine feet four inches, in height 
(1 Sam xvii. 4). It will be presently seen that both Og and 
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Goliath were of the seed of the Nephilim. Now can we, or 
ought we, to take these two persons as of the pure human 
race? Doubtless, if the Bible said or implied that they were 
so, we should receive it; but that common-sense Book does ` 
neither. On the contrary, it tells us that ‘the Nephilim 
were in the earth before the days of the Flood’; that they had 
been on the earth me ohlam=‘ from a period ages back’; and 
that many of their descendants, under various names, lived 
in Palestine in the time of Moses, who expressly testifies 
that they came from the Nephilim, and who does this as 
though the fact were well known, and therefore not to be dis- 
believed or wondered at as impossible. And while he says 
all this, and more, of these Nephilim and their descendants, 
he nowhere puts them into the human genealogies, nor inti- 
mates nor implies that they belonged to the race of mankind. 
Again, how evident it is, that those usually called the ‘ giant 
races ’ were not Adamites. 

It is not a little significant that in a few places the Bible 
incidentally connects the Anakim descendants of the Ne- 
philim with Egypt, and this would imply that they must have 
been acquainted with Egyptian civilisation. Num. xiii. 22 
contains a short but vastly important parenthesis in an 
ethnological point of view—‘ Now Hebron was built seven 
years before Zoan in Egypt.’ Hebron is much celebrated in 
sacred history. It was known by that name to Abraham, 
and the oak of Mamre under which he long dwelt was close 
to the city. It was situated in a beautiful valley midway 
between Jerusalem and Beersheba, and consequently it was 
not much above twenty miles north of the confines of Egypt, 
a convenient place therefore for emigration from that 
country. Even in the early times of Abraham, its name 
Hebron (or rather Chebron, as it should be spelt) was set- 
tled and well known to all, and therefore it must have been 
so designated long before the time of that Patriarch. Prior 
to that period, it was called Kirjath Arba =‘ the city of Arba,’ 
after the name of Arbah the father of that Anak who gave 
his name to the Anakim. Hebron must indeed have been 
very ancient; and as Anak, and consequently his father 
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Arbah, came of the Nephilim, it was in reality a Nephilim 
city. Now Moses connects this place with Zoan in Egypt, 
and it seems to have been the mention of Hebron which 
brought Zoan to his thoughts. This is curious. How may 
it be accounted for? He is writing of the time when the 
Spies went to search out the land, and he says that Ahiman, 
Sheshai, and Talmai, the sons of Anak, were then at Hebron. 
In the midst of this, and without any expressed reason, he 
parenthetically observes that Hebron was more ancient than 
Zoan. The two cities were evidently connected in his mind. 
But he is writing of the Anakim, and it seems obvious there- 
fore that they were the link of connection. The Anakim 
originally migrated from Egypt, and in numbers so large, 
and under some unknown circumstances sufficiently remark- 
able, as to give a name to the place where they rendezvoused, 
and from which they started to go to Palestine. Zoan must 
have been that place, as the name indicates, for it means ‘a 
departing-place,’ and that, too, not as a station or halting- 
place for a caravan of travelling merchants, but as the 
starting-place of a migrating people. All philologists allow 
this; and the fact of this signification of Zoan is very telling. 
Seeing Moses was well versed in all the learning of Egypt, he 
must have known the place also as Ha Awar, which was the 
ancient Egyptian name. Moses, however, as was natural, 
gave it the Hebrew name, and herein he is followed by the 
other sacred writers. It is not improbable that Zoan was the 
form of name given to the place by the Hebrews when they 
were in Egypt, and if so they purposely gave, in the Hebrew 
language, a name exactly of the same force and meaning 
as was the Egyptian name Ha Awar=‘the place of depar- 
ture,’ or ‘the house of departure.’ Manifestly, therefore, 
that spot was known in very ancient times as the place in 
which a large migration collected and from which it started. 
Zoan was in the east of Lower Egypt, not far from the part 
where the Israelites were located ; and let anyone trace the 
journey from Zoan to Hebron, and he will see how easy it 
was for a people to go from the one to the other. And let him 
further consider the beauty, the fertility, and the security of 
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the valley of Hebron, and he will perceive how natural it 
was for an offshoot of the Nephilim to select thut place for 
a settlement. Heath, when deciphering some of the Egyp- 
tian papyri, met with the record of a people which emigrated 
from Egypt to Palestine, and he supposed they might have 
been the Israelites; but it is more likely that they were 
these very persons who were going to Kirjath Arba. And 
may it not have been likely that Arba, the head of the tribe, 
went, with a comparative few, beforehand, to select a suitable 
locality and to prepare a city, and that afterwards his son 
Anak would follow with the main body of the tribe? If so, 
this would account for the facts that Arba built the city and 
that Anak gave his name to the tribe. 

It is both curious and gratifying to observe, that the 
meaning of the word ‘ Hebron’ falls in exactly with the above 
theory. In Hebrew it is always spelt Chebron, and it 
evidently comes from the verb chabar, ‘ to join together’ as 
companions, for the sake of society, of mutual help and 
defence; so that, according to the ideas of a Shemitic- 
speaking people such as the Hebrews, Hebron or Chebron 
was the place where a society was formed and joined toge- 
ther for the common welfare. This, too, falls in with the 
conjecture that some of the Anakim, with Arbah, went before 
to prepare the place, and were afterwards joined by the rest 
of the people. Nor would it by any means be far-fetched to 
suppose that chabar was formed from the old and rarely used 
root, chab, ‘to be bound to,’ ‘to be under mutual obligation,’ 
and that chabah was, as well as chabar, formed from the 
game old root; and then Chebron would carry with it, toa 
Shemitic thinker, the idea of a place of shelter, perhaps from 
danger or perhaps from oppression and want, as possibly 
was the case with these Anakim emigrants. Certain it is 
that chabah signifies to lie hid, as it were in security. A 
derivative of it is found in Is. xxxii. 2, where it is rendered 
‘a hiding-place’; and also in 1 Sam. xxiii. 23, where the 
reading is ‘ lurking-places,’ referring to the rocks and caves 
where David and his men lay concealed, and were sheltered 
from Saul. It should not be forgotten, that in early times 
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the roots of a language were but few, and that people were 
obliged, in coining new words in order to express new ideas, 
to take the same roots and, by a little alteration or some 
addition, to make them serve to point out different phases 
of the same thought, or various circumstances and combi- 
nations of the same action. Thus chab, chabar, and chabah 
would be of the same family; and Chebron might wrap up 
in itself the combined idea of mutual obligation among 
members of a community, brought together in one place, for 
shelter and defence. Indeed, the English word ‘society?’ 
carries with it the same complex idea. It is also curious 
and worthy of recollection at this point, that Hebron was 
chosen to be one of the cities of refuge, as if Moses wished 
thus to preserve its historical associations and traditions. 
Nor is this all that in the Bible connects the Nephilim 
with Egypt. Moses mentions (Deut. iii. 11) another tribe of 
mighty ones whom he calls Ha Rephaim, but unhappily the 
E.V. renders the word by ‘ giants,’ and thus puts the Rephaim 
as a tribe out of sight; though they became as much a 
people as Ha Amonim (ii. 20) and Ha Moabim (ii. 29) =‘ the 
Amonites’ and ‘ the Moabites.’ Moses distinctly and clearly 
calls them Ha Rephaim, and no one can have a right to de- 
nationalise them. Rephaim does not mean ‘ giants,’ though, 
as in the case of the Nephilim, they were giants; and this, if 
there were no other proof, would be sufficient to show that 
they were not of the human family. They were known as a 
people called Rephaim as early as the days of Abram (Gen. 
xv. 20), when they dwelt in the fortified city of Ashteroth 
Karnaim and were worshippers of the goddess Ashteroth or 
Astarte. By the combined forces of the kings, as mentioned 
in Gen. xiv., they were conquered, though not exterminated. 
It is probable that before then they were a numerous people, 
but that afterwards they remained greatly reduced in number ; 
for we read (Deut. ii. 11) of ‘the remnant of the Rephaim.’ 
In the days of Moses, Og was their king, reigning in Basan, 
and it would appear that he and his people were the only 
remains of the Rephaim. They were exterminated by Joshua. 
In after times we meet with a few of this Nephilim race, but 
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whether they were of the Anakim or the Rephaim branch 
does not appear. Itseems that when Joshua destroyed the 
Anakin, in the east of Palestine, some few fled to the Philis- 
tines and were distributed among the inhabitants of Gath, 
Gaza, and Ashdod (Josh. xi. 21, 22); but their numbers grew 
smaller and smaller, so that, as it would appear, in the time 
of David five only were left, one of whom was Goliath, who 
was slain by David himself. The others were a brother of 
Goliath, Ishbi-benob, Saph, and a man whose name is not 
given, but who is described as of great stature, with four-and- 
twenty fingers and toes. All these were destroyed by the hand 
of David and by the hand of his servants (2 Sam. xxi. 15-22), 
Then it was, and not till then, that this very ancient race of 
the Nephilim in all its branches was finally exterminated. 
But now, further, as to the point of their connection with 
Egypt. Rephaim comes from raphah, ‘to heal’ or ‘to em- 
balm,’and the names of physicians and embalmers were taken 
from this verb. Thus we read that ‘Joseph commanded 
his servants the physicians [rephaim] to embalm his father’ 
(Gen. 1.2). Job told his miserable comforters that they were 
physicians of no value (Job xiii. 4). Asa sought to the 
physicians (2 Chron. xvi. 12). In these cases the vowels of 
course are different, but the consonants—which are the only 
essential parts of a Hebrew word—are the same, and we do 
not infer without reason that the Rephaim were the healers 
and embalmers of their day. Now Egypt was the land of 
embalming. All its inhabitants were embalmed after death. 
It was done for the rich and the great by a process exceed- 
ingly expensive but very effectual, whilst the poor had to 
resort to a cheap process which did not turn out to be 
efficient ; still, by whichever of the processes, much skill was 
required, and, as such very large numbers had to be em- 
balmed, the art would necessarily give rise to a class of men 
who would devote themselves to it. How natural it was to 
call this class the embalmers—the Rephaim ; and how spon- 
taneously would the name arise and become current, espe- 
cially as the same class of men were also the healers. We have 
called the Rephaim a nation or people: perhaps it would be 
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more precise and accurate to call them a class, but one so 
distinct and acknowledged as to require the definite article 
to be prefixed to their name, as it was prefixed to the name 
of that class called priests. Thus, while in their individual 
capacity, and as separately exercising their art, they might 
be called rephaim, they would as a body and as a distinct 
profession be called ha Rephaim, just as we have a body of 
professional men called medical, because they use means and 
medicine to cure diseases. 

Now when that branch of the Nephilim, afterwards called 
the Anakim, went from Egypt by Zoan to Hebron, how 
natural and, as they would think, how proper and necessary, 
it was that some of the Rephaim should go with them; and 
this circumstance would make the Hebrew name of their 
chief city all the more appropriate, and is an instance which 
shows how a history may be contained in a name, whether 
of a place or person. It should be here mentioned, too, what 
is remarkable and significant, that Moses does not celebrate 
the Rephaim as renowned for war, nor does he refer to their 
overthrow as an example of the power of God, as he does in 
the case of others. No doubt they could fight and did fight, 
when they had from a class become a nation on the other 
side Jordan, but it was not with bravery and success. 
Chedorlaomer in the days of Abram easily conquered them, 
and Joshua found little or no difficulty in taking their forty- 
six cities. Moses quotes the saying well known to the 
Israelites, ‘ Who can stand before the sons of Anak?’ and 
he favourably compares with the Anakim, the power and 
military prowess of the Emim, the Horim, and the Zamzumim; 
and if he could with propriety have put the Rephaim into the 
same rank he doubtless would have done it. But whilst he 
speaks highly of their fenced cities, their walls, gates, and 
bars, he attributes no warlike qualities to the Rephaim 
people themselves. All this looks as if this branch of the 
Nephilim had gained no prestige in war, and that, because 
their profession, occupation, and habits kept them to peace- 
ful pursuits. It may be concluded then, that originally, these 
Rephaim were, as their name denotes, the medical men and 
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embalmers of their times; and that the occasions for the 
exercise of the arts of healing and of embalming—particu- 
larly this latter—were naturally so numerous and so incessant, 
as to necessitate the formation of a large class of persons 
whose duty it should be to study the above arts and to be 
trained in the practice of them. Indeed, this has been the 
custom of all nations, and it was very common in ancient 
times to institute various castes of professions, trades, and 
callings, and to restrict the practice of them to the descen- 
dants of the respective classes. These castes would of course 
become more and more numerous, until they became tribes 
or even nations; and this would appear to have been the 
case with the Rephaim. Their calling would make them 
rich; its necessity and usefulness would gain them respect 
and influence. It seems to have been the custom in Egypt 
for the rich and great ones to have a requisite number of 
these Rephaim among their retainers. We may be sure that 
Joseph’s case was no exception to the general rule, and the 
physicians who embalmed his father are called ‘ his servants’ 
whom he commanded. The great ones of those Nephilim 
who emigrated from Egypt to Palestine, and there became 
the Anakim, no doubt would have their domestic and house- 
hold rophaim or Rephaim, and as more than these might 
be needed more would naturally go to them. 

The fact that these Rephaim were embalmers and had so 
much to do with the dead, explains—what has been such a 
puzzle—why it was that a derivative of the same root which 
supplied rephaim should be applied to the dead. But asa 
derivative of rapha is applied to embalmers, is it at all 
unnatural to apply another derivative to the embalmed? On 
the contrary, is it not just what might have been expected ? 
Rapha means ‘ to heal,’ and naturally it has supplied riphuth, 
rendered ‘health’ in Prov. iii.8; and also rephuroth, ‘ medicines,’ 
found in Jer. xxx. 18, xlvi. 11; Ezek. xlvii. 12. The derivative 
applied to the dead has its own form, and is spelt in Hebrew 
—to give it precisely—r’phahim. All this lies upon the sur- 
face, and is in strict accordance with the Hebrew and its 
cognate languages; and it is not a little wonder that com- 
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mentators should not have perceived it, instead of making 
such heathenish and unfounded conjectures as are resorted 
to by Rosenmiiller respecting Job xxvi. 5—‘ Dead things are 
formed under the waters.’ Literally, Can the Rephaim do 
anything under the waters? Job knew that the Rephaim 
lived in the region of the Dead Sea, and he sanctions what 
may be inferred from Gen. xiv. that the Sodomites and 
Gomorrahites were not of the human race, but, though (as 
was often the case) called after the name of their cities, were 
in reality none other than Rephaim. And they afford a 
specimen of the extreme wickedness of all the branches of 
the race of the Nephilim, and their case shows the reason 
why they were exterminated. Job lived in the days of 
Jacob, and therefore not long after the destruction of Sodom, 
&c., the sites of which in his time were under the waters of 
the Dead Sea; and the force of his words, which very likely 
were a proverb expressive of helplessness, is, ‘Can the 
Rephaim under the waters go forth to do anything? So 
your words, Bildad, are as helpless as they.’ The fact is, 
this passage in Job ought not to be taken as an instance 
where the dead are meant, but in its national application, 
for it has the definite article, which is never the case where 
the dead are referred to. Moreover, it is satisfactory to 
observe that in this passage the LXX Version has gigantes, 
the rendering which it usually gives to Ha Rephaim, 
and not nekroi =‘ the dead,’ as it usually renders the word 
where the dead are undoubtedly meant. This ought 
to be considered conclusive as to the exact meaning of 
Job xxvi. 5. 

It should be further noticed that when r’phaim means 
the dead, it always refers to those who were great and 
powerful when on earth, and who therefore would receive 
when dead the highest, the most effectual, and the most 
expensive kind of embalming. This is evident from Is. xiv. 9, 
where in one of the poetic clauses it is made to answer to 
‘the chief ones of the earth,’ and ‘kings’ in the corre- 
sponding next clauses of the verse. It was because these 
great ones had so much irresponsible power, that they became 
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tyrants, that they oppressed their own people, and invaded 
the territories of others with fire and sword. On account of 
these doings they were called tyrants, and fabled as gods 
and giants. The principal reason for embalming was, by 
preventing the decay of the body to its earthly particles, to 
keep the soul, as they thought, in connection with the body 
as long as possible, and to preserve their name in remem- 
brance. But in the Bible these embalmed ones are treated 
as not worthy of remembrance, or of the future they contem- 
plated for themselves. In more passages than one they are 
put into contrast with the humble righteous, and are visited 
with contempt. This is conspicuously the case in Is. xxvi. 19, 
where the glorious, immortal future is restricted to the 
righteous, and brought into contrast with the fate of the 
wicked tyrants, of whom it is said, ‘The earth shall cast 
out the dead.’ Literally, the earth shall cast out, as an 
abortion, the rephaim=‘ the embalmed ones.’ It is perhaps 
designed, that in this all-important passage the word rephaim 
should be put into close contact with the word, the root of 
which, supplied the word nephilim. The word rendered ‘ cast 
out ’ is the future of naphal, ‘ to fall ’—strictly speaking, to fall 
in a way discreditable to the fallen ones, and calculated to 
bring them into contempt. Néhphél, a derivative of naphal, 
is applied to an abortion, and rendered ‘an untimely birth,’ 
as in Ps. lviii. 8, which passage and its connection greatly 
illustrates the text in Isaiah, where he declares that instead 
of meeting with honour, they should be treated ignominiously 
as an abortion, as a nothing, as fallen ones, and this, too, by 
the very earth which was the scene of their former exalt- 
ation; whilst those whom they despised and oppressed 
shall flourish, shall be glorious and sparkling with beauty 
like the fragrant herb that is revived and beautified by the 
morning dew. It may be concluded, almost with certainty, 
that the Rephaim were a branch tribe or caste of the 
Nephilim race, that they were the constituted healers and 
embalmers of that part of this race which lived iu Egypt, 
that the Hamites learnt the art of embalming from them, 
that they emigrated to Palestine with those who were after- 
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wards known as the Anakim, that there they became a dis- 
tinct people and were finally destroyed by Joshua. 

Let us now make a summary of the question and of the 
whole argument. 

When Adam was created and put into the Garden of 
Eden, there was, in the earth at large, an opposition to him 
and to right, which he was to ‘subdue,’ and then ‘have 
dominion over.’ This opposition could not arise from the 
beasts of the field, for they were not then dangerous to man. 
Though almost all parts of the earth were sterile and re- 
quired cultivation, after the model of Eden, yet opposition 
could not come from the earth, as earth. Opposition could 
arise only from moral, intellectual beings, and such must 
therefore have existed when Adam was made. To subdue, 
was not to destroy, but to conquer opposition, and bring the 
conquered ones under the rule of right; and the mission 
therefore confided to Adam was one of benevolence. When 
Kain was banished from home, there were, besides himself, 
but two other human beings in existence, his father and 
mother. He had therefore no sister whom he could make 
his wife, as is commonly supposed ; and if he bad had one, it 
is not likely that either he or she would have committed the 
crime of incest, or that the innocent sister would have been 
banished with the guilty Kain, or that the parents would 
then have allowed either the one or the other. In the land 
of his wanderings, however, where he feared he should be 
slain, he married a wife, originated a tribe, and founded a 
ruling dynasty over his adopted countrymen, in accordance 
with the unrepealed mandate to the human family to subdue 
and govern. When there were but four human beings in 
the earth, and the fourth an infant, they began to proclaim 
the name of the Lord to some people capable of learning, 
and for whose welfare the knowledge of God was necessary. 
This also was in conformity to the commission given to 
Adam. Adam had become many on the face of the ground 
outside the Garden, before any daughters had been born to 
him and his wife. But Moses tells us that at this very time, 
whilst the human family occupied only the ground cultivated 
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by Adam and his sons, there was a race in the wide earth of 
moral, intellectual beings, whom he calls by the significant 
name of Ha Nephilim, or ‘ the fallen ones,’ and who were so 
ancient that he applied to them the terin me ohlam, a duration 
which must have included many ages, perhaps millions of 
years ; and moreover he calls them mighty ones, and attributes 
to them some works or actions which gave them renown. 
Yet he makes no mention of them in any of the generations 
of mankind, which he must and would have done had they 
been of the human race. If all this combined and varied 
evidence is fairly weighed, and the plain words of Scripture 
really believed, it seems impossible to deny the fact that, 
prior to the era of Adam, there were races of mental and 
moral beings, who, though inferior in creational status to 
the genus homo, yet were capable of intermarriage with the 
sons and daughters of man, and who in point of fact did 
supply Seth, Enos, and others of Adam’s sons with wives, and 
who could have supplied husbands to his daughters when 
at last they were born, and would have done so, if these 
daughters had not married their own brothers and perhaps 
their own nephews. These are the positions we take; and 
though we do not say they are absolutely demonstrated, yet 
we think they can be satisfactorily maintained, for the evi- 
dence in their favour is far stronger than that for many things 
undoubtingly received among us. The positions themselves 
may be new, but they may nevertheless be true, and ought 
not to be scornfully or inconsideratety rejected, but fairly 
examined ; and if the evidence against them be not stronger 
than it is for them, then they ought to be received by all. 

To the thoughtful and unprejudiced we now venture to 
propose a few queries. 

May it not be fact that the ancient accounts and fables, 
of the achievements of some still more ancient mighty ones, 
originated from what was known of the doings of these Nephi- 
lim, or of the doings of some of their branches? Could they 
reasonably and adequately have been originated, except either 
on the fact, or the supposition, that such a race existed? The 
ancients often spoke of a race of mighty giants, and of their 
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wondrous doings, and we have taken for granted that they 
were of the human species. But what evidence is there that 
can be at all relied upon for this notion, or that the ancients 
thought them to be of their own race? Indeed, what 
evidence does exist, rather goes to the contrary; and it may 
be safely affirmed, that such persons and doings, as were 
these fabled giants and their doings, could not have arisen 
from any of the human family, or from anything done by 
them. True, there have been a few who undoubtedly were 
of the human species, and whom we have been pleased to 
call giants; but this was taking the ordinary standard of 
men, and these so-called human giants were dwarfs com- 
pared with the Nephilim giants and those of ancient 
mythology. Josephus declares, that ‘ the race of the giants 
had bodies so large, and countenances so entirely different 
from other men, that they were surprising to the sight, and 
terrible to the hearing.’ He adds: ‘The bones of these men 
are still shown to this very day, unlike to any credible rela- 
tions of other men.’ He calls them ‘men,’ but that, in a 
Hebrew writer, would not show he considered them of the 
human race, for he had before called angels men, as indeed 
Moses had done (‘ Antiq.’ V. ii. 3). It cannot be shown 
that any of the human family were so great in stature 
as were the fabled giants, nor that any nations of really 
human beings, were ever able to move such ponderous 
weights or to execute such mighty works, as were fabled of 
these giants. 

Nor could these fables be founded altogether in mere 
fancy. Doubtless they may from fancy have received ad- 
ditions, since they were first formed from the original tradi- 
tions; but even fancy must have some foundation, and ex- 
aggerations of things could not be made unless there were 
some reality in the things exaggerated. Now it is too con- 
trary to all experience, and to the recorded doings and capa- 
bilities of the human race, to allow us intelligently to believe 
that any achievements of man could have originated, by 
any amount of exaggeration, the accounts of the marvellous 
works of the fabled giant races. Men have never been 
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famed for giant physical strength, though for mental and 
spiritual capacities they will ever be remembered. The 
strength, the stature, and the capabilities of the giant races 
have ever been spoken of as superhuman. Indeed, they 
would not have been deemed giants at all, but for these un- 
common qualities. But they were uncommon, and were never 
found amongst mankind. 

One fact deserves special notice. In the Hebrew Bible, a 
place is often mentioned called ehmek rephavm=‘ valley of 
Rephaim.’ Now in two places at least (2 Sam. v. 18, 22) 
the LXX translates the phrase koilas Titanén=‘ valley of 
the Titans.’ This is remarkable. The Titans are said to 
be of the giant race, and they are said to have dwelt at 
first in heaven, a sure token that they were in friendship 
with that One Who was esteemed to be the God of heaven. 
They were afterwards cast out—that is, they lost the 
friendship of God—and they became His opposers, and 
made war with Him. All this is implied or expressed in 
tbe name Nephilim, which shows that those who bore it 
were in a fallen state; but it implies that they, before their 
fall, were in their created unfallen state, when their name 

was Ha Giborim. Now the translators of the Septuagint 
= were Hebrews, and did not believe in the myths of the 
heathen. Yet they must have known that there was some 
kind of foundation for these myths, and that it was the 
giant race and not the human race that gave rise to them. 
How remarkable, then, that these Hebrews who lived 250 
B.C.; who disbelieved myths; who, notwithstanding, knew 
that they were founded in truth, which became hidden 
in error; who knew also that they originated from a race of 
giants and their doings, not from the human family and their 
doings,—how remarkable that such men as these should have 
identified the Titans with the Rephaim, who were identified 
in genus if not in family with the Nephilim! Here, it would 
appear, we have all we are looking for. In the most ancient 
of historical times, it was believed that in more ancient times 
still, there was a race of physically mighty giants, ‘unlike 
men,’ who were a terror even to the gods, whose feats were 
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superhuman, whose thunderbolts were dreadfully destructive, 
whose marvellous doings were unequalled, and whose wicked- 
ness could not be surpassed. 

Nor is this all, for other Greek versions of the Hebrew 
Bible translate Rephaim by Gégéneis=‘ earth-born,’ and Theo- 
machor = ‘fighters against God.’ In the estimation, then, of 
the Christian authors of these versions, these Rephaim were 
of earth, not Ouranténes, ‘of heaven,’ as the heathen said, 
and, moreover, rebels against God; and it should be remem- 
bered, also, that they knew these Gegeneis, these Theomachoi, 
these Ouraniones, to be of the giant races; and inasmuch as 
these Christian versionists, identified them with the Rephaim, 
_ they must have held that the Rephaim and their fellow species 
gave rise to the ancient myths. 

The existence, then, of these myths which refer to the 
superhuman achievements of physically superhuman races, 
entirely fall in with, and materially support, the Biblical 
account of the Nephilim and the Rephaim; and inasmuch as 
they lived during the geological Tertiary period they may, if 
scientists choose, be called the Tertiarians. The discovery 
of the Nephilim race throws a flood of light upon many 
obscure things, and modifies some of our received opinions. 

But there is a further suggestion. May it not be, that 
the Nephilim race were the builders of those mighty struc- 
tures around which so much mystery has ever rested, and 
which have drawn forth so much speculation and research ? 
` Take, for instance, such structures as Stonehenge, but espe- 
cially the great pyramid of Egypt. This was ancient when 
history or even human tradition began; and its design, as 
well as the mode of its erection, appears to have been as 
unknown and as mysterious then as now. Tradition handed 
down surmises, and really nothing more. Egyptologists of 
the past generation were men of immense research, and so 
are those of the present day; but the varied and widely dis- 
tant dates which they assign to this pyramid, show that they 
know nothing certain about it. Could a structure so mighty, 
so peculiar, so indestructible, so prominent, and especially 
noticeable, ever have been raised after the human era began, 
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and yet the period of its erection be lost before history began? 
It appears impossible. Let scientists begin their investiga- 
tions afresh, and let them start on the supposition of a 
Tertiarian race of mighty gigantic beings. A less clue than 
this has often led to satisfactory results—results which have 
supplied the missing link and harmonised the discrepancies 
and contradictions, not of science itself, but of scientific 
deductions. Christian traditionalists have thought it incum- 
bent on them to justify, not really the Bible—though they 
have thought so—but what orthodoxy says concerning it; and 
when they write about these mighty works, and the civilisa- 
tion and progress in science which they indicate, it makes 
one smile to see the gratuitous pains they take to show, that 
all this progress, whether in architecture and other arts, or 
in language, or in science, may be brought within the short 
compass of those times which transpired before history began. 
They appear to forget two things—that from their and our 
point of view, mankind at large must have had space for an 
amazing lossand digression and degeneration; and this pro- 
cess would require many generations. Then there would be 
the required time for, not individuals merely, but large 
communities, to be convinced of their folly and lack; then 
time to get into the better way in spite of previous training, 
long-imbibed prejudices, and longer-sustained national habits. 
Then time would be needed to adjust the national mind and 
habits to tbe new practices and plans. Besides this, no short 
period would be required for such progress in arts, science, 
and language as ancient civilisation exhibits. Yet in early 
times a perfection in these things existed. Did the previous 
part of human times give space for these processes, all of 
which are very slow, especially the latter process?—for the 
downhill path of degeneration is much more rapidly passed 
than the upward path of improvement. As to the rapid 
course of the one and the slow progress of the other, let us 
consult all history, and the present experience of all nations, 
and we shall see, that digression in national deterioration, that 
a process of national reaction, and the progress of a nation 
in the cultivation of learning and in perfecting such arts and 
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science as architecture and astronomy, are in their nature 
too slow to allow space for them all to have taken place 
within the period from the days of Adam to the time when 
history began. All this points to a race, prior to the Adamic 
era, who were capable of superhuman works and who were 
sufficiently civilised and knowing to plan and execute them. 

Then these Christian traditionalists seem to forget another 
thing. The Book of God really does not need their line of 
defence. Let it be taken as it is, and let it speak for itself, 
and it will soon appear that it does not thank us for attri- 
buting to it difficulties which are not intrinsic, but palmed 
upon it, and then for an unwise officiousness to meet them, 
as if they were not alleged but real. Orthodox tradition 
may need special pleadings, but the Bible does not, and it 
scorns them. It tells us, incidentally indeed, but still clearly 
and decisively, of a mighty race of giants who existed at 
latest from the Tertiary period, and quite capable of those 
mighty works, some of whose remains we read of and be- 
hold, and also of giving rise to those accounts and myths of 
marvellous feats and doings which could not have originated 
in fancy, nor have been founded on human achievements. 
The human genus has ever been small physically, but great 
mentally. It would appear that in the successive creations 
which have taken place, the exhibition of brute force has 
become less and less, and the development of mental and 
spiritual force has increased, till it reached its perfection in 
man, who was made only a little lower than Elohim, and 
who, when matured in holiness, intellect, and knowledge, is 
destined to be a co-heir with the Son of God Himself. If . 
men will not believe the testimony of the Bible, let them at 
any rate be just, and not attribute difficulties and blots to it 
which it has not, nor take the uncalled-for pains to get rid 
of them in a way which the honesty and straightforward- 
ness of that Holy Book does not sanction. If the object be 
to investigate the truth, and the whole truth, should not 
these truths, the mere outlines of which are here given, be 
duly and fairly weighed ? 

Ver. 5. The point must now be determined where, in the 
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sacred narrative, the phrase ha ahdahm ceases to be applied 
to the personal Adam, and where it begins to be applied to 
the human race at large. It is certain there is some such 
place. The English version puts the change in chap. vi. 1; 
but we have seen that this creates so many contradictions, 
and so obscures the grammatical sense of the Hebrew text, 
that it cannot be allowed to remain there. Now in this fifth 
verse, the words ha uhdahm again occur, and their connection 
presents a fair opportunity to examine whether this is not 
the real place of transition. A few things seem to lead to 
this conclusion :—(1) The universality of the wickedness 
which then prevailed binds us to it. ‘God saw that the 
wickedness of man was great in the earth.? Could Moses, 
however, wish us to understand that Adam alone was wicked, 
although he uses the words ha ahdahm? Not so; for (2) we 
read that ‘all flesh had corrupted its way.’ No such evidence 
as this can be applied to any previous use of the phrase ha 
ahdahm; and we begin its extensive application here, and 
apply it to all the race of man. Nor is it at all unnatural 
that the meaning of the words should be thus enlarged, some 
time or other. Nor can we (8) fix upon a better time than 
the death of Adam. As long as he lived he would be the 
man = ha ahdahm, and during his life no other man could 
be so designated, for he only was the first man. We may 
infer, therefore, that at the chronology of verse 5, Adam was 
dead; and we may pretty well guess the period when the 
great wickedness of mankind began to attract Elohim’s 
special notice. We cannot, however, suppose that after 
Adam’s death that particular phrase would be dropped. 
Ahdahm was one of the Hebrew names for man in common 
use; and the genius of the Hebrew language by no means 
forbids that the article should be prefixed to the noun, and 
yet be applied, under proper circumstances, and in a proper 
way, to the human race. Nay, there is a peculiar propriety 
in its being so applied in this passage. From many instances 
it would appear that when this noun, with the article, is 
applied to all mankind they are intended to be understood 
in their separate individual character; and thus Moses, in 
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the passage before us, teaches that, with the solitary excep- 
tion of Noah, each one of the human race was very wicked, 
and that the devices and thoughts of his heart were only evil, 
without any mixture of good, and that continually without 
cessation. But another purpose was subserved by this form 
of speech. As we have seen, Moses knew that there was 
another fallen race living, besides the human race; and it 
might appear that he intended to indicate that the wicked- 
ness of the latter was greater than that of the former, so 
true is it that the race which is the highest in creational 
status and in mental and spiritual endowments, is the one 
capable also of falling into the lowest depths of vice and sin. 
Man is the highest created being, and he is become the 
greatest transgressor. It was the human race that God saw 
was so wicked, not the Nephilim race, and this, the article 
sufficiently points out. It is satisfactory thus to be able to 
see, where we must think only of the personal Adam, and 
where we read of all mankind. 

Verse 6 further says, that God repented that He had made 
man. Often has this been brought against the inspiration 
of the Bible. How, it has been asked, can the unchangeable 
God repent? and how can that book be true which not only 
represents Him as capable of repentance, but as actually 
repenting of what He had done?. Perhaps this question 
has been urged with the greater force, inasmuch as the word 
here rendered ‘ God’ is not Elohim, but Jehovah. The Deity, 
as Deity, the Ever-living, Self-existing Being, is represented 
as repenting of a past act. The difficulty, however, does 
not arise from the sacred text, but from our traditional con- 
ceptions of it. Whenever we see, even in the Bible, the 
word ‘repent,’ we are apt to think only of that sorrow for sin 
which we have to exercise; or, at any rate, of that regret 
which we feel when we perceive that we have taken an un- 
wise step. The analogy, however, is groundless, for there is 
nothing in the word nacham, here translated ‘ to repent,’ which 
should lead to such analogy. Its meaning is, to alter one’s 
conduct or bearing towards others, when they have altered 
theirs towards us. It does not imply a change of purpose or 
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principle. Nay, such alteration of conduct as nacham ex- 
presses, may be necessitated by adherence to an original 
purpose or principle. Thus it was with Jehovah. As long 
as mankind feared Him and walked in even moderate 
morality, very imperfectly indeed, yet with a desire and aim 
to be better—as long, that is, as there was any chance, so to 
speak, of saving them through the merit of the promised 
Seed—so long could He keep them alive and give them 
fruitful seasons, as also the means of grace and helps to 
salvation. But when they became so universally and abom- 
inably bad, there was no saving quality in them, nothing 
to appeal to; their wounds and bruises had degenerated into 
putrefying and mortifying sores from head to foot. Then 
God was obliged, in consequence of His own unchangeable 
holiness and justice, to alter His conduct towards them, and 
to destroy them instead of keeping them alive as theretofore. 
This is what the text teaches, and the ignorant misuse that 
has been made of it really comes to naught. No new event 
could take God by surprise, and make Him regret any step 
He had taken. But He cannot treat the wicked as He treated 
them when they were moral. In cases where men so alter, 
He exercises that which is expressed by the Hebrew word 
nacham. He necessarily alters also. He no longer blesses, 
but, sooner or later, He punishes. When, however, He has 
to do this latter, it grieves Him at the heart, for He loves to 
bless His creatures, but He is reluctant to punish, and He 
puts it off as long as possible. | 

It may perhaps surprise the English reader to be told 
that nacham can be applied to God when He changes from 
punishing to blessing, as well as when He changes from 
blessing to punishing; for it is often translated ‘ comfort.’ 
Thus, when Isaiah wished to assure the Jews that, after 
centuries of desertion and punishment, their God would again 
favourably regard them, he uses this very word nacham: 
‘Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, saith your God;’ and so 
in many other places. On these two aspects of repentance in 
God, Ezek. xviii. should be carefully studied. 

Ver. 7. It is most likely that the design to destroy man- 
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kind, as here expressed, was conveyed to Noah many years 
before the Flood, and before he knew by what means the de- 
struction would take place. ‘The end’ mentioned in verse 13 
had not yet arrived. Meanwhile Jehovah threatened the 
people with judgment, in order doubtless to bring them 
to amendment of heart and life ; and Noah must have made 
the anger of the Lord, the groundwork of his preaching, when 
he warned the wicked to flee from the wrath to come. He 
was, we are told, a preacher of righteousness; and we may 
be sure he was called of God to this work, though, at the 
same time, he carried on his secular concerns and duties. 
There is no reason against the supposition that, when 
younger, he was one of those pupils in the school of the 
Pre-incarnate Christ who were designated, as we have seen, 
the sons of ha Elohim. It would appear that all his fellow- 
disciples had gone back, and that he only remained faithful. 
On this account it was that his Divine Master chose him to 
be His ambassador and to be saved from the watery grave. 

Ver. 8. That Noah was a righteous man there can be no 
doubt; for God Himself testifies to the fact. Yet this verse 
shows that there was no merit in his righteousness. If he 
had done all, he would have been but an unprofitable servant. 
It was ‘ grace’ which saved him from the ruin of the Flood ; 
and herein was a type of gospel salvation, ‘for by grace are 
we saved through faith and that’—whether it be the grace 
or the faith—‘ not of ourselves: it is the gift of God.’ 

St. Paul tells us (Rom. xi. 6) that what is of grace, cannot 
be of works ; that grace isa mere, sheer, free gift; and that 
consequently the salvation of Christ is irrespective of any 
merit of ours. If it were not, how could it be suited to 
helpless sinners, who have nothing good or worthy of their 
own to present. 

Just as I am, without one plea, 

But that Thy blood was shed for me, 

And that Thou biddst me come to Thee, 
O Lamb of God, I come. 


It should be pondered upon, that it is further said that 
Noah found grace; and this implies that he sought for it. 
U 
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Indeed, mahtzah, here rendered ‘ found,’ primarily means to 
arrive at a thing after pursuing it, or, to find it in consequence 
of seeking ; and this is exactly what Noah did. God at first 
threatened the destruction of mankind, in such wide terms 
as might have included Noah himself; and perhaps he feared 
that he too might suffer, for he must have known that he 
was not sinless and perfect according to God’s standard, but 
only in his generation. He sought therefore the favour of 
God, and found it. So must it be with us, if we would secure 
Christ’s salvation. ‘ Ask,’ says He, ‘and it shall be given 
you ; seek, and ye shall find.’ This newly found grace, and 
the joy he experienced from it, gave him a zest for his work, 
and a power in it. God had secured salvation for him, and 
why not, he would say, for others? Grace is free for all, if 
all would seek it. He felt this, and in consequence he 
would, with a holy zeal and with a divine energy, exhort his 
fellow-men to seek for grace as he himself had done. 


CHAPTER VI. 12, AND CHAPTERS VII. AND VIII. 


Ver. 12. How many years it was, up to the time of this 
verse, that. Noah had pursued his godlike mission, we have 
no means of being certain. But, after a while, God looked 
again upon the earth, and saw that there was little or no 
amendment; and then it was that he gave Noah more 
definite instructions as to what he was to do, and by what 
means he and his family were to be saved from the impending 
destruction. Make thee, said God, an ark of gopher wood, 
adding some particulars and measurements. It will not, 
however, be expedient to comment upon the successive 
verses which relate the history of the Flood, especially as 
the paraphrase of them is tolerably full and clear. It will 
be more satisfactory to throw the whole narrative into a series 
of propositions, and discuss the difficulties with which it is 
alleged to be beset. The following will perhaps embrace all 
the difficult points :—- 
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I. Did the waters cover the whole surface of the globe ? 

II. Were the numbers of human beings destroyed very 
large? 

III. Does the Bible yield any evidence that some of them 
were eternally saved, though their bodies perished in the 
waters ? 

IV. How could the ark find room for even a pair of all 
kinds of animals which were upon the earth, as well as for 
the food to sustain them for twelve months ? 

V. At first two of each sort were to be taken into the 
ark, but afterwards seven of certain sorts: how was this ? 

I. The general opinion, even yet, is that the waters 
covered the whole surface of the globe. Now this question 
must not be examined on the ground of what we conceive 
reasonable or likely. What flood there was, God tells us that 
He brought it (verse 17); and He bids us to behold and 
consider this fact, for it is significant. As it was He who did 
it, He could as easily have covered the whole earth, as part 
of it, if He had so chosen. The question with us must first 
be, What does the Bible say about it? In pursuing, how- 
ever, this inquiry, we must be careful not to confound our 
traditional notions of the language it employs, with the real 
ideas which the words express. We may not be aware of it, 
but all of us are too apt to form a preconceived notion of a 
passage, and tben to fancy that it accords with that notion, . 
and, in tmme, to take the two as identicalin sentiment. This 
is the cause of such a variety of interpretations of the same 
text; and, indeed, is the origin of all our theological errors. 
Nor must we always make a modern point of view to be iden- 
tical with the standpoint of an ancient seer or writer. The 
two are often very different ; and yet we cannot know precisely 
what is the mind of the Spirit unless we make the two exactly 
the same. Let us keep this in view while examining the 
language which expresses the extent of the Flood. Now it 
is supposed that the phraseology employed is so wide in its 
expression, that we can understand no less than the whole 
surface of the globe. Let us, then, quote the words and find 
out what is their real force. Chap. vi. 7: ‘I will destroy 
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man from the face of the earth.’ Chap. vi. 17: .. . ‘Flood 
of waters upon the earth to destroy all flesh.’ Chap. vii. 19: 
‘And all the high hills that were under the whole heaven 
were covered.’ 

Some of these expressions are repeated again and again, 
and if we take only a superficial view they may appear to in- 
dicate that the waters covered the whole earth ; but a deeper 
look will show that this conclusion cannot stand. 

All flesh might seem to include every single human being, 
especially as it is not added, except so-and-so. And yet we 
know that from this apparently universal language we must 
except ‘eight persons.’ Here, then, we have a hint to guide us. 

The words ‘ earth,’ and ‘ face of the earth,’ might at first 
sight seem to include its whole surface ; but it is by no means 
necessary so to take them. In the narrative of the Flood, 
Moses uses two Hebrew words, both of which the English 
translators have chosen to render by the one word ‘ earth’; and 
they thereby have caused much misconception. This must be 
pointed out if we would have a correct idea of the extent of 
the Deluge. Ahdahmah and ehritz are the two words. Ahdah- 
mah means simply ‘the ground,’ and it was applied to any 
spot which was cultivated or capable of cultivation. Ehritz 
‘earth,’ primarily means friable, crumbly mould. It was ap- 
plied to any part of the world where this mould was found, 
whether that was of small or large extent; and it was some- 
times put in contrast to those parts covered with water. As, 
however, this mould was found almost everywhere, ehritz came 
to be applied to all the habitable surface of the earth; and 
then, as was natural and usual, it was extended to the whole 
surface of the globe, including land and water. It is by the 
connection of the word, and by the circumstances of the case, 
that we must judge of the extent signified in any particular 
passage. If, therefore, Moses had used only the word ehritz 
in the narrative, this would not of itself have fixed the extent 
of the Flood. When the whole surface all the way round the 
earth is denoted, we often find some extra word used to ex- 
press it, as chapter vil. 8— ... . ‘face of all the earth ’— 
where it expresses the extent which it was designed that 
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fowls should inhabit. Now it should be specially observed, 
that no such adjective is found in connection with the word 
‘earth’ in those passages where the Flood is referred to. 
The contrast is significant. In the one case, it was intended 
that fowls should be over the whole earth, and hence the 
phrase ‘ all the earth’; in the other, it was not intended to 
convey the idea of so wide an extent, and therefore we read 
simply ‘ earth,’ or ‘ face of the earth’; and it seems strange 
that we do not perceive that ‘face of the earth’ no more 
denotes the whole surface of the earth than ‘face of man’ 
denotes the whole surface of his body. 

But, further. The English translators have rendered the 
word ahdahmah (which can be applied only to a spot of com- 
paratively limited extent) by ‘earth.’ Here are some of the 
instances: Chap. vi. 7: ‘I will destroy man... from the 
face of the earth.’ Chap. vi. 20:... ‘ Every creeping thing 
of the earth.’ Chap. vil. 4: . . * Will I destroy from off the 
face of the earth.’ Chap. vii.8: ... ‘Thatcreepeth upon 
the face of the earth.’ 

In all these instances the original is ahdahmah =< ground,’ 
and should have been so rendered. The English translators 
are the less excusable, inasmuch as in this very narrative of 
the Flood, they have correctly rendered ahdahmah, in four 
places, by ‘ground’; and it is hard to account for their in- 
consistency. Seeing, then, that ehritz may be limited in 
meaning, as to extent, and as ahdahmah must be limited, it 
would appear, that so far there is nothing which ought to lead 
us to consider that the Deluge was universal with respect to 
the surface of the whole globe. One thing more :— 

The English Version makes ‘ country’ and ‘land’ tostand 
for ehritz almost as often as ‘earth’; and if, in the narrative 
of the Flood, either of these words had been chosen, the 
general reader would have obtained a correct idea of the 
Bible’s meaning. ‘I will destroy man from the face of the 
land’ would have sounded different to the English ear than, 
‘from the face of the earth’; and this reading would have 
been as warranted and lexical as the other. Concerning the 
field which Abraham wished to buy fora burying-place Ephron 
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said, ‘The lund [ehritz] is worth four hundred shekels of 
silver’ (Gen. xxiii. 15). ‘Thou shalt go to my country [ehritz] 
and choose a wife for Isaac’ (Gen. xxiv. 4). ‘ Isaac dwelt in the 
south country [ehritz], (Gen. xxiv. 62). And soin many other 
places, far too numerous to quote. Even scholars would have 
benefited if the same rendering had been given in the narra- 
tive of the Flood; for they too often read the original of the 
Bible through the English translation. It will be seen, then, 
that the word ‘earth’ cannot be depended upon as proving ` 
the universality of the Flood. It is certain that at the time 
of the Deluge mankind occupied but a very small spot on the 
earth, perhaps not more, if indeed as much, as ehritz includes 
when we read ‘the land of Canaan’; ‘the land of Egypt’; 
‘the land of Israel,’ &c., in all which ehritz is found. 

But it will be urged, that ‘the waters prevailed exceed- 
ingly upon the earth, and all the high hills that were under 
the whole heaven were covered ’ (Gen. vii. 19). Let us, then, 
see the precise force in the Bible of the phrase ‘ under the 
whole heaven.’ It is found but in one other place, and there 
it is used to signify the extent of sky which covered the land 
of Palestine. Moses is still the writer, and he is repeating the 
words of God. ‘This day I will begin to put the dread of 
thee and the fear of thee upon the nations that are under 
the whole heaven, who shall hear report of thee, and shall 
tremble, and be in anguish because of thee.’ Now did Moses 
mean, that all the nations under the whole heavens, all round 
the globe, should hear und tremble at the conquering pro- 
gress of Israel? Obviously not; but only those nations which 
God had given them to possess, namely, those situated in 
Canaan. And yet in his phraseology, these nations were 
‘under the whole heaven.’ In studying the Bible we should 
not inquire, what might be made of a word or phrase, by ap- 
plying to it some manipulation arising from modern modes of 
thought. The ancients knew not the extent of earth and sky 
as we know them; and to these Ancients, ‘under the whole 
heaven’ meant no more than what covered the country of 
‘which they spake. Moses adopted the current language of 
the day; and if he had not done this, he never would have 
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been understood by the people. Our duty is to discover their 
mode of thought, and the force of their mode of expression. 
In Deut. ii. 25, Moses supplies us with a standard by which 
we may measure the same words in Gen. vii. 19. And can 
we, in the exercise of common sense, conclude that in the 
former passage he meant that extent of sky which covered 
Canaan, and in the lutter that extent which covered the 
whole globe all round? No. In the one case, that which was 
under the whole heaven was what we should call a small 
country; and in the other case it was no larger. It is cer- 
tain that at the time of the Flood, mankind occupied but a 
small spot of the earth; forif it had not been small, Moses 
could not have given it the name of ‘ground, as he does 
several times. The Bible, then, teaches that the Flood was 
universal as far as mankind were concerned, but limited 
as far as the surface of the earth was concerned. This will 
appear further when we have discussed the next proposition. 

II. Was the number of human beings who were drowned 
very large? The general impression is that they were many 
millions. We read that the earth was inhabited by man, 
and we imagine to ourselves—if, indeed, we think about it at 
all—the whole of the habitable surface of the globe as being 
occupied by teeming populations. Then we picture to our- 
selves the waters as extending all round this globe, and 
swallowing up all these populations. Our idea being thus 
groundlessly formed, we conclude that the numbers of 
peoples who were destroyed were enormously large. The 
next step is, that we identify these suppositions with the 
Bible narrative, and we thus fasten the blame to it which is 
deserved only by our own crude notions. After this, we 
assume that mankind were, before the Deluge, propagated as 
fast as they are now, and we argue that during the 1,656 
years which intervened between the creation of Adam and 
the days of Noah there was sufficient time for a vast popu- 
lation to be born and to grow up. A little reading of the 
Bible narrative, apart from our traditions, will show how 
utterly baseless these calculations are. 

We do not, however, by any means intimate that the 
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Bible supplies sufficient data to enable us absolutely to 
demonstrate that those destroyed were comparatively few; 
but we may with safety aver that, as far as the evidence does 
appear, it looks this way. 

First, there is the fact that Moses, who was a learned 
man and thoroughly acquainted with the force of Hebrew ~- 
words, besides being inspired, uses the word ahdahmah 
= ‘ground’ as descriptive of the place where mankind dwelt, 
and of the extent which was covered by the waters. It is 
true that he uses ehritz = ‘ earth’ also, and that this word is 
sometimes applied to the whole globe. But we have seen 
that it often denotes that portion of the earth occupied by a 
small nation, and even so small a spot as that occupied by 
Isaac, or as the field of Ephron, bought by Abraham. There 
is nothing, therefore, in the lexical force, or in the use of 
ehritz, which makes it antagonistic to the meaning and use 
of ahdahmah; and if there were, the inquiry would at once 
be, Which of the two should explain the other ?—and here 
ahdahmah would claim the preference, for it is the first word 
used to indicate the extent of the Flood, as may be seen in 
the Hebrew of Gen. iv. 7, though in the English it is 
rendered ‘ earth’ instead of ‘ground.’ Let us, then, see how 
ahdahmah is used. ‘The Lord God sent man forth from 
the garden of Eden to till the ground whence he was taken.’ 
Here ‘ ground’ was a portion of land outside Eden, towards 
the east (Gen. ili. 23, 24). ‘ Kain was a tiller of the ground.’ 
Abel was a keeper of sheep on the same ground, so that the 
extent of it had increased since the expulsion of the parents 
from the Garden. ‘When thou tillest the ground, it shall 
not yield,’ &. (iv. 12). ‘Thou hast driven me out this day 
from the face of the ground’ (iv. 14). The English wrongly 
reads ‘earth’ here, and so makes the verse contradict itself. 
It makes Kain say, ‘Thou hast driven me from the face of 
the earth, and I shall be a fugitive in the earth;’ whereas 
what he does say is consistent: ‘Thou hast driven me from 
the face of the ground [my father’s estate] ; and I shall bea 
fugitive in the earth.’ Verse 16 further says, ‘ Kain went out 
from the presence of the Lord and dwelt in the land [ehritz] 
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of Nod on the east of Eden.’ He therefore went further 
from the Garden in the same direction as his parents had 
been driven. Next comes the passage which has been 
already so fully examined: ‘And it came to pass when 
Adam began to be many on the face of the ground’ (vi. 1). 
Here we have the same spot as before, though of course its 
borders would be enlarged, so as to make room for the in- 
creasing clan of Adam, which is now said to be many. Then 
comes the verse in which the extent of the Flood is first 
indicated: ‘I will destroy man ... from the face of the 
ground? Now who, that is not carried away by traditional 
preconceptions, can help seeing, that this is the same ground 
as that before mentioned ?—only of course it would again, and 
from time to time, be enlarged as the population increased. 
Still it was in the same region, and mankind were yet 
together in one community, and not divided into nations. 
The successive extensions of the ground would be likely to 
take place to the north and south as well as to the east. 

All this goes far to show that the portion of the earth 
occupied by man, up to the time of the Flood, was very 
limited, and that consequently the number of persons de- 
stroyed was very much less than is generally thought. This 
conclusion will be confirmed by the next fact to be noticed. 

Secondly. Mankind was not propagated nearly so fast 
before the Flood as since. We cannot indeed tell how many 
sons and daughters the patriarchs had, but the language in 
chapter v. would be sufficiently met, by the supposition that 
no patriarch had less than three sons and three daughters. 
Let us see if the Bible affords any information bearing on 
this point. 

(a) It appears that at the beginning, it was not intended 
that each woman should bear the strain of a large family. 
Part of her sentence for disobedience was, ‘I will greatly 
multiply thy . .. conception.’ It must be acknowledged 
that ‘greatly’ is misleading, for the Hebrew is ‘ multiply- 
ing, I will multiply ;’ and it speaks of the certainty of an 
increase of conception without any idea of numbers, whether 
great or small. Still, conception was to be multiplied; and 
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if we could tell to what extent, it would greatly aid us; but 
we must be content with gleaning a few facts. Up to the 
time that Adam was 129 years old he had had but two 
children, Kain and Abel. When he was of the age of 1320 
Seth was born. That up to this time he had had no 
daughters is certain, for Gen. vi. 1 expressly says, that no 
daughter was born to him and his wife till Adam’s progeny 
began tobe many. Seth, no doubt, contributed to this many, 
but it could not have been by a sister. Then, again, Noah 
was 600 years old, and he had had but three children, and 
all of them sons. Now we shall not be far wrong, if we con- 
sider these as specimens of the ratio in which human beings 
were propagated before the Flood. How far between, did the 
births take place, and how few they were! If any should 
fancy that Noah had had more children, but that some of 
them had died, then let the sacred text be read again. In 
the case of each patriarch before Noah, it is said he lived so 
long and begat a son of such a name, and afterwards begat 
sons and daughters. But this is not the plan pursued with 
respect to Noah. But why? Partly, no doubt, because the 
number of his children is given, which is not the case with 
respect to the others. ‘ Noah was five hundred years old; 
and Noah begat Shem, Ham, and Japheth.’ At the end 
of his six hundredth year he had no others. The increase 
of population, then, was very slow before the Flood. 

(b) But, again. Men at that time were quite old when 
they were married. Seth was 105, Enos 90, Methuselah 
187, and Noah 500. If, then, they were married so late, and 
afterwards had children so very slowly, the human popula- 
tion of the world, when the Flood occurred, could not have 
been large; and this-will account for the fact that they all 
lived in so limited a region that Moses could call it < ground.’ 

(c) Though we may infer from the sacred text that no 
death had taken place in the family of Noah, yet we cannot 
suppose that during the long period from Adam to Noah no 
deaths had occurred. Doubtless there would be many, and 
that too in addition to the patriarchs who are said to have 
died. These deaths would make the population less than it 
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otherwise would have been, so that on all accounts we may 
again conclude that those drowned by the waters of the 
Flood were comparatively few. Perhaps they may be put 
down as low as five or six thousand ; perhaps even less. 

It is not pretended that the views here advocated are 
demonstrated; but, if any doubt them, they would do well 
to consider with impartiality and candour, if there is any- 
thing in the sacred text itself against them. It cannot be 
said that the evidence in their behalf is little or weak; 
and if there is not stronger evidence to the contrary, then 
what has been adduced ought to be satisfactory. Even if 
the evidence were slight, it is enough to prove a doubtful 
point, as there is no evidence for the opposite. Let, then, 
opposing evidence be adduced, not from the traditions of men 
nor from the expressed opinions of alleged great names, but 
simply from the Bible. 

III. We come now to examine whether the Bible gives 
any evidence, that some of the Antediluvians were spiritually 
saved, though they were not preserved in the ark. The 
general impression is, that all who perished in the waters 
were eternally lost. St. Peter, however, teaches the con- 
trary, and the wonder is that theology has not observed 
it. Here are his words, in a correct translation, which can- 
not be impugned. ‘For Christ also hath once suffered for 
sins, the just for the unjust, that he might bring us to God. 
On the one hand being dead in flesh, but on the other, being 
alive in the spirit, in which [spirit] He also went and 
preached to spirits in safe keeping; namely, to those who 
for a time were disobedient, when once the longsuffering of 
God waited in the days of Noah, while the ark was being 
prepared, wherein few, that is eight souls, were saved by 
means of water’ (1 Peter ili. 18-20). This passage is full of 
precious and rare instruction, but the clause which has to do 
with the point in hand, consists of the words ‘ sometime were 
disobedient,’ in the E.V., and which undoubtedly provethat the 
persons to whom the above-mentioned spirits belonged, did not 
die in disobedience. The force of pote, rendered ‘ sometime,’ 
is to indicate that a thing existed up to a certain time past, 
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but not afterwards. Perhaps it will be necessary to establish 
this point, seeing it is so seldom observed, and so contrary to 
general opinion. Here are afew examples out of many in the 
New Testament. ‘They brought to the Pharisees him that 
aforetime was blind’ (John ix.13). ‘I wasalive without the 
law once’ (Rom. vii. 9). ‘He which persecuted us in times 
past now preacheth the faith which once he destroyed’ 
(Gal. 1. 23). ‘Sins in which ye once walked’ (Eph. ii. 2). 
‘We all had our conversation in times past’ (ii. 3). ‘Ye who 
sometimes were far off, are made nigh’ (ii. 18). ‘You that 
were sometime alienated and enemies . .. yet now hath he 
reconciled’ (Col. i. 21). In all these specimens the Greek is 
pote, and there is not a single example to the contrary. Now 
it is manifest that in all these cases the meaning of pote is 
‘sometime past,’ which time had come toan end. Why should 
we make the passage in St. Peter an exception, and there 
give the word an illexical meaning, especially as he himself, 
in another part of the same epistle, uses the word obviously 
in its true sense? ‘Which in time past were not a people, 
but are now the people of God’ (1 Peter ii. 10). He does, 
therefore, teach the gratifying fact, that at least some of the 
Antediluvians were, before they died, brought to repentance, 
and, through mercy, spiritually saved ; and when their spirits 
returned to God who gave them, they were located in 
Paradise, where of course the human disembodied spirit of 
Jesus went, whilst His body was dead in the grave, up 
to the time of His resurrection. ‘ Father,’ said He, ‘into 
thy hands I commend my spirit.” The hands of the Father 
were the same place of safe keeping as the other spirits were 
in; and while there, the separate spirit of the man Christ 
preached, or rather proclaimed, something to the spirits of 
some who lived in the days of Noah. A spirit speaking to 
spirits! What volumes of information does this afford! But 
what the something was, St. Peter does not disclose. We 
are sure, however, that it was not the gospel in order to save 
these spirits, as some have vainly fancied. 

Perhaps the English reader may find a difficulty in the 
word ‘prison,’ which to him has only an ugly sound, as 
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meaning a place of custody for the bad. But phulakee, 
translated ‘ prison,’ has not necessarily the same sound to the 
Grecian ear. The primary meaning of phulakee is ‘ safe keep- 
ing,’ whether in a bad sense or good; and it is only because 
in this world, it is the bad who have to be kept in custody, 
that the word has acquired so ugly a sound. The verb 
phulasso, from which is taken the noun: phulakee, has not 
gained the same sound, and consequently it will help us to 
perceive the true meaning of the noun. Jesus uses it when 
He says, ‘He that hateth his life shall keep it unto life 
eternal ’ (John xii. 25). Also when He says He has kept 
His disciples in the world (John xvii. 12). St. Peter, 
too, when writing of this same Flood, says that ‘Noah was 
saved [ephulaze| in the ark’ (2 Peter ii. 5). St. Paul also 
affirms that ‘God was able to keep [phulazat] him till that 
day’ (2 Tim. 1.12). And, similarly, in other places. We have, 
too, in five or six places a noun translated ‘treasury,’ which 
means a place where treasure is in safe keeping, and phulakee 
enters into its composition. For all these reasons we cannot 
hesitate in concluding that when St. Peter speaks of spirits 
in phulakee, he means that they were in safe keeping in the 
hands of the Father till the resurrection of the just. 

The conclusion is the same as before, that St. Peter 
teaches that at least some of the drowned Antediluvians 
were saved, and that their spirits went to Paradise, where 
the spirit of Jesus spoke to them. If anyone should 
contradict this, let him set about refuting it by giving 
evidence against it stronger than is here given for it. But 
the fact is, that there is no evidence against it, except that 
theology has not adopted it. Surely some will rejoice that 
such a conclusion can be drawn, and that, too, on such clear 
evidence. Our God is love, and delights in mercy, while He 
is slow to wrath. He does not wish the death of any sinner, 
nor is He eager for judgment. He was longsuffering in the 
days of Noah, and hesitated and ‘ waited’ before He poured 
out His wrath; and when He did it at last, it was because it 
was the only consistent thing to be done, and the very best 
for all. Mankind had become atrociously wicked. They 
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formed a cesspool of moral filth, corrupting and being 
corrupted. They would not be cleansed, and nothing re- 
mained but to destroy them and begin afresh. But it was 
no abstract wish of God; it grieved Him at the heart. The 
measure was but just in one aspect, whilst it was pitiful in 
another; and He sentenced the unrepenting to everlasting 
death, though not to everlasting misery and pain. What 
could God Himself have done better? When we get to that 
happy place, where ignorance and prejudice are done away, 
we shall see how holily and pitifully He has acted even in 
His judgments. Till then we will walk by faith. 

IV. We come now to inquire about the numbers of 
the animals which went into the ark. The general idea is, 
that the Bible affirms that at least two of all the animals which 
were then, and are now, on the wide earth, were stowed away 
in the ark, as well as a year’s food for them all. Now does 
Moses say this, or could he ever intend us to believe such an 
impossibility? He was a man of common sense, of vast 
ability, and of amazing learning, and he would not say such 
a thing, nor.would it enter into his thoughts. Surely in 
every other case we should say, that the likely thing is, we 
have misapprehended his meaning; that the words which 
flowed from his pen, were different in meaning from the modern 
interpretation put upon them. He evidently meant two of 
those sorts which were in the country where man dwelt, and 
with which he had to do. In fact, what we should call domestic 
and other such tame animals. Wild animals, such as the 
elephant, the lion, and the tiger, did not inhabit that region ; 
and it is as absurd as untrue, for painters and toymakers to 
include them. Wild animals were in all the usual places of 
the wide earth; but not so the domestic animals, for they 
appear to have been confined to the habitations of man. We 
have seen that the Kainites had no sheep till they were 
imported from the Sethites. Tne consideration of a few 
passages will help us. 
= I. The names are given us of the kinds of animals which 
were to go into the ark and which came out of it (Gen. vi. 20, 
viii. 17). The animals enumerated are, beasts, cattle, creep- 
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ing things, and fowl. Those who would gain for themselves 
as correct an idea as possible of what animals are meant, 
should find out all the places in the Old Testament where 
these words occur. The result would show that beasts and 
cattle are those animals which would be found on a farm, as 
oxen, cows, goats, and sheep; creeping things would be 
found to be the smaller animals, from the hare and rabbit 
downward. In the Hebrew Bible wild prowling animals are 
denoted by zeez, and birds of prey by ahyit (rendered ‘ raven- 
ous birds’ in Is. xlvi. 11); but neither of these words are 
found in the narrative of the Flood. If wild animals and 
birds of prey had been intended to go into the ark, we may 
be sure that zeez and ahyit would have been used in the 
directions of God, given to Noah in vi. 20 and viii. 17. As 
they were not so used, Noah could not consider it his duty 
to catch, and take into the ark with him elephants, lions, 
tigers, &c., but only those he was accustomed to range under 
behemah and chayiah; and we have seen, or may see, by 
the use of these names in the Bible, that tle animals so 
designated, are there restricted to such beasts and cattle as 
are intended for the use of man. As to birds, he would take 
those which were ranged under the name used by God, 
namely, oohph = ‘birds which were tame, or capable of being 
tamed, though able to fly.” Whence theology has taken its 
notion, that all the sorts of animals in the wide earth, and all 
the sorts of birds in the canopy of heaven were put into the 
ark, one is at a loss to say, but certainly it was not from the 
Bible. 

II. A pointed passage is found in Gen. ix. 9, 10. The 
Flood was over; Noah and all that had been preserved had 
left the ark; he had offered a sacrifice pleasing to God, and 
God had blessed him and was making a covenant with him, 
when it incidentally came out that there were other beasts, 
or living creatures, in existence, besides those that went out 
of the ark. ‘And I, behold I, establish my covenant with 
you and with your seed after you, and with every living 
creature that is with you ; of fowl, of the cattle, and of every 
beast of the earth with you; from all that go out of the ark, 
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to every beast of the earth’ (Gen. ix. 10). The object was to 
declare that a universal covenant was to be made with all 
animals everywhere. It appears, however, that if God had 
mentioned only those that had left the ark, Noah would not 
have understood this, and therefore God added, ‘from all 
that go out of the ark to every beast of the earth.’ Here is 
a contrast between those that went out of the ark, and those 
that were in the earth. Is it not plain, then, that some 
beasts were alive on the earth which had not been in the ark, 
but with which a covenant was made? Two parties of beasts 
ure mentioned; one preserved in the ark, the other in the 
earth, but outside the boundaries of the Flood, and the 
covenant was to be equally made with both—‘ from’ the one 
‘to’ the other. This ought to be deemed decisive. There 
were some pairs of animals in the earth which had no need 
of the ark for their preservation, and we cannot be wrong if 
we infer that they were of different kinds from any which 
were in the ark. This being the case, the numbers of those 
taken into the ark would be much fewer than otherwise 
would be needed. The object of taking any animals at all 
into the ark was, because the kinds so taken would not other- 
wise have been preserved, but lost for ever to the human 
race; and what a calamity that would have been! Man could 
no longer have had his milk, butter, and cheese, nor yet the 
animals best fitted for flesh food. God knew this, and as He 
intended by Noah to refill the earth, so He wished to preserve 
the animals which were necessary for the welfare of man. 

Another thought may here be worth expression. Does 
Gen. i. 24, 25, intend us to understand, that on the sixth day 
God created all the kinds of animals which are now in the 
wide world, or did He then create only those which were 
necessary and desirable for man? Some things incline to 
the latter view. 

1. The first verse of the chapter is the only one which 
relates the original creation of the heavens and the earth, 
and we are quite sure that they came out of the hands of God 
every way In a complete condition. This may have been 
millions of years ago. The second verse, however, declares 
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that the earth, though not the heavens, had become dis- 
organised and empty of its perfection. In this state it was 
wholly unfit for that grand creature which Elohim had 
determined to make, and which was to be a little lower than 
Himself. The account of the six days’ work shows us 
what state the earth was in, when it had been renewed and 
fitted up for man. It by no means shows, or was intended 
to show, that the globe did not exist before the six days’ 
work began, or that it had not some features before then, 
which it had afterwards. Nor should we suppose that the 
result of the six days’ work extended over the whole globe. 
It extended only over the district of Eden, in part of which 
the Garden was planted. This is evident, for when God gave 
Adam his commission, He told him to ‘subdue the earth ° 
(Gen. i. 28). We have seen that there was at least one rebel- 
lious race of persons to subdue, and now we observe that 
there was something in the surface of the earth to subdue 
also. Indeed, rebellion against God’s physical and moral 
laws would naturally produce disorganisation and ruin in the 
earth’s surface. Eden appears to have been fitted up as a 
kind of model of what Adam and his descendants were to do 
for the rest of the world, as the human population multiplied 
and extended. They were to carry with them religion, science, 
and civilisation, and these would be sufficient to renew, in 
time, the whole face of the neglected earth. Now, as the 
state of the earth was not fitted for the new creature, man, 
so it may be inferred that the animals which then existed 
were not wholly suited to him, and of course God would 
produce others more fitted for him. 

2. This appears further from the names which God gave 
to the animals He proposed to make. They were precisely 
the same as entered. the ark and as left it—beasts, cattle, and 
creeping things (Gen. i. 25). Surely, if wild animals had 
been then produced, the proper words to designate them 
would have been used; but they are not found in the text. 
Nor can it be said, with any reason, that wild animals may 
be ranged under ‘ beasts of the earth’; for the usus scribendi 
would at once be resorted to, and this would show that 
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nowhere is ‘ beast,’ or ‘ beast of the earth ’ or ‘of the ground,’ 
used to denote wild, roving, dangerous animals. Besides 
this, as we have seen, the Hebrew has a word to denote wild 
animals (zeez). If it had not, the case might have been 
different. It would, then, really appear, that the animals 
created when the human era begun, were such as were fitted 
for the new state of things in the earth, and such as were 
needed for the welfare of man now about to be created. 
Ferocious animals were not needed, strictly speaking, for 
him. There were already such in the world, and these Adam 
was to ‘subdue’; and that this was possible let St. James 
speak (iii. 7). Our duty is to find out what the Bible does 
really say, not what it can be made to say, nor what tra- 
dition wishes it to say. The two leading objects of Gen. i. 
are—first, to assert that all things were made by the Word, or 
Elohim; and then to point out what was the state of the 
earth, or part of its surface, when the six duys’ work was 
finished. It was not its design to assert, nor doves it assert, 
that all things then and now in existence, were created during 
the six days. A new and crowning era had begun for the 
planet earth, and this, after verse 2, is what Gen. 1, is intended 
to point out. Geology shows that successive and progressive 
creations had taken place; and the human era was a period 
when the most important, up to that time, occurred; and 
there is nothing in the Bible, or in genuine science, to prove 
that other creations have not taken place since then, nor even 
that new races of intellectual moral creatures have not been 
made. The animals, then, that were created during the week 
that Adam was made, were such as his nature, habits, and 
mode of life would require, and which, up to the time of the 
Flood, were restricted to the region or country where mankind 
dwelt. These very animals were the sorts preserved in the 
ark; and if the Bible alone had been allowed to speak, and if 
we had chosen to believe it, we should have thought nothing 
else on the subject. Let it be added that at a future period, 
when the good time shall have come, a new earth shall be 
made, from which all evil and pain of every degree and kind 
shall be for ever banished, and in which all good shall be 
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established, and in which also the redeemed, the sanctified 
of the Lord, shall dwell for ever and be 5 oyified. Happy 
time! May it soon come! 4742192. - 2 Lf. 

Now from these circumstances all the lines converge to one 
centre—that the animals which the Bible represents as enter- 
ing the ark were no more than it could comfortably contain, 
namely, those additional ones which were created when Adam 
was made, and which were necessary for man when he re- 
plenished the earth. 

Perhaps it may be now said that, according to all this, 
the ark was larger than it need have been. This, however, 
cannot be allowed ; for— 

(a) Let the peculiar construction of the ark be considered. 
' It was to be of three storeys; and rooms, cabins, or nests 
(kehnim), were constructed in each storey along the sides and 
ends. How many there were we have no means of knowing. 
They must have been very small, or kehnim would not have 
been used to describe them, but probably mahkohmoth, or 
merchahbim. Between the two rows of nests a vacant space 
must have been left in the two upper fluors, in order to give 
light in the two under-storeys. But here some explanation 
must take place. In the directions, provision is made but for 
one window (Gen. vi. 16), and it would probably extend along 
the whole length of the ark. But where would it be placed ? 
Not in one of the sides, for then the light would shine only 
in those cabins which were on that side where the window 
was, and that, too, only on one tier. A window in such 
a position would by no means have served the intended pur- 
pose of lighting all the storeys, and all the rooms in each 
storey. For this reason, we are inclined to think, that the 
window was what is now called a skylight, and placed in the 
roof. The word here rendered ‘window ’ leads to this con- 
clusion. This word is tsohar, and in every other place where 
it occurs in the Bible, it is translated ‘ noon,’ or ‘noonday,’ 
or ‘midday.’ It was intended, therefore, that strong, clear 
light should go into all parts of the ark— -a measure as sani- 
tary as it was convenient. The way in which this blaze of 
noon-like light was to be let into the ark, we have no means 
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of ascertaining with certainty. But instead of the roof going 
up to a sharp edge, a flat space was made of the width of 
a cubit, running the length of the ark, and it was here 
doubtless that the window was placed. It is probable that 
this -cubit width was raised a good height above the rest of 
the roof, and that in its sides would be a kind of louvre 
work, which would let in the light and yet keep out the rain, 
and which would sufficiently ventilate the ark. Such a 
window in the middle of the roof would subserve all neces- 
sary purposes, and when Noah stood upon the bottom floor, 
he would see it through the opening in the two upper floors, 
and, of course, the light would shine down upon him. The 
cabins would not extend to the edge of the openings in the 
floors, but a space would be left to form a kind of gallery all 
round, so as to enable anyone to walk from one cabin to 
another; and it is likely that the edge all around would be 
railed off, and also that here and there, pillars would be 
fastened from the floor to the roof. This space in the two 
floors would not only subserve the necessary purposes of ven- 
tilation and of lighting, but 1t would also enable the human 
inmates to mount by steps from one floor to the other, which 
was equally necessary. The more the thing is considered, 
the more certain it will appear that this must have been 
the internal construction of the ark ; and though there was 
doubtless space enough for all the objects proposed by God, 
yet there was not too much, if all things needful were to be 
nicely and properly done. The men and their wives would 
find plenty to do. There were the animals to be fed, the 
stalls to be kept clean, the cows and goats to be milked, 
butter to be made, the mending of garments to be attended 
to, and other work to be done. 

(b) Nor should it here be forgotten, that the clean animals 
were to be taken into the ark by sevens. A prejudice has. 
been raised against the Bible because in Gen. vi. 20 mention 
is made of ‘two of every sort,’ whereas in vii. 2 it is said 
‘of every clean beast thou shalt take to thee by sevens,’ and 
it has been assumed that there is here a contradiction. But 
surely the objection shows rather a readiness to find fault 
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than the existence of any real difficulty. In the first passage 
the word ‘sort’ is in italics, and has no corresponding word 
in the Hebrew text, the drift of which is to make Noah 
understand that no male was to be taken in without a female, 
nor any of this latter without one of the former. This is 
proved by the words in the preceding verse and the last line 
in the same verse, ‘Two of each shalt thou bring into the 
ark to keep them alive with thee; they shall be male and 
female’ (verse 19) ; ‘ two of each shall come unto thee to keep 
them alive’ (verse 20). (See also vii. 15,16.) The point was, 
that no single animal of either sex should enter the ark, not 
that each kind should be restricted to one pair. No doubt 
but Noah thus took this part of the direction. When, 
however, specific directions were given, Noah was com- 
manded, that the clean beasts should be taken by sevens, and 
as he had been twice told that the male should not go without 
‘his female,’ he would of course take ‘sevens’ as meaning 
seven pairs; otherwise there would be a solitary male or 
female. Plainly, therefore, there would be fourteen individual 
animals of every clean sort, whether of beasts or of birds. 
Now, whilst the ark would supply ample room for all these, 
there would not be any uselessly spare room. It will be 
recollected that clean animals have reference to those which 
were suitable food for human beings; and we may infer that 
before the Flood man partook of animal food, though it was 
not till afterwards that God gave formal permission for it to 
be used. Clean beasts were therefore taken in by sevens to 
supply food for Noah, for his sons, and for. their wives. 

(c) Again, a year’s food was to be stowed away in the ark 
for all the animals and for the eight human beings. This 
would be an enormous quantity, and it would take much 
space in the ark. It would, too, cause great trouble to 
collect, and this is intimated both by the word ‘ gather’ and 
by the original for which it stands. ‘Take unto thee,’ said 
God to Noah, ‘of all food that is eaten, and thou shalt gather 
it to thee, and it shall be for food for thee and for them’ 
(vi. 21). Ifthe common, groundless supposition were correct, 
that a selection of all the sorts of animals in all the climates 
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-of the world was to be made, then Noah would have had to 
take a year’s food for the carnivorous animals also. How 
passing strange that sensible men could bring their minds to 
suppose that Moses and his God—the God of truth and good 
sense—should ever have intended this to be understood by 
their words, and this, too, in the very face of these words 
and against their literal and grammatical force. Surely this 
ought to be put down among the greatest of literary curiosi- 
ties, and reckoned as the greatest of public delusions. It is 
certain that the animals that did go into the ark were either 
wholly herbivorous, or were capable of feeding on vegetable 
food, such as dried grass, herbs, corn, and roots. Now, of 
course, many of the cabins in the ark would be filled with 
these vegetable foods. We say again, there was space for 
this, but not too much. 

(d) Once more. Noah and his family would require apart- 
ments in the ark, for we cannot suppose that there would be 
rooms for the animals and none for men and women; and as 
Noah and his family were civilised, it is natural to conclude 
that their rooms would be larger and better fitted up than 
the others. In the directions given to Noah by God, a wide 
margin was left for his discretion and taste; and as he was a 
good man, he would be a loving husband, and doubtless he 
left not a little to the taste and choice of his wife and 
daughters-in-law. They would show the tact of the neat, 
delicate arrangement of the woman, and happy was it for 
the comfort of the four men that they were not in the ark 
as bachelors. They would require at least five rooms—one 
sleeping room for each man and wife, and one general room 
to be used for many necessary purposes; among others, as a 
chapel for morning and evening social worship. If any are 
inclined to smile at these arrangements for the human 
couples, it must be because they are not aware of the high 
state of civilisation which existed before the Flood, and which 
afterwards had slowly to be revived. All this, of course, 
would take space, but there was enough in the ark for it, 
though not too much. 

We have investigated the subject of the Deluge, simply on 
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Bible grounds, for we wished to see for ourselves, and to point 
out to others, what it really taught, in contrast with what is 
said about it by commentators and theologians, who have on 
this, and many other matters, sadly misled the public mind, 
and raised objections against the inspired word which apply 
only to their own utterances. Scientists and unbelievers, 
instead of examining for themselves, have taken these utter- 
ances as identical with the sacred narrative; and, as they could 
easily overturn them, they, and many others, have hastened 
to the belief, that they have overturned the narrative also, 
whereas they have not touched it. They have demolished 
what was man’s, but not a stone of God’s structure have they 
even moved. The temple of His truth, like a rock, stands as 
firm as ever, and will yet stand in all its glory and beauty ; 
but man has bedaubed it with untempered mortar, and in 
some places laid on his own tinsel of superficial and shabby 
colouring. The sooner all this is chipped and scraped off 
the better, and we thank any who will do it; for not till then 
will God’s own structure appear exactly as He raised it. 
The righteous indignation of Christendom ought to be called 
down upon man’s systems of theology, which have divided 
and weakened Christ’s body, have brought unneeded distress 
upon pious minds, have been a stumbling-block in the way 
of many sincere persons, have hindered the progress of 
Christ’s kingdom, have put God’s light behind earth-born 
clouds, and have destroyed precious souls. These are grave 
charges, but they are true, and it is high time that they 
should be laid at the door of those who abet them, especially 
at the door of those who call themselves ministers of Christ 
and teachers of His religion. Let them throw away the chaff 
and retain only the pure wheat; then, and not till then, will 
they be true and faithful stewards of the mysteries of God. 
But to return to our point. This discussion of the narrative 
of the Flood issues in these plain truths :-— 

1. The Bible does not say, that the waters of the Deluge 
extended all round the surface of the globe; but it does 
say that they extended only over a limited ground or small 
region. 
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2. The Bible does not teach, that the numbers of Ante- 
diluvians who were drowned were anything like so many as 
theology makes out; but it does give data from which the 
inference is, that they were comparatively few. 

3. The Bible does not utter a syllable which shews, that 
all who were drowned were eternally lost; but it does 
plainly teach that some before they died were brought to 
repentance and pardon, and were eternally saved. 

4. The Bible does not intimate, that a selection of all 
the animals or birds which then existed, were to go into the 
ark; but it does give the names of a comparatively few 
kinds, and tells Noah to make a selection from them; and 
it does also afford data from which a judgment might be 
formed of what kinds they were. 

5. The Bible does not say, that only two of every kind 
should enter the ark, and afterwards that seven of certain 
sorts should enter ; but it does say that the two sexes should 
go in together; and as to specific numbers, it says, that seven 
pairs of clean animals should be taken into the ark. 

6. In conclusion, we add, generally, that as a moral 
creature cannot be forced to do the right; and as the Ante- 
diluvians would not as a community repent, though this 
was long waited for; and as they were getting worse and 
worse, nothing remained but to destroy them and give. 
mankind a fresh start. 

All this is what the Bible teaches us concerning the 
Deluge; and we ask, What fault can be reasonably found with 
it? Is it not just what a good God and a wise governor 
would do; and what we ourselves should do in like circum- 
stances if we were wise and good enough? If objections to 
the Deluge should again be urged, let us hope that the 
objectors will not bring them against what the Bible does 
teach, but against what it is wrongly said to teach. If this 
honest course beadhered to, the objectionable ground will be nil. 

We must not omit to notice the fact, that a tradition of 
a flood exists among all nations, many of which never saw 
the record of it which we possess. It is strange that this 
should have been urged as a proof of the universality of the 
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Noachian Deluge. For if, as orthodoxy holds, the waters 
covered the whole surface of the globe, then not only 
mankind, but all other intelligent moral races would have 
been swept off it; and of course, wherever the descendants 
of Noah emigrated, they would carry the knowledge of the 
Deluge with them. This, however, would by no means 
prove that the waters had covered every country to which 
they went. It would only prove—if it really proved any- 
thing—that the inhabitants of the respective countries 
possessed some knowledge of what the original emigrants 
brought with them and handed down. Let another alter- 
native, however, be taken. Let it be supposed that the 
waters covered only a country, and that there were other 
races in the world besides the human kind, who inhabited 
other countries not flooded. They of course would hear of 
so awful a catastrophe, and would hand down the knowledge 
of it. But this knowledge of some deluge would not show 
that their countries had been submerged. But, besides this, 
are we sure that the traditions of the nations point to the 
Noachian Deluge? Had not some parts of the earth which 
are now dry land been submerged, and apparently violently 
so, by the sinking of the levels? And was there not a 
submergence of a portion of the earth, when Elohim began 
to fit up a region for man? ‘Let the waters be gathered 
together unto one place, and let the dry land appear; and it 
was so.” There may have been, in pre-Adamite, and even in 
pre-historic times, various deluges, now in one region, now 
in another; and the traditions alluded to may have arisen 
from these. Now we have seen that the Bible speaks of 
the race of the Nephilim. If it was not among this race that 
Kain went and found a wife, then other non-human races 
existed; and it appears that his adopted country had been 
so watery that they would not venture to build substantial 
houses, or found cities till Kain went among them, and took 
the lead. It is probable that in that part of the world, as 
we know was the case in others, they lived in structures 
raised on piles. It would seem, therefore, that their ancestors 
had had a deluge. The supposition, then, that other floods 
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had taken place is not quite groundless, and we ought to be 
quite sure that the Noachian Deluge was the only one that 
ever took place, before we venture to argue that a universal 
tradition of some flood, preves that the waters of Noah’s 
Flood extended over the whole globe; or even that the 
tradition of each country points to the same flood. These 
traditions contain widely different accounts, and as widely 
different names of the principal person who was saved. In 
other cases such differences would be taken as pointing to 
different origins. Why not so here? 

Were we to venture to lay down any definite account of 
the Deluge, it would be this :— 

A. It took place in Mesopotamia, and extended from the 
Euxine Sea along the valleys of the Euphrates and the 
Tigris and of their confluents, to the Persian Gulf. It 
would cover the region of Eden and also the spots where 
Nineveh and Babylon were afterwards built. It need not, 
however, be inferred that man had peopled the whole of this 
land, for it would appear that the waters greatly extended 
beyond the inhabited part so as to prevent any escape of the 
people. 

B. To make up the waters of the Flood, ‘the fountains 
of the great deep were broken up, and the windows of heaven 
were opened ’ (Gen. vii. 11). We may infer, therefore, that 
a portion of the coast at the south-east curve of the Euxme 
Sea was lowered, so as to allow a sufficient quantity of its 
waters to flow into the valley. Probably the same thing 
was done at the head of the Persian Gulf, when its waters 
would make the banks of the Euphrates and of the Tigris 
to overflow. When the judgment was accomplished, then 
we are told that ‘the fountains of the great deep and the 
windows of heaven were stopped;’ and that ‘the waters 
returned from off the earth’ (Gen. viii. 2, 3). At the end 
of a year the land became dry again. 

c. It would appear that meanwhile, the ark had drifted 
in a north-easterly direction, until it alighted on some con- 
venient spot among the hills of Ararat, but not on that high 
conical mountain which we now call Ararat. The Bible 
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intimates no such thing. Its expression is, ‘mountains of 
Ararat’; and harim, rendered ‘ mountains,’ is very often 
translated ‘ hills’; and it is often applied to such ranges of 
hills as were inhabited both by men and animals. Moreover, 
the word is plural—the ark rested upon the mountains,’ 
not on one mountain. A hilly range, therefore, is indicated, 
and if the rendering had been ‘on the hills of Ararat,’ a 
more correct idea would have been conveyed. 

D. After the Flood, and for a long time onwards, man- 
kind dwelt together as one community. Indeed, they would 
be likely to do this as long as Noah lived, which was three 
hundred and fifty years after he left the ark. They did not 
stay long in the region of Ararat; but, in their successive 
encampings to herd their cattle, they slowly tended towards 
the south; keeping on the east, or Ararat side of the Tigris, 
till, at some point, ‘it came to pass, as they journeyed from 
the east, that they found a plain in the land of Shinar; and 
they dwelt there.’ There it was that they all spoke one 
language; and this was the region called in chapter xi. 1, 2, 
eritz, though it is rendered in the one verse ‘ earth’ and in 
the other ‘ land,’ thereby leaving the erroneous impression 
that a part only of mankind was in Shinar and the rest in 
the whole earth. Here, at present, we will leave them. 

In chapters vii. and viii. there is much room for pious 
reflection, verse by verse, but we abstain from this, for it has 
often been done already; and our object is not to again 
express the old, but to‘produce a little of what is new. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Vers. 1-3. The benediction which God bestowed on Noah 
was the same in substance and effect, as He had bestowed 
on Adam, though the phraseology is different. ‘Subdue and 
have dominion,’ as spoken to the latter, becomes ‘ the fear 
of you and the dread of you,’ as spoken to the former. Each 
in his day was constituted deputy governor, under Elohim, of 
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all animal creation. Each therefore had aright to assume 
the office; and, by the benediction, each was encouraged to 
look to the supreme Lord and Governor for the strength and 
qualifications necessary for the discharge of the duties and 
responsibilities of so high an office. Man was not intended 
to be a tyrant over any of the animals, for they are, as well 
as he, God’s creatures, and are to be treated by him with jus- 
tice, kindness, and tenderness; not with the cruelty practised 
by many, and which is a disgrace to our Christianity as well 
as to our civilisation. | 

The eighth Psalm celebrates the appointment of Noah to 
this high office and dignity. It first speaks of Jehovah as 
the Adonai, or supreme Governor of the universe, the works 
of which prove Him to be more excellent than words can 
declare. We can only say, ‘How excellent!’ and then lose 
ourselves in wonder and admiration and love. Nor are all 
His works within the boundary of sight, for He has set His 
glory, not only in the heavens, but above the heavens, and 
in the boundlessness of space. He has ordained that means, 
in themselves utterly inadequate, shall accomplish mighty 
effects, that opponents may perceive, that the forces of 
nature are not in the medium through which things are 
done, nor in the laws according to which they are done, but 
in Him Who has ordained them. What can be more help- 
less than the mouths of babes ?—yet by means as helpless 
He has ordained, has established, has exhibited, power and 
might. What could all the laws of nature do if He did not 
operate in them? What could an engine do without the 
moving power ? 

But this beautiful and inspired ode does not end here. 
When David, its writer, contemplated the heavens, the 
moon, and the stars, and saw how great they were, he could 
not help thinking that man was greater than any, and 
worth more than all. In contrast with these he says, ‘How 
great is man that thou art mindful of him, and the son of 
man that thou visitest him. For thou hast made him a 
little lower than Elohim; thou hast crowned him with glory 
and honour. Thou madest him to have dominion over the 
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works of thine hands.’ Such glory and honour He has not 
given even to the angels. 

It will not be a mere curious question if we inquire 
whether the Psalm refers to the appointment given to 
Adam, or to that given to Noah. It would appear that it 
refers to the latter, for (1) in the appointment of Adam we 
do not find the fishes of the sea mentioned, and no dominion 
was given him over them. In the commission, however, 
given to Noah, they are expressly included, and the difference 
between the two is not without significance. Besides this, 
(2) the Hebrew shows that the second commission was 
entrusted to one who was fallen and sickly, and not to un- 
fallen Adam, but to a fallen son of Adam. The literal 
Hebrew is, ‘ How great is enosh that thou art mindful of 
him, and the son of Adam that thou visitest him.’ Enosh 
is one of the three names rendered ‘man’: Adam regards 
man as made of dust, ish indicates his manly strength and 
maturity, and enosh points him out as fallen and corrupt. 
Now, when the commission was given to Adam he was yet 
unfallen and uncorrupt. It should be observed that enosh is 
not used to designate man till after the Fall, and therefore 
the truth shines out clearly that the deputy governorship of 
the world was given to corrupt, fallen humanity, and we may 
certainly infer that God was willing to add all needful grace 
and help. 

But man was again unfaithful, and did not discharge his 
duty, and to this day the earth has not been renewed after 
the model of Eden, nor the animal world subdued and ruled. 
Are we, then, to conclude that the designs of God will be 
finally frustrated? Not so. St. Paul, in Heb. ii., quotes 
four verses of this Psalm, and he admits that in point of fact 
we do not yet see all things put under the feet of man in 
general. But he refers us to the model man, the God-man,,. 
and he leaves us to infer that the Father’s designs; with 
respect to the glorious state of the earth and of its inhabi- 
tants, shall be fulfilled by Him. ‘ But,’ says he, ‘we see 
Jesus . . . crowned with glory and honour.’ He is now at 
the Father’s right hand interceding for us, and exercising 
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the office of our sole High Priest. But He will come again 
and set up a universal and everlasting kingdom on the earth, 
of which He shall be the God-man Sovereign, and in which 
He will administer impartial equity and fair play to every 
one. He will establish in His kingdom perfect, social, 
sanitary, commercial, educational, and ecclesiastical mea- 
sures, so as to subserve the spiritual, mental, and material 
interests of all His subjects. The benediction pronounced 
on Noah was not in vain. Our Noah—our Jesus—shall give 
rest and peace to our toiling, troubled world; just what 
Lamech hoped for when he called his son ‘Noah,’ saying, 
‘This same shall comfort us, concerning our work and toil 
of our hands.’ There are happy prospects for our world yet, 
and the dawn will soon arise. 

It will perhaps be desirable, before we go further, to 
justify the reading in the fourth verse of Psalm viii. How 
great is man. The word ‘ what’ itself is capable of this 
sense if read with a note of admiration; and mah, the 
Hebrew for which ‘ what’ stands, is rendered by ‘ how great,’ 
and by ‘how mighty,’ in Dan. iv. 3. But theology puts upon 
‘what’ the meaning of how little, how insignificant. Fora 
moment, then, let it be so read that we may see how it 
agrees with the connection. How insignificant is man: 
for thou hast made him a little lower than God (Elohim). 
How little is man: thou hast crowned hin with glory 
and honour. How little is man: thou madest him to have 
dominion over the works of thine hands. To give expression 
thus to the common notion is to refute it. But let each of 
the three clauses be read with ‘how great,’ and then the 
argument will be as logical as the inspired meaning is clear. 
Besides this, we find this word mah in verse 1, where it is 
rendered ‘how.’ ‘ How excellent is thy name in all the 
earth!’ but does David mean, ‘ How little excellent,’ &c.? 
Does he not mean, ‘ How greatly excellent,’ &c.? and would 
he use the same word in one verge of the same Psalm, in an 
enlarged sense, and in another in a contracted sense, nay, in 
a contradictory sense? Nor can it be said, with any weight, 
that the preceding context binds us to the common notion: 
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< When I consider the heavens,’ &c., ‘how little is man,’ &c. 
We have seen that this Psalm, in designating the human 
race, uses that name for them which means that they were 
fallen and corrupt; and this would be no less than saying 
that they needed redemption. Indeed, this is the idea 
conveyed by the clauses, ‘Thou art mindful of him,’ ‘ Thou 
visitest him.’ God was mindful of man from the time of his 
fall, and He visited him when His Son became incarnate. 
The contrast in verses 3 and 4 is not, ‘How great are the 
heavens, the moon, and the stars,’ ‘ How little is man,’ as 
commonly supposed; but, ‘Thou hast not been mindful of 
the heavens. Thou hast not visited the moon and the stars 
to redeem them. Thou hast reserved this for enosh, for 
fallen, sinful man; and for this purpose Thou hast visited the 
sons of Adam.’ How great is man! As to creational status 
he is the highest creature ever made, or that will be made; 
and when we look at him in this mere aspect he was worth 
redemption, if he should fall, though, inasmuch as he has 
fallen and is become rebellious, he has no claim whatever 
upon the mercy of God, and if he is saved at all it must be 
by mere grace, and by a free undeserved gift of the Creator 
in His capacity as Redeemer. 

Ver. 3. We need here only observe that God is the 
Giver of food. He gave to man for his sustenance the fruits 
of Paradise and the herb of the field, and now He permits 
him to eat animal food. ‘He opens His hand, and fills all 
things living with plenteousness. Let everything that hath 
breath praise the Lord.’ 

Ver. 4. God gave free leave to eat flesh; but here He 
strictly prohibits the blood being taken with it, and He 
intimates the reason of the prohibition when He says ‘the 
life is in the blood.’ When laying this same precept on the 
Israelites (Lev. xvii. 11), He gives as a reason, not only that 
the life of all flesh is in the blood, but He adds, ‘I have 
given it to you upon the altar to make an atonement.’ That 
which made an atonement for ceremonial defilement under 
the law, and was typical of the blood of Jesus, was too 
precious and sacred to be allowed as common food. This 
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precept is equally binding on Christians; for blood is among 
the things to be abstained from, as written in Acts xv. 29. 

But we must be careful to obtain a correct idea of the 
word ‘life’ as found in these passages. The two words for 
‘life’ in the Hebrew are chahyi and nephesh. The first is life 
in its essence, life as it is in itself; and it is applied in the 
Bible to God, to man, and to all the lower animals. The 
second is life in its effects, as exhibited by man and by all 
living creatures. In fact it is animal life. Now Jehovah 
does not say that the blood is the chahyi, but the blood is 
the nephesh. It is not the chahyi that can make atonement, 
but the nephesh ; and therefore Isaiah, speaking of Christ, 
writes (liii. 12), ‘He hath poured out His nephesh unto death,’ 
and He is thus prefigured even in the prohibition to eat the 
blood. 

Vers. 5, 6. Here the sacredness of human life is enforced 
by the awful punishment which is to be inflicted on any 
one, whether man; brother, or beast, who takes it away: 
‘Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be 
shed.’ It should be observed that in two places of verse 5 
‘lives’ and ‘life’ stand for the same Hebrew word as in verse 4. 
The expression is not, and could not have been with any 
accuracy, ‘ The blood of your chahyiam,’ but it is ‘The blood 
of your nephishoth.? There is no word in the Hebrew Bible 
so variously rendered in the English Bible as nephesh. It 
has above twenty renderings, ‘soul’ and ‘life’ being the chief 
ones; and seeing it is as extensively applied to the lower 
animal creation as to man, it is dangerous to adduce it as 
proving the immortality of the soul, unless we contend also 
for the immortality of all animals, from creeping things 
upwards. The doctrine of the immortality of man is too im- 
portant either to be wrongly defined or to be put on a sandy 
foundation. Theology, too, perpetually uses the word ‘soul’ 
and the word ‘spirit’ as synonymous, whereas the inspired 
oracles invariably keep them distinct; so that out of about 
twelve hundred examples in the Bible, not one can be found 
where ‘spirit’ (rwach, neshama) is used for ‘soul’ (nephesh) or 
‘soul’ for ‘ spirit’ ;, and this holds good in the English Bible 
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except in one place (Is. lvii. 16). Theology cannot be correct 
unless it follows the leadings of the Bible. The distinction 
is important in the passage before us. Man cannot kill the 
chahyi, the essence of life, though he can kill the nephesh, 
the animal life, of man; for in the English version nephesh is 
often rendered ‘ body,’ ‘ dead,’ and ‘ dead body.’ 

Ver. 7. We have here the repetition of the benediction. 
Why is this? Is it not to show that God intended mankind 
to be propagated after the Flood much faster than before it? 
In Gen. i. God had said that some of the lower animals 
should ‘bring forth abundantly ;’ but He had not so said 
to man, nor did He to Noah, when He at first bestowed the 
benediction on him. Now, however, He says not only ‘ Be 
fruitful and multiply,’ but also ‘ Bring forth abundantly ;’ 
and perhaps this was one reason why animal food was now 
allowed. That the blessing took effect is erent from the 
subsequent chapters. 

Vers. 8-17. All these verses relate to the covenant which 
God made with Noah; and we will treat the whole in a 
series of observations. 

I. The object of the covenant was to allay the fears 
which Noah and his posterity would naturally feel, lest a like 
judgment should again be inflicted. Should the world become 
as wicked as before, the better part would live in dread and 
despondency—a sort of feeling not at all wholesome for this 
life or the next. God wishes mankind to be happy. He 
loves to show mercy and pity, and He was pleased to assure 
them that He would no more destroy the earth with a flood. 
To make them stedfastly rely on this, to satisfy their 
minds that they could safely pursue their avocations, and 
could secure the fruits of their labour to themselves and to 
their children, He made a formal covenant with them, which 
He has kept ever since, and this is to.us a guarantee that He 
will keep it unto the end; so that we have no need ever to 
fear a second deluge. 

II. The common idea of a covenant is, an agreement 
between two parties, that the one will bestow certain bene- 
fits, on the discharge of certain conditions by the other. It 
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carries with it also the idea of friendliness between the con- 
tracting parties. Indeed this is the essence of a covenant. The 
term berith =‘ covenant’ comes from barah, ‘ to eat ;’ because 
the two parties ate together when the covenant was made 
(Gen. xxxi. 44, 46, 54). The act of eating is included in the 
expression ‘covenant of salt,’ in Num. xviii. 19, 2 Chron. 
xiii. 5; and when a covenant was so ratified it was considered 
inviolable. God has been pleased to make various covenants 
with man. The Levitical covenant was that made between 
God and the Israelites. The Christian covenant is that 
between Him and those who believe in Jesus. 

We must, however, carefully eliminate all idea of merit 
from the discharge of the conditions. Indeed, the keeping 
of the conditions must, in the nature of the case, be subse- 
quent to the making of the covenant, and cannot therefore 
be the cause of the covenant. And, besides this, we, even 
the best of us, very imperfectly observe the conditions. For 
merits, we can look only to Jesus; and if we are His, they 
are ours, though this does not preclude the necessity there is 
on our part, by His help, to reach after holiness. 

IIF. As the sign of this covenant with all flesh, God 
appointed the bow in the cloud. A sign or token is a thing 
which brings to remembrance. It does not matter what 
the thing may be, if it answers the intended purpose; and 
if it is known by both parties to be the sign. In the case 
before us, the covenant being made with all flesh in every 
age, a phenomenon is chosen as a sign, which at times is seen 
in all parts of the globe, and it is as beautiful as it is uni- 
versal. It is a pleasure to behold it; and in its assogiations 
and assurances it gives greater pleasure still, for it evinces 
the faithfulness of our God, and tends to increase and con- 
firm our reliance on the fulfilment of all His other promises 
and engagements. ‘The bow shall be in the cloud, and I will 
look upon it, that I may remember the everlasting covenant 
between God and every living creature of all flesh that is 
upon the earth’ (verse 16). Not that He can forget His 
promises, but, in His communications to men, He adjusts 
Himself, as far as truth will allow, to their modes of thought 
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and customs; and we may be sure that when we look at the 
_ beautiful rainbow, He also is looking at it and thinking of 
the covenant which He made so long ago. 

It has been questioned whether rainbows existed before 
the Flood, and it has been thought they did not, as other- 
wise, it is said, they could not have been used as tokens. 
This supposition, however, is groundless. The efficacy and 
significance of a token, do not depend upon the previous 
non-existence of the thing which is adopted and made a 
token. Circumcision was practised long before the time of 
Moses, and yet it was made the token of the covenant under 
the law. Bread and wine had always been used in the 
Passover supper, and were on the table, when Jesus adopted 
them as signs of the Christian covenant, and He alluded to 
the idea conveyed in the word ‘sign’ when He said, ‘ Do this 
in remembrance of me.’ Rainbows had been seen long 
before the days of Noah, but up to that period they had not 
been signs of any special thing. Now, however, God adopted 
them for a specified purpose. 

We should notice that God calls the bow His own; and 
that He claims to be the Producer of it. ‘ I do set my bow 
in the cloud?’ We know the laws by which the bow is pro- 
duced, and how the shining sun acts upon the falling rain; 
but power and force do not reside in laws. Laws are the’ 
rules of action, but they are not the force or power which 
acts out the rules. All the forces in nature are the imme- 
diate and direct operations of His hands. This is the uniform 
teaching of the Bible, and it is as much in accordance with 
sound, common-sense science, as it is with revelation; and 
indeed it is no more than the logical outcome of experiments 
and deductions made by scientists themselves. 

Much repetition both of sentiment and words is contained 
in this narrative of the covenant; but it is intended to arrest 
_ and fix our attention, and to exhibit the absolute certainty 
of the fulfilment in all ages of the promise of safety. 

Vers. 18, 19. The number of Noah’s children is men- 
tioned again and again; so that without hesitation we may 
conclude that his three sons were the oply ones he had during 
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the four hundred and fifty years of his life after his marriage. 
Such a fact as this ought to be noticed, because it tends to 
show how slowly mankind were propagated before the Flood ; 
and perhaps it is so frequently repeated in order to draw our 
attention to it, and to the important inferences to be drawn 
from it. 

With respect to verse 19, it seems certain that a wrong 
impression has been taken from it—which is, that the whole 
globe was filled with the descendants of the three sons of 
Noah; and from this impression, it has been inferred that 
all the erect intelligent pecples now on the earth have 
descended from them. We have seen how certain it is that 
the word ‘earth’ must, as often as not, be taken in a very 
contracted sense; and now it should be observed that the 
expression ‘whole earth’ really means only that portion of it 
which was inhabited by man, whether that portion was small 
or large. The ancients knew nothing of the extent of the 
globe, 'and what man possessed, was man’s whole earth, and 
not any more. Nay, the extent possessed by a nation is 
considered as the whole earth to that nation. Jer. xxiii. 15 
is an instance where the Hebrew expression is the same as 
here, but there rendered ‘ all the land’ (of Palestine). The 
‘whole earth’ of Gen. xi. 1 turns out to be the ‘land of 
Shinar’ of verse 2. It is eritz in both verses, so that in 
verse 2 the reading should be the earth Shinar. Indeed, 
the force of the expression ‘whole earth,’ in verse ], is, all 
the human race then living; and the essence of ix. 19 does 
not so much lie in the phrase ‘ whole earth’ as in the pro- 
noun ‘them, referring to Noah’s three sons; and the main 
intention of the verse is, to affirm that all mankind who 
were afterwards in the earth proceeded from these sons of 
Noah. It is important that this should be seen, for it 
removes the supposed difficulties which beset the affirmation 
that the whole earth was of one language and of one speech. 
This will be understood if we get so far as chapter xi. 

Vers. 20-23. Several points will here require attention. 

I. We are told that Noah planted a vineyard. But where 
did he get the necessary plants or cuttings? If the Deluge 
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was universal, then all the vine plants would have been 
destroyed, all over the globe. Did the vineyard spring up of 
itself? No. We cannot mistake, Moses expressly says Noah 
planted it. The meaning is clear. Noah somehow procured 
young plants and set them in the ground. One feasible 
supposition only is left to us—namely, that the Flood was 
partial, and that Noah got the vine plants from parts which 
the waters did not reach. Nor need we be at a loss to 
surmise, with tolerable certainty, as to the place from which 
they came. It was doubtless God’s providence which caused 
the ark to drift to the Ararat range of hills, for they must 
have formed the boundary of the waters in that direction ; 
and when Noah left the ark he could not have been far from 
parts which had not been submerged. Now it is curious to 
observe, that in the neighbourhood of the hills of Ararat, 
to the south-east, was the district which Strabo called Mar- 
giana; and in which he says were vines of amazing size and 
fruitfulness. Moreover, it is said that if the vine was 
indigenous anywhere it was in this region. Here, then, was 
the place whence Noah might have got the young shoots of 
the vine with which to plant his vineyard. He and his 
sons would not always remain stationary in the spot where 
the ark rested, they would make explorations all around 
them. Moreover, they would, soon after leaving the ark, 
have to seek for fresh provisions, and to obtain these they 
would not go in the direction of their own country, which 
was now barren, but in other directions where vegetation 
was yet flourishing. Among other quarters, they would 
explore towards the south-east, and there they would meet 
with the vines. Of course, they would not find any of the 
human race there, but it is not improbable they would see 
some of the descendants of that race, or of those races, who 
were in the earth when Adam was made; and, if so, the two 
races would hold intercourse with each other. It was in 
that direction, tuo, that Kain wandered when he was driven 
from his father’s home, and perhaps some of his descendants 
were yet there. 

II. He drank of the wine. It would appear therefore 
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that Noah not only knew that wine could be made of grapes, 
but that he knew also how to make it—how to express the 
juice, how to ferment it, and how to preserve it in vessels. 
How many things are implied in this process! Now, did 
Noah acquire all this knowledge before the Flood, or did he 
gain it while in the vine country? We cannot certainly 
tell, but the phrascology of verse 20 looks in the former 
direction. ‘ Noah,’ we are told, ‘began to be a husband- 
man ’—or, literally, Noah began to be a man of the ground; 
which means that he gave himself to the cultivation of the 
ground, and had acquired some skill init. He began this kind 
of labour, again we may presume, when the necessities of his 
household required it, which must have been not long after 
he left. the ark. The question then occurs, Was Noah ac- 
quainted with husbandry before the Flood? We are sure he 
was, for, from Adam downwards, the Sethites were culti- 
vators of the soil and breeders of cattle. And, besides this, 
his father Lamech seems to have anticipated comfort from 
some kind of improvement in cultivating the soil and lessen- 
ing the toil of it (Gen. v. 28, 29). It will be observed, too, 
that in the passage before us, the skill of Noah as a husband- 
man is immediately connected with the fact of his planting 
a vineyard, as if the one was a branch of the other, as 
indeed it was. Yes, it is all but certain that Noah learnt his 
husbandry, and acquired his knowledge of the way to make 
wine, long before the Deluge; and it is much to be feared that 
gross drunkenness was one of the vices of the Antediluvians, 
and that Noah had seen it in many a one of them. 

III. We read further that he drank of the wine and was 
drunken. It is hard to say, but, judging from the tense of 
the Hebrew verbs, rendered ‘drank’ and ‘drunken,’ it is 
much to be feared that he was in the habit of drinking to 
excess, and to be drunken. Such drunkenness as would 
make him helpless, and insensible enough to leave himself 
in a nude state, could not have been acquired in a short 
time. Such as this must have been the result of habit, 
slowly acquired. Some have said he was not aware of the 
intoxicating effects of wine. But this is without a shadow 
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of foundation; for must he not have felt the heady, violent 
effects of drinking wine long before he became so drunken ; 
and must he not have persisted in spite of this? To try to 
excuse him looks charitable; but his inspired biographer 
does not screen him. Why should we? We should pity 
him, and every other such a one; but we must not excuse 
any. Noah was not always a drunkard. He was righteous 
when he went into the ark, and when he left it. The sad 
habit was afterwards acquired. Alas! ‘Let him that 
thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.’ 

Can we help observing how impartial the biographies are 
in the sacred writings? The Bible represents human nature 
just as it is, and the actions of men just as they were. It 
shows that even the best of them were but partially holy, 
and very imperfect, and that their religious maturity was 
gained but slowly. But, then, it is for such persons that 
salvation was provided. ‘They that be whole need not a 
physician, but they that are sick ;’ and though God-fearing 
men and women may be often contracting pollution, they 
may as often wash and be clean. What a contrast to all 
this are the biographies written by uninspired men! The 
subjects of them are represented as without fault—so holy, 
so spiritual, so humble, so placid, so heavenly, so zealous, 
so full of faith, and love, and hope, and joy, and prayer, and 
praise! Are they fancy pictures? Had these holy ones no 
human nature ?—no side of fallen flesh, and of the body of 
this death? Were they as faultless as described? If so, 
how different were they from the ancient saints? And how 
calculated are their biographies to cast down the truly 
humble, who know the plague of their own hearts, and are 
sometimes overtaken with a fault, and perhaps entrapped by 
an easy besetting sin. There is, however, this peculiarity in 
Bible biographies, that while they tell of the defects and 
sins of God’s people, they give no encouragement to sin, but 
stimulate to improvement and amendment, to penitence and 
godly sorrow, to growth in grace and holiness. 

IV. The contrast between the conduct of Ham and that 
of his two brothers now presents itself. Ham’s conduct was 
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irreverent. In him it betrayed a bad disposition, much 
worse than appcars on the surface. What occasion was 
there for him to be in his father’s tent any more than for 
his two brothers? He did nothing to succour his father or 
to cover him up, which he might have done without adding 
anything more to the fact of seeing the nakedness of Noah. 
It is more than probable that the three sons must have 
known the acquired propensity of their father, and most 
likely Ham was aware of this instance of it, if not his 
brothers also; but his safety did not require them to enter 
the tent—this object could be accomplished by occasionally 
watching and listening on the outside; and they therefore 
did not: enter. It seems, however, that Ham, without any 
occasion, went in; and when he saw his father, it was not 
with pity and grief, as if he hated the sin yet loved the 
sinner, but with anger and contempt. Rahah, mostly 
translated ‘to see,’ is a word of very wide application, and 
is rendered ‘ gaze’ in Ex. xix. 21, evidently to gaze from 
irreverent curiosity. In Nahum iii. 6 the noun is rendered 
‘ gazing-stock.? We shall not be far wrong, then, if we con- 
clude that Ham purposely went into the tent, gazed upon his 
father, counted him as a gazing-stock, and thought of him 
with scorn. And:when he told his brothers, it is to be feared 
he-did it with some glee, instead of being shocked and dis- 
tressed. How different was the conduct of Shem and 
Japheth. They covered their father; and thus did for him 
what he most required. It is not unlikely that their out- 
ward act was but an indication of their inward feelings, of 
pity and forgiveness. So far from gazing at the effects of his 
sin, they went backward with a semlah (used for a bed-rug) 
hanging from their shoulders and, dropping it over him, 
thus covered him. Their act is expressed by the same word in 
Hebrew as is used in Ps. xxxii. 1 to express the forgiveness 
of sin by God. ‘ Blessed is he whose transgression is for- 
given, whose sin is covered.’ 

Vers. 24-27. We come now toa passage which has given 
much perplexity to the friends of the Bible, and which has 
raised as much cavil from its opponents. The former have 
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taken it as an inspired prophecy of a curse upon some of the 
progeny of Ham, and of blessings on the descendants of 
Shem and Japheth. They have of course sought for some 
record of its fulfilment in both aspects, and they think they 
have found it, in the facts that the Israelites conquered 
Canaan, and made the Canaanites their servants, and that 
the Grecians and Romans conquered Tyre and Carthagina, 
which then became servants to the Japhethites. But such 
an alleged fulfilment of Divine prophecy is unworthy of the 
place given to it—is unlike the real and professed fulfilment 
of genuine Bible prophecies; and it tends to destroy faith 
in these latter, by putting them on a level with what is 
dubious and uncertain. By raising the words of Noah to 
the standing of a prophecy, believers in the Bible have given 
a pretence to unbelievers to attack all prophecy. These have 
seen the weakness of what the orthodox consider Noah’s 
inspired prophecy, and the obscurity of its alleged fulfilment; 
and of course they have judged others by it, instead of it 
by others whose minute fulfilment can be substantiated. The 
question is a fair one to raise, Is this passage a prophecy at 
all? No doubt the words it contains were uttered by Noah; 
but did Moses record them as a prophecy? and did the God 
of the Bible intend us so to consider them? We believe He 
did not, and the following considerations will lead to this 
conclusion. 

I. Noah had just woke up from a shamefully and wickedly 
drunken condition, and would the Holy God at that time give 
to him the Holy Spirit of inspiration and of revelation—the 
God Who throughout His Book has ever denounced drunken- 
ness as a horrible sin? Noah had not yet been able to throw off 
the incapacitating effects of his indulgence, and yet here he 
is, as alleged, inspired by the Holy Ghost to reveal, in out- 
line, the destinies of all mankind. Is this God’s manner of 
acting? Has He been wont to make drunkards His prophets 
and seers, and to cause them to utter their predictions while 
yet under the influence of strong drink? What can theology 
be thinking of that it can make so monstrous a supposition ? 
and whence did it gain its delusive, serpent-like fascination, 
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that it could palm it off upon men—thinking men? Al 
God’s prophets were good, sober men, and continued to be 
so as long as they held the prophetic office. Noah was, before 
the Flood, a preacher of righteousness, but afterwards he fell 
away, though for how long we cannot tell. It is, however, 
rather remarkable that after the record of his drunkenness 
and of this utterance of the alleged prophecy, we hear no 
more of his doings, albeit he lived upwards of two hundred 
years longer. 

II. Nowhere does the Bible refer to these utterances of 
Noah, nor to any fulfilment of them. Noah himself is often 
mentioned, as also is the Deluge, but these words of his 
never. Is not this very unaccountable on the supposition 
that they were prophetic? Here is an alleged prophecy of 
the destinies of all nations for all time, and the Bible gives 
a sufficiently full history of them, and yet it never refers, 
more or less, to this supposed prophecy of them. How 
strange |! 

III. The alleged fulfilments are not fulfilments, nor would 
they ever have been so considered, but for the exigency which 
theology had brought upon itself by adopting Noah’s words 
as a prophecy. ‘ Cursed be Canaan,’ says Noah; ‘a servant 
of servants shall he be.” But to whom? To his brethren. 
How evident, then, that the two brothers were, or were to 
be, slaves also. Say, if you like, that the language is an 
idiom, or figurative ; still the plain inference cannot be gain- 
said. Figures and idioms of language, are not opposed to 
the genius and literalness of the language itself, and if 
Canaan was to be a servant of servants, and that to his 
brothers, then they were servants or slaves also. But is this 
alleged? Were Shem or Japheth, or their descendants, 
slaves? If Noah’s curse was an inspired prophecy, these 
two, or their descendants, or both parties, must have become 
slaves. But they did not become slaves, and therefore it was 
no prophecy. Again, with the exception of the Gibeonites, 
the Canaanites were no more slaves to the Israelites than 
these latter were to the Canaanites. It is well known how 
long and how terribly the old nations of Palestine kept the 
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Israelites in cruel bondage; and yet theology tells us that 
this state of things was the fulfilment of Noah’s prophecy, 
‘Cursed be Canaan! a slave of slaves shall he be.’ 

What, then, dictated these words to Noah, and what is 
their drift? Will the reader be startled if we say, that they 
arose intemperately from the annoyance and vexation of his 
feelings? Though he was so much intoxicated, yet it appears 
he was not so far gone as to be entirely. insensible. Noah, 
we are told, awoke from his wine, and knew what his younger 
son had done unto him, and then he gave vent to his feelings 
by uttering a curse. He was not humbled and penitent for 
his great sin, but being mortified on account of its discovery, 
he visited the discoverer with expressions of angry passion. 
This view will be borne out by the following considera- 
tions :— 

I. The original is not in the prophetic style, though it is 
rendered in the English version ‘shall he be, ‘shall be, ‘God 
shall enlarge,’ ‘he shall dwell.’ Critics have rightly observed 
that the Hebrew verbs are optative, and not in the prophetic 
future, and therefore they express the wish of the speaker, 
not a prediction of something future. The expressions of 
Noah would be better rendered thus, ‘Cursed Canaan! a 
slave of slaves may he be unto his brethren! And he said, 
Blessed be Jehovah, God of Shem! may Canaan be his slave ! 
May God enlarge Japheth,.and may he dwell in the tents of 
Shem, and may Canaan be his slave!’ We should, then, 
conclude, without doubt, that Noah was not inspired by the 
Holy Spirit of prophecy, but that he only expressed his own 
wishes and desires. He was very angry with Ham, and 
fiercely spoke out his feelings; but he was pleased with Shem 
and Japheth, though, it seems, more so with the latter than 
with the former, and there also his feelings showed them- 
selves. In these cases he wished temporal good ; in the other 
temporal evil, out of revenge. 

II. Noah’s utterance had reference to his three individual 
sons, not to their posterity. Commentators take Canaan as 
meaning his descendants. But this is contrary to the use of 
this name in the Bible. Wherever Canaan is found it has 
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reference either to the man so called or to the country named 
after him, and there is not a single example to the contrary. 
When the people of Canaan are referred to they are invari- 
ably called Canaanites, after the alinost universal analogy of 
the Bible. Moses perpetually so calls them; and if the Holy 
Spirit had intended to predict by Noah the future destiny of 
Canaan’s progeny, he would doubtless have kept to his own 
method, and have led Noah to say, ‘Cursed be the Canaan- 
ites!’ Why should we make the Bible say what it does not 
say, thereby giving it an aspect not its own, and thus endan- 
gering its high authority? It can answer for itself, but it 
does not profess to answer for what is imposed upon it, and 
then identified with it. Again, nowhere in the Bible are 
the children of Shem called Shem, or even Shemites; nor are 
the children of Japheth called Japheth, or Japhethites; and 
the use of these names is adhered to here as well as in all 
other places. The three names in Noah’s utterance referred 
simply to the three individuals named Canaan, Shem, and 
Japheth. It is in consistency with this, that throughout the 
passage the singular pronouns are found, ‘ he’ and ‘his,’ in 
each case; and, seeing the individuals only are referred to, 
Noah’s words are not a prophecy. 

III. It is not the method of God’s government to inflict 
upon future generations the punishment of sins committed 
only by their progenitors; and when the Israelites, blind to 
their own crimes, said that they suffered for the sins of their 
fathers, that the fathers had eaten sour grapes, and that 
the children’s teeth were set on edge, God took up the 
whole of a long chapter (Ezek. xviii.) to refute it, and to show 
that each person suffered only for his own sins. Of course, 
the second commandment will be adduced in reply. But 
this command only points out what universal experience 
confirms, that, for several generations, the children are 
necessarily involved in the consequences of the father’s bad 
conduct. He squanders his property and is ruined, and 
they are ruined also. But this is not what the prophecy- 
theory makes out concerning the curse on Canaan. Here is 
Ham doing a wrong thing, yet he is not mentioned in 
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the curse; but Canaan is denounced with the curse, though 
he did not juin in what drew it forth. In this case Ham ate 
the sour grapes, and Canaan’s teeth, says theology, were set 
on edge. The theory imposed on Noah’s words, makes God 
arbitrarily and of set purpose to punish the children for 
the sole fault of the father. This it is we indignantly deny. 
Children may, and must, be involved in the ruin of the 
father, and in moral conduct they are likely to be what his 
evil example and training make them ; but God never curses 
the one for the sins of the other. ‘The son shall not bear 
the iniquity of the father, neither shall the father bear the 
iniquity of the son: the righteousness of the righteous shall 
be upon him, and the wickedness of the wicked shall be upon 
him’ (Ezek. xviii. 20). 

Still it is a fair inquiry, Why did Noah single out Canaan 
and leave out Ham? No doubt to cut the father in the 
tenderest part. And this would seem to indicate that Ham 
was not wholly bad; but had a feeling heart. The transaction 
of Ham which. we are considering took place after the 
birth of Canaan, his youngest son. In the genealogy in 
the preceding paragraph he is called ‘the father of 
Canaan,’ and he could not have been so acknowledged till 
after the birth of Canaan, nor till after the name had been 
given. So far all is plain. Now it is not improbable, but 
that Canaan had been born not long before Noah’s drunken- 
ness unhappily occurred; and if it is true, as fathers and 
mothers say, that the last born gets, if possible, the most 
love, then Canaan, the last and the recently arrived little one, 
lay nearest the father’s heart. What father prognosticates 
ill for his child? or who does not feel and resent any evil 
prognostication of another? Not unlikely, then, that Noah, 
just awoke from the sleep into which the wine had thrown 
him, and still retaining some of its muddling, irritating 
effects, purposely, in his pet, thrust at the father through 
the newborn child. Cursed be Canaan! like the last, may 
he take the very lowest place! a slave of slaves may he be 
unto his brethren, even in my household! Now Noah did 
not really wish this evil to his grandson; and if he could be 
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appealed to from Noah drunk to Noah sober, he would own 
it; and no doubt he was ever afterward as kind to Canaan 
as to the rest of his grandchildren. He was not master of 
himself when he wished evil to the newborn babe. It was 
on this account, too, that he made such a blunder, in his 
hasty speech, as to imply that he wished that Shem and 
Japheth also should be slaves; and that he paid so poor a 
compliment to them both, as to suppose that they would 
allow a nephew to be a slave to them. It may be truly said 
that Noah’s speech will not allow itself to be considered a 
prophecy, but that it is perfectly consistent with the theory 
now for the first time mooted. What is new may yet be 
true. 

Vers. 28, 29. Noah lived three hundred and fifty years 
after the Flood, and very likely three hundred after the re- 
corded act of drunkenness, and this fact forms a good hope that 
he reformed his habits ; for the excessive drinking of strong 
drink would probably have cut him off long before he was 
nine hundred and fifty years old, the age at which he died. 
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ESSAY I. 
ON THE DOCTRINE CONCERNING ELOHIM. 


Tuis doctrine is vastly important, for, besides its being the 
very truth of the Bible, it connects itself with some of the 
questions of the day, such as the origin of language and of 
religion, whilst it points out that Elohim is just such a God 
as the human mind longs for. But let it be again considered 
what this doctrine really is. 

Elohim, then, is the One True, Unoriginated, Infinite, 
Self-existing, Ever-living, Deity; and in this capacity He is 
a Spirit not to be fully comprehended except by Himself, nor 
seen by any created sight. 

But before He begun, in any kind of way or degree, to 
create any thing or person, He was pleased, as a necessary 
preliminary step, to take a material bodily form, in which 
should dwell all the fulness of the Godhead bodily; that so 
He might become the requisite link of communication 
between the invisible Deity and material visible creation, 
especially the intelligent moral part of it. After the image 
and model of this body it was, that man’s body was after- 
wards made. Moreover, it must be recollected that in His 
organised frame, Elohim could walk, and handle, and talk, 
and hear audible sounds. We must be careful, however, to 
eliminate from our idea of His body all that is heavy, gross 
or sensual, such as pertain to our present fallen mortal 
bodies, and we must think of Him as having before all 
worlds, that glorious body, after the model. of which our 
resurrection bodies shall be made. 

This is the theory concerning Elohim which I am anxious 
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to revive. He is the Second Person of the Deity, and from 
the time when He, as Deity, assumed material form, He has 
been of two natures, though but of one Person. Now let us 
see the bearing of this doctrine upon several important 
points. 

Elohim, as thus revealed in the Bible, is just the God 
that the human mind requires and longs for. Man has a 
something which we agree to call mind, by which he thinks, 
reasons, compares, judges, decides, and wills. But this mind 
cannot be got at, except by means of one or more of the five 
bodily senses. Man is a sensal creature, and he is dependent 
fur all his ideas, mediately or immediately, upon sense; and 
therefore every idea which he has, must originally have been 
from a material object and of a material character. When 
once he has thus got ideas, he can reason upon them, 
compare them, and decide about them. But even these 
abstract mental processes must be carried on in ideas which 
primarily came from a material source, through one or more 
of the senses; and it is only by long experience and culture, 
that the mind forgets the connection of an idea with 
materiality, and applies that idea, either wholly or partly, to 
an abstract, non-sensal thing. The type, therefore, of our 
ideas must needs have been material and sensal. Then, as 
the mind cannot be got at except through the senses, so the 
operations and outcome of the mind can take place only in 
the same way, and by the same channel. Mind cannot 
operate except by the brain, nor can it manifest itself except 
through the body. This is the nature of man, nor does it 
appear how any created intelligent being could be otherwise 
constituted. 

The question now occurs, How can such a sensal creature 
get hold of non-sensal, immaterial ideas? In fact, how is 
he to gain a correct, if not an adequate, idea of Deity, Who 
is simply an immaterial essence, not to be recognised by 
those senses which are the only inlets to man’s mental 
faculties, and to his acquisition of knowledge? Man is a 
being of great capacities and of amazing improvability ; but 
the question is, How can a purely spirital, immaterial idea 
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be put into his mind when the only inlet is throngh material 
sense, and when this sense itself can take in only materially 
originated ideas? It may be asked, Could not God directly 
imprint upon the mind, without the intervention of any 
sense, a simple spirital idea? No doubt: He can do 
whatever He pleases. But this is not to the point. God 
has given to man a certain constitution; the question is, 
Will He deal with him according to that constitution, or 
will He continually work a miracle and use supernatural 
means in order to impart to him a spirital idea? He will 
not, for we shall presently see that He need not. Besides 
this, a revelation from God to man can appeal only to what 
ideas he already has, and all these are of a material origin 
and nature. An impression on the mind, however it may 
have been made, is an idea; but an idea cannot be recognised 
by the mind till it is clothed in a word; and an idea, there- 
fore, is inseparable from the word which expresses it. God 
has often made a revelation to man, but He has invariably 
done it in language already known, and in words already 
understood. The method, then, of revelation, to give the 
first man an idea of God’s spirital essence, would have 
been of no use to him. Sensal man could not take in any 
idea of pure, simple, spirital Deity. 

And yet, is an intelligent moral creature, such as man, 
and destined for immortality, not to know his Maker? How 
is he to love and serve Him, if he does not know Him? 
Plainly, therefore, God intended that in some way or other 
the idea of the spirital essence of Deity should be conveyed 
to man’s mind. In order to this, man must be raised up to 
God, or God must come down to man. Which shall it be? 
Man cannot be raised to God, and be made a non-sensal 
spirital being: it would unmake him; his constitution would 
be altered; he would be man no longer. And, besides, this 
would be evading a difficulty, not meeting it. Still the 
question remains to be answered, How can an intellectual 
creature, who is constituted to receive mental impressions, 
only through his senses, acquire or get a purely simple 
spirital idea, such as that of the essence of Deity? It 
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would appear that, in order to this, God must somehow come 
down to man. : 
There is another phase of the subject. The mind of 
man is capable of vast enlargement, and his ability to increase 
in knowledge, is almost without end. His mind is begotten 
by a spark of Deity; and though he does not aspire to 
divinity, yet, by the constitution of his created nature, he 
longs to know Deity, that still more he may be a ‘ partaker 
of the divine nature’—Oeias gucews (2 Peter i. 4). This is 
the goal of his aims, the height of his desires. He cannot be 
satisfied without it. It is the very life of his spirital, intel- 
lectual nature. He must have it, whether we look at him in 
his primitive nature or in his renewed nature. But, then, 
how is he to get at it, when the only inlet to his mind is 
through his senses? Is he never to have these longings 
satisfied, though his Creator has put them into him for the 
best of purposes? Yes, his hunger and thirst shall be filled, 
though it must be done in consistency with man’s constitu- 
tion, and in accordance with God’s laws in nature and grace. 
The conclusion is the same. Deity must, somehow, be made 
apprehendable to sensal, intelligent creatures. The spirital 
Deity must become able to impart the knowledge of Himself 
to sensal man; and man, notwithstanding his materiality and 
the material viaducts to his mind, must be brought into con- 
tact, into union, into communion with Deity. This is the 
purpose which is subserved in the Person of our Elohim. 
He is Deity Himself; and yet He is creature-hood itself. In 
Him Deity is enshrined, and when Adam, or any angel, saw 
Him, he saw Deity manifested in creature-hood, just as, after 
the incarnation, ‘God was manifest in the flesh;’ when He 
Himself could say, ‘He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father.’ Here sensal intelligent beings have all they need, 
all they can desire; and when Adam was made, he found in 
Elohim One whom he could apprehend, One through whom 
he could rise, step by step, to the necessary and correct idea 
of the spirital nature of Deity; and in and by Him were all 
his mental and spiritual longings met. Man could now know 
his Maker, and consequently love, worship, and serve Him. 
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Let us see how Adam attained to this. Though, in out- 
ward appearance and form, they were much alike, yet Adam 
would see how greatly superior Elohim was to himself, in the 
beam and glory of His countenance, in mien and manner, in 
wisdom and in power. As to knowledge, Adam would be a 
child, especially at first, but he would perceive that in Elohim 
were hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge. Besides 
this, Elohim would instruct Adam concerning Himself, His 
Deity, His nature and essence, His attributes, and that He 
was the Creator and Upholder of all things and persons in 
existence. He would point out to Adam His varied works, 
and Adam would soon see what almighty power, what infinite 
wisdom, what boundless goodness they displayed; and he 
would, in time, understand that whatever was in nature, 
existed beforehand in the Creator. And, seeing he learnt 
also, that Elohim upheld all things, in the heavens above and 
all over the earth beneath, he would see that Elohim was 
everywhere in His Deity, supplying the wants of His crea- 
tures, feeding, guiding, guarding, blessing them, and filling 
His sensitive creation with joy and gladness. Then, to crown 
all, he would see this Elohim, the Creator, before him, walk- 
ing and talking with him, answering his questions and giving 
any needed explanation. In this way could Adam help 
acquiring a correct idea of invisible Deity? He got his idea 
by Divine instruction and explanation, audibly given by 
Elohim. He used his eyes in surveying Elohim’s works and 
ways, and his ears in listening to His words; and he reasoned 
about what he saw and heard, and grew in knowledge, 
wisdom, and love. 

Of course, Elohim gave His instructions and explanations 
in language and words already known and understood by 
Adam. Or, if He used words not yet known to Adam, 
Elohim would explain them, for, as we shall soon see, He 
taught man philology, as well as the knowledge of Himself 
and of things in general. It is probable that the method of 
Elohim in imparting spirital ideas, was to take the most 
suitable sensal idea and word, making them the basis and 
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good an illustration as any. The idea we have of spirit is 
some real existence, which cannot be the object of the bodily 
senses. For the sake of the illustration we will suppose that 
Elohim spoke in Hebrew. Now it happens that in this, as 
well as in some other languages, the same word stands for 
wind and for spirit (ruach), and this fact would seem to indi- 
cate, that the sensal idea attached to wind, was the nearest 
obtainable approach to the idea which should be attached to 
spirit. Here was a real substance, very powerful, pervading 
everywhere, and yet invisible, though capable of being felt, 
and of being heard. The picture, of course, was not per- 
fect, but it served as a basis on which to build up a com- 
plete spirital idea, and the explanations of Elohim would 
supply the deficiency, and point out where the parallel would 
not hold good. In this way would be gained as thorough 
and correct an idea of spirit, as the human mind is capable 
of. And itis more than probable, that it was not the first 
time that Elohim used this illustration, when He said to 
Nicodemus, ‘The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou 
hearest the sound thereof; but canst not tell whence it 
cometh, and whither it goeth: so is every one that is born of 
the Spirit? The answer, then, to the question, How did a 
sensal being gain a spirital idea of Deity ? is, Elohim seized 
on the best: sensal idea known to man, and by instruction, 
illustration, and elimination, enabled him gradually to rise 
to an abstract, correct, and immaterial idea of God, Whois a 
Spirit. It is by these methods and processes that Adam’s 
descendants have had to arrive at purely spirital ideas. When 
we have once recovered the lost doctrine concerning the 
Person of Elohim, and of His becoming the visible, audible 
Teacher of man, many things are made clear which before 
were obscure. 

One phase more of the subject must not be omitted. 
When man has once an idea of Deity, and reflects upon 
it, he is soon deeply impressed with a feeling of His 
infinite greatness, majesty, glory, and perfection, and he 
becomes conscious of the amazing distance between himself 
and the Godhead. Man is but the creature, Deity the Creator. 
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How necessarily wide is the difference! How can the mere 
creature draw near the Majesty of heaven and earth? How 
can he come even to His footstool? The rightly instructed, 
unfallen Adam would experience this reverential diffidence. 
Cherubim .and Seraphim do. Here again the personal 
Elohim comes to man’s help. He is as much a creature, with 
creatures, as He is Deity, with Deity. To Him man can 
draw near. In His presence he can be at ease. With Him 
man can be at home, and all the time worship and adore. 
Here is exactly the ‘ Daysman’ longed for by Job. Man can 
be one with Elohim. The whole history of idolatry shows 
how man longs for some visible representation of Deity. At 
first, images were not accounted deities, as they were after- 
wards in grosser times ; but only the representations of Deity 
—visible objects which enabled people, as alleged, the better 
to realise the invisible Deity; and, curiously enough, these 
images in some places were called Elohim. People seemed 
to be aware, that at one time, there was upon earth an em- 
bodiment, a representative of Deity, and that His name was 
Elohim. But He had forsaken the earth, and His visible 
presence could no more be seen; and then men invented 
idols, so eager were they for visible objeets in which the 
Deity might dwell, as they fancied. Sensal man cannot of 
himself realise the spirital Deity, nor, when he has been 
enabled in any way to realise Him, dare he directly come 
to Him. Hence the absolute need of such a One as our 
Elohim—a Being one with Deity, and one with intellectual, 
moral creature-hood, and the link of communication between 
the two. When mankind became sinners and needed an 
atonement, He became the all-sufficient Saviour, and was 
constituted the Intercessor on their behalfas well as Mediator. 
No one can come to the Father except by Him; but, in this 
new and living Way, we all are as welcome as ever to go 
boldly to the throne of grace, the footstool of the Most 
High. 

We must now examine the connection of Elohim with 
the origin of language; but this shall be done in the next 
Essay. 


ESSAY II. 
ON THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE. 


WE come now to an absorbingly interesting topic, and one 
which has puzzled some of our greatest intellects. Let us 
understand what is involved in it. Language is the ex- 
pression of thoughts by words; and, seeing our thoughts are 
so very numerous, and the aspects of them so varied, our 
words ought to be equally numerous and varied. But how 
were words originated ? How did the first man get them 
into his vocabulary? It seems as impossible for man to 
‘originate words, as to originate himself. In order to originate 
a thing, the lack of it must first be known to the originator; 
the thought of supplying it must be suggested; and the 
desire to supply it must be felt. Then, the thing proposed 
to be originated, has to be thought out, to be invented, to be 
‘constructed, to be consolidated. 

But this process implies, that the originator is already in 
possession of thoughts and ideas; and such, too, as bear 
closely on the thing to be originated. But, again, thoughts 
and ideas are not realisable, until they are embodied in 
words; so that the originator of the words of a language 
must have not only ideas, but words also, before he can 
begin to originate them. That is, he must already possess 
and know the language which he proposes to originate, 
which reduces the matter to an absurdity. Be it remembered, 
that the question is not, how to extend a language, or how 
to make an addition to it—this would be comparatively easy; 
but it is, how to originate what yet does not exist; and the 
difficulty is to understand how Adam was to do it. The 
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difficulty is the greater, because all the primary ideas of 
man must be got by sensation; and even the word-ideas 
which he uses after some culture, to get ideas by reflection, 
were, at first, obtained from sensation. The process, how- 
ever, of originating the words of a language is not a 
sensal one; it is a mental process, and borders on the 
spirital. Really and truly to originate a language, is to 
create it, and to make that to exist which did not exist 
before. The question recurs, How did Adam begin to speak 
his language ?—where did he get his words? 

Scientists have endeavoured to account for the origin of 
language; only, as usual, they have done it in different ways. 
But, before we consider their theories, a preliminary observa- 
tion or two must be made. 

All agree that man has naturally the organs of speech, 
by which he is able to give forth distinct, clear, significant 
sounds. Man can use a language, however full it may be 
or however varied may be its intonations and inflections 
This is the distinguishing characteristic of man; one which 
brutes have not, and cannot acquire. It is the broad line 
of demarcation between the two; one which none of the 
lower animals can overstep, by any method of evolution 
or development. 

But these organs of speech would lie dormant, and man 
would be a mute, if his speaking powers were not called 
forth by the utterances of others who already speak a 
language. Brutes, may ever so long hear the words of man, 
but they never use his language; and the fact that there are 
a few imperfect mimics, only confirms the general rule. 
Children, however, soon pick up words, and gradually use 
language; and this is now the ordinary way in which we 
learn our native tongue, and in no other way can vocal speech 
be acquired. The child learns to speak a language by imitation. 

Now some, starting from this fact, have supposed that 
the first man, while yet mute, imitated the innumerable and 
varied sounds in nature, and that, after much thinking and 
comparing, used his imitation of these sounds to express 
his ideas of want, etc. Afterwards, when some experience 
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had been gained, he, by further reasoning, took his imita- 
tions, which meanwhile had become expressions often re- 
peated, and, by alteration, combination, or elision, he formed 
other words, to express further ideas, as the occasion arose, 
until he had words enough to express all his ideas and 
desires. Of course, such a plan as this, once acted upon, 
would be capable of much enlargement, as additional sounds 
would be caught, imitated, and reduced to words, and then 
allied to ideas. As society, too, increased, there would be 
more to work out this plan, and a greater variety would be 
produced. 

This theory is, no doubt, very ingenious, and may account 
for some of the words used by primitive men; but it will not 
bear critical test, and it has been found insufficient to 
originate any language. - Moreover, it is inconsistent with 
the structure and growth of those ancient and modern 
tongues, which comparative philologists have examined, and 
with which it has been compared. 

Others have proposed what has been called the interjec- 
tional theory. We must be aware, that we all make certain 
involuntary exclamations, varied as we are acted upon by 
surprise, aların, delight, etc.; and it is said that, taking these 
as a foundation, the ingenuity of man might build up a 
language. But, again, this theory has been weighed and 
found wanting ; though none will deny that some words have 
flowed from this source. The structure of known languages, 
and the ascertained method of their growth, will not allow 
that this theory accounts for the origin of any language. 
We must seek further. 

Theologians have resorted to a very easy way to account 
for the origin of language. Believing in the utter inability 
of man to form a language for himself, they have held that 
God inspired Adam with the knowledge of it; by which 
is meant, that God the Holy Spirit secretly impressed upon 
the mind of man both the words and the ideas to be ex- 
pressed by them. But this is very unsatisfactory, and does 
not at all accord with the example we have in the Bible, 
which relates the fact that Adam gave names to all cattle, 
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etc. It is said that Elohim ‘brought them unto Adam to 
see what he would call them.’ Here Adam has to invent 
names for beasts, birds, etc. If this theory be true, God 
inspired Adam with the names to be given to each one. 
But this contradicts the force of the words, ‘He brought 
them to Adam to see what he would call them.’ Evidently 
this duty of giving names was laid upon him as a test, and 
he was, in some sense, left to his knowledge of languaye. 
God wished ‘to see’ how he would use the talent with which 
he had been entrusted. If God had inspired Adam, there 
could not have been anything for God ‘to see? That He 
inspired holy men to write His Book is true; but this 
theory of language by inspiration endangers the belief of 
the inspiration of the Bible, and it is otherwise inexpe- 
dient to resort to inspiration to account for the origin of 
language. 

A fourth party have held that language originally arose 
from a natural instinct of the mind, put there by God, and 
that it spontaneously operated, like every other instinct, 
without the intervention of reason. Seemingly, this theory 
has been resorted to by its advocates because, after showing 
the other theories cannot stand, they have not known what 
else to fall back upon. This theory, however, is as untenable 
as the rest. Asa power for originating a language, there is 
no difference between it and direct revelation. No proof of 
this theory has been attempted, and hitherto it rests upon 
the mere assertion of its advocates. There appear to be some, 
who shrink from any approach to the doctrine of inspiration 
by God; and yet they see that certain phenomena could not 
exist without the Divine agency, and so they have recourse to 
what is called instinct, implanted by God originally, and then 
propagated and left to operate as law is said to operate. As 
theologians flee to inspiration to account for certain kinds 
of knowledge in man, so scientists equally flee to instinct for 
the same purpose. But let scientists say what they mean 
by instinct, in contrast to inspiration, and let them prove 
that such a thing exists; then, perhaps, they may show a 
case. Till that time we must believe that instinct, if there 
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is such a thing, is the result of the direct teaching of Deity. 
No satisfactory answer has yet been found. 

But can no such answer be given? Yes, indeed; and 
that in the most rational and natural way. The doctrine 
concerning the person of Elohim comes to our rescue. From 
the period when He, as Elohim, became ‘the first born of 
every creature,’ He wore the form of what afterwards was 
the model according to which the man Adam was made. 
Elohim, in His creature-hood, had a brain, and a mind which 
worked by it. He possessed the organs of speech, and was 
able to give utterance, in words, to the conceptions of His 
mind. In other words, He spoke a language when He 
communicated with his sensal intelligent creatures such as 
Adam and Eve. In seeking to understand how these two 
persons learnt a language, and how to speak it, the marvel is, 
that we have not begun by considering in what way human 
beings learn now how to speak a language, and by inquiring 
whether there may not be an analogy between the present 
method and that which was taken with the first man. We 
think the likeness is very close. The notes on chapter ii. will 
have prepared us to believe that Adam was created, what we 
may call a young man, his body not having attained its full 
stature, nor his mind at all developed, though it existed, and 
was ready for action as soon as his circumstances, and sur- 
roundings called forth its powers. He was made, too, with 
the organs necessary for articulation, and for giving utterance 
to distinct and varied sounds. Before, however, these could 
be drawn forth into exercise, man must be put into certain 
suitable conditions. Indeed, the whole of Adam’s bodily and 
mental powers were made for action, use, development, and 
so for growth and maturity. He was a creature, not the 
Creator; and therefore he was necessarily made unperfect. 
Now the intercourse which Elohim held with Adam was 
exactly that which was fitted to call forth into exercise 
man’s mental faculties and vocal organs. Elohim spoke a 
language to Adam, which he would as naturally acquire as 
children learn the language of their parents. Of course, the 
process would be gradual, though-the progress would be much 
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more rapid than that of children. Besides this, the 
necessarily unperfect condition of a created being would 
demand a teacher, especially at first. Elohim became there- 
fore the Great Teacher of man. By instruction He built 
into the mind of Adam the structure of ideas and knowledge, 
and by education and training He drew them forth, as daily 
and hourly occasions required. Adam was doubtless an apt 
learner, for sin had not yet drawn a cloud over his mind, nor 
weakened its powers. The works of Deity, above and below, 
would be the school books ; and Paradise would be the school 
house. Deity Himself would be studied in His works, and in 
the person, doings, and teaching of Elohim. Under such cir- 
cumstances, with such a Teacher, and with such a pupil, who 
shall say how rapid was the progress in learning, and to what 
extent the grasp of man might reach? The point, however, 
at present is, that here is a rational and natural way in 
which to account for the origin of language, as far as man 
is concerned. Adam would learn to articulate and pronounce 
words, by listening to Elohim and imitating Him. Each 
conception of his mind, gained from sensation, would be 
gradually attached to a specific vocal sound. Other classes 
of ideas he would get, by the instructions and explanations of 
Elohim ; and though he got these by means of the hearing 
faculty, yet they would partake, many of them, of a spirital 
character. Elohim loved His creature man, and felt more de- 
light in imparting wisdom and knowledge, than Adam could 
feel in receiving them, much as that was. Of one thing, 
too, we may be pretty sure: Elohim would help Adam only 
where, and in what degree, he could not help himself. God 
has ever pursued this method towards mankind; for He no 
more favours an imagined idle helplessness, than He does 
a proud self-sufficiency. Both would be alike injurious to 
man. Elohim’s method was to stimulate Adam to useful, pro- 
ductive, reasoning and thought, and to wholesome exertion. 
He gave the clue and left the man to trace it. He was doubt- 
less open to questions—it was His own method in the Temple 
—and He would be sure to give an answer sufficient for all 
educational purposes. This, too, was often His method when 
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answering questions after Hisincarnation. In the Notes, we 
have supposed that Adam might have been forty or fifty 
years, or more, under the instruction and training of Elohim 
in Paradise, before he was virile in body, and matured in 
mind. It is not likely that Elohim was always with Adam 
night and day ; but His visits would be frequent, and, oh, how 
precious and delightful would they be! Jn His absence Adam 
would not yet be lonely. At first he could not know what this 
was; and he would spend the intervals in thinking, and the 
study of the lessons given by Elohim, and in dressing and 
keeping his beautiful garden. He must have been pretty well 
matured in philology and natural history, when he gave 
names to cattle and birds; and this cireumstance affords 
some light as to the way in which Adam learnt language. 
He had to find the names himself. Now, had he to invent 
them ?—.if so, how did he do it ?—or were they already made, 
and so what he had to do, was only to select them, and attach 
them to the respective animals? Judging from the whole 
narrative, and considering the verb rendered ‘gave names,’ 
that its aspect in such a connection is, to originate names, we 
conclude that Adam coined them. But how did he proceed ? 
Elohim had given him at least one example, on which no 
doubt he had well pondered. When Elohim made man, He 
gave him the name ahdahm, a noun derived mediately from the 
verbal root ahdam, ‘to be red.’ It was natural for Adam to take 
the same effective course, and to coin a proper name for each 
animal out of some suitable root. Thus he called the partridge 
kore, ‘the caller,’ from kahrah, ‘to call,’ ‘to cry out.? But 
this would imply that Adam was already in possession of a 
sufficient number of roots; which fact shows that he had 
made good progress in the language he learnt from Elohim. 
Now, seeing it was the plan of God to throw man as much as 
possible on his own resources, it is probable that most of 
the words which Elohim used with Adam were roots. We 
do not wish to intimate that the language which He spoke 
contained no derivatives, nor that He did not use some of 
them in His converse with man; but that for a wise pur- 
pose He supplied Adam principally with roots, that thus he 
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might exercise his inventive powers, by making other words 
to grow outofthem. This exactly accords with the discoveries 
of comparative philologists, that the beginnings of all the 
families of languages which they have examined were roots, 
or what were made to serve as roots. 

Adam would therefore use these roots in the way in- 
tended, and make nouns out of verbs, and verbs out of ex- 
clamations and nouns. And, after he had analysed his own 
mind, and had found out the various phases and niceties 
of thought, he would make other fitting words, such as ad- 
jectives, adverbs, &c. One observation more, and we shall 
have done this section. The fact that a fresh intellec- 
tual being, with large capacities, should exercise himself in 
making new words, would contribute to the production of 
that amazing variety in which Nature so much delights. 
Say, that the language which Elohim spoke, and part of which 
Adam learnt, had already in possession many derivatives, it. 
is not at all likely that they would be exactly of the same 
form and sound as those which Adam originated. Perhaps 
two original makers of derivatives would not only produce 
variety, but go far towards making a new dialect ; and, if so, 
it would account for the fact discovered by philologists, that 
Hebrew and Sanskrit are, strictly speaking, dialects of one 
original language, now lost, as they aver. 

We have said that Elohim spoke a language. It will be 
most interesting if we can at all find out what language He 
spoke. This time we will begin by laying down a proposi- 
tion, namely, That Elohim spoke primitive Hebrew. We 
say primitive Hebrew, because it seems that there must have 
been some difference between the Hebrew or Caldee spoken, 
say, by Abraham, and that spoken, say, by the Israelites in 
the wilderness. Living languages undergo great changes. 
Some words drop out of them, others are taken in ; pronuncia- 
tion degenerates, and the spelling becomes altered. These, 
and other causes, make a living language at one time, differ- 
ent from what it is at another. When, however, a language 
becomes written, and sacred books are composed in it, then 
it is made tolerably stable; and if they are largely read by 
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the many, even the speaking of that language is pretty 
nearly stationary. The Hebrew tongue has suffered in this 
way, but perhaps less than most others. Bearing all this 
in mind, we do not suppose that the Hebrew of Elohim was 
exactly the Hebrew of the prophets. But one broad fact 
leads to the conclusion that the difference would be the 
less, inasmuch as it was the Spirit of Elohim which inspired 
the prophets; and His Spirit would inspire the same lan- 
guage which He spoke, and keep it sufficiently in the same 
condition. The prophets therefore would be likely to under- 
stand the language spoken by Adam, and he, that spoken by 
them. : 

Now the Bible relates sundry personal appearances of 
Elohim; and it records His sayings on each occasion. It 
will be worth while to dwell a little on them. The last 
recorded instance was to the wife of Manoah, in the time 
of the Judges, about B.c. 1160, and to Manoah himself. 
At both times Elohim gave promises and minute directions, 
which rendered it necessary to use a. large number of 
words. Going backwards in history, the next recorded ap- 
pearance took place to Gideon, about one hundred and forty 
years earlier, with whom Elohim held much verbal inter- 
course. Coming to still earlier times, He appeared to Jacob, 
conversed with him, and gave hin the new name of Israel, 
telling him why the new designation was bestowed. On more 
than one occasion Elohim appeared to Abraham, and held long 
conversations with him, and changed his name, as also that 
of his wife. Noah walked with the personal Elohim, and the 
two held frequent and long intercourse together, which 
involved a large amount of language on the side of both. 
Enoch also walked with Elohim and had habitual converse 
with Him. Now, on all these varied and successive occasions, 
during a period of about two thousand years, the Hebrew 
language was the one used. Let us then go back still further, 
and consider that Elohim held converse with Kain and Abel; 
and before that with Adam and Eve, in Paradise and out of 
it; and prior to that with Adam while he was alone in 
Paradise. Is it not nearly certain that He would, on each 
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and on all occasions, use the same language—the Hebrew ? 
Down to about A.M. 1760 the human family, whatever may 
have been the case with other races, spoke one language and 
one speech, which was the same as that spoken by Noah 
and the Antediluvians, and the same as that used through 
the long contemporary lives of the patriarchs, back to the 
time of Adam, when he conversed with the personal Elohim 
in Paradise. At the confusion of tongues, Shem and his 
descendants, would take with them this same Hebrew lan- 
guage, and it would be the foundation of the Semitic group 
of tongues. We do not say that this is positive demonstra- 
tion that Elohim spoke the Hebrew language with Adam, 
but it nearly amounts to it. 

Besides this evidence, there is another class which is on 
the same side. We have seen that Elohim, as Elohim, was 
before all worlds, and that this name was given to Him when 
He took material form and became the Vicegerent to carry 
out the eternal purposes of Deity. This name therefore He 
bore in the beginning, when creation began. But then, as 
was observed in the Notes, this name is purely Hebrew. 
Then, again, Gen. i. 1, which relates to this beginning of 
creation, contains two words which, because they are names 
of things which are of an ever-abiding nature, are them- 
selves of an ever-unchanging character. These words are ha 
shahmim and ha eritz—the heavens and the earth. These 
were the original names given to these prominent objects; 
but these words also are purely Hebrew. We might argue 
on the same side from other proper names in Gen. i., as also 
from the verbally quoted speeches of Elohim, but there is no 
need. The evidence adduced looks as though Elohim spoke 
a primitive Hebrew language, and that Adam in a natural 
way learnt it from Him. 

We by no means wish to intimate that this was the only 
language then in existence. We have learnt from the Bible 
that there was then, and that there had been for ages, another 
race or other races on earth. They were not mutes, but able 
to articulate and speak distinct words. Those who lived in 
Kain’s adopted country had a language, which he either 
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knew or soon acquired. The probability is, that they spoke 
much the same tongue as Kain learnt from his parents; for one 
of his descendants composed a poem, and the sacred historian 
professes to give its very words, which words are Hebrew. 
Indeed, if Lamech had written his poem in any other language 
than Hebrew, what Moses wrote would have been a transla- 
tion ; and then it would not have been in metre, it would have 
been prose. The probability is, that when Adam was made, 
there were several races of beings on earth, who, though not 
of the genus homo, were intelligent, erect in mien, and had a 
language in which they could converse with each other. 
The likelihood, however, is that each race had a language or 
dialect of its own. As there can be but one Creator, Elohim 
created them as well as ourselves; and inasmuch as man, the 
most perfect creature yet made, could not originate a lan- 
guage, so it is nearly certain that these races could not do 
it; and they must therefore have learnt theirs either from 
previous races or from Elohim. For the moment say that 
Elohim taught them the same tongue He taught Adam. 
Then it would, we are sure, meet with the same fate all 
others have met with: it would change, and, as the races pro- 
pagated and separated into different nations, there would be 
as many dialects of the original languages as there would 
be nations. And as Adam must have been left to make 
derivatives from roots supplied by Elohim, he would neces- 
sarily introduce anotlier variety, so that practically, and not 
speaking with scientific accuracy, there would be several 
languages in the earth at large, when the human race occu- 
pied but a very small portion of it. Of courseit might have 
been, and if it had pleased Elohim it would have been, that 
He taught a different language to each race which He pro- 
duced. But the point is not of importance, and the Bible 
sheds no light upon it, not even by remote inference. Still, 
it is curious to observe that the name of that race who lived 
in Adam’s day, and in ages before him, is one exactly like 
Hebrew. Comparative philologists tell us that no present 
known language could have been the primitive one. But 
while some of them aver that there was only one primitive 
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language, and others more than one, the Bible is in advance 
of them all. It tells us of one original Language-maker and 
Teacher,.as it tells of one Creator; and in one case it shows 
how man would naturally acquire his language by using 
his vocal organs in imitating the sounds of words which 
Elohim spoke. Some will no doubt reject much of what has 
been said, others may ridicule, without condescending to 
think ; but impartial philologists will examine, whether the 
clue here given may not lead them, with their vast stores of 
linguistic knowledge, to a well-founded and correct conclu- 
sion concerning the origin of language. 

Before we leave this subject one general objection must 
be noticed. It will be said that this theory is anthropomor- 
phic, and ascribes to God a human form. Now we need not 
be alarmed at a word to which has been attached an unne- 
cessarily ugly sound and meaning. The objector means, that 
if Adam learnt his language from God, by word of mouth, 
this would make the essence of Deity to be material. We 
do not, however, hold such a view, nor have we at all an- 
nounced it. It is taken for granted that the Elohim of 
the Hebrew Bible, and the God of the E.V., is God the 
Father, whereas He is God the Son. Deity is Spirit, 
without body, parts, or passions. But it pleased Deity that 
the Second Person should assume material form. This did 
not, as it could not, change the essence of his Deity ; but it 
became enshrined in bodily form; so that Elohim had two 
distinct natures, neither of which merged into the other. 
He was true Deity, but before all worlds He took a body 
and thus was true creature-hood. Elohim was one person, 
but of two natures. Against this doctrine the charge of 
anthropomorphism can no more be laid, than it can against 
the doctrine of the incarnation of Deity. 

Christ is Deity, God over all, blessed for evermore ; but He 
was and is truly man. Is this anthropomorphism? If it is, 
then without hesitation we maintain it; for that God was 
manifest in the fleshis true. Christ has two natures in one 
person, and He is our very Elohim, having after His incar- 
nation the same bodily form as before; the only difference 
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being, that when He camc in the flesh it was to suffer and to 
die for the sins of the world. But the body which He took 
before Creation began, could not suffer or die; and hence, to 
save man and make an atonement, it was necessary that He 
should come ‘in the likeness of sinful flesh.’ Our doctrine 
concerning Elohim, and that He taught man language by word 
of mouth, is not touched by the charge alleged against it, 
however it may affect some other theory ; and we take it that 
the positions laid down are established. 
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ON THE CONFUSION OF TONGUES. 


THE narrative of the confusion of tongues, as given in 
Gen. xi. implies and asserts a previous state of language, 
which, it is said, forms one of our greatest Biblical difficulties. 
The first verse affirms that, not very long after the Flood, 
‘the whole earth was of one language and of one speech ;’ 
or, more literally, ‘of one lip,’ referring probably to spoken 
language, and ‘of the same words,’ perhaps referring to written 
language. This verse is understood to mean, that all the wide 
earth was peopled, and that all its inhabitants spoke the same 
tongue. But most comparative philologists aver that there 
are different families of languages, and that they cannot be 
traced to any one original source. Here, then, is another 
alleged contradiction between the Bible and science. An 
impartial examination, however, will satisfactorily dispose 
of the difficulty. 

It is not so much the passage itself, as the exposition of 
it, which makes the difficulty. Objectors take its meaning 
to be, that the human family filled the wide world, to the ex- 
clusion of other inhabitants, and that they all spoke one lan- 
guage. They further take the Bible to teach, that this one 
language gave rise to all the languages ever spoken through- 
out the globe. Now, the only point of truth in all this is, 
that the whole of the human family spoke one language; 
but the passage does not intimate that this human family 
were the only inhabitants of the wide earth, or that there 
was but one language anywhere, nor does the Bible teach 
either the one or the other. In examining the narrative 
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of the Flood, we saw that the expression ‘ whole earth’ 
included only that part which was inhabited by mankind; 
and in the passage before us it has no wider meaning. 
Indeed, what is called ‘the whole earth’ in verse 1, is in 
verse 2 called the ‘earth of Shinar’ (see the Hebrew) ; 
and it would appear that the whole of the human family 
were then living together in that part of the world—that 
is, in the plain of Babylonia. We know that at first the 
human family lived in the neighbourhood of Ararat. But 
as they multiplied, and as their cattle increased, it would be 
necessary to move from place to place, in order to find pas- 
turage. The direction of their movements was westward, 
until they came to Shinar, where they settled. As Noah lived 
three hundred and fifty years after the Flood, he doubtless 
was among the settlers there ; and as he was the head of his 
descendants, it was natural that he should keep them together 
as one clan; and it is certain that the settlers in the ‘ earth 
of Shinar’ comprised the whole of mankind who then lived. 
They could not have been many, judging from the rate at 
which Shem increased (Gen. xi.), and putting down the date 
of their arrival at Shinar about a hundred and fifty years 
after the Flood. Taking these as our data, it is probable that 
mankind did not number above a thousand when they reached 
Shinar. They lived in this fruitful and extensive region for 
perhaps five hundred years, and multiplied all that time, 
though not nearly so fast as people do now. At last it would 
appear that the place was too strait for them, and they them- 
selves feared they should be scattered abroad. Their bond 
of union, too, had been taken from them, for Noah had been 
long dead. 

Shinar, then, was the whole earth of verse 1, and these 
were its inhabitants who spoke one language and one speech. 
The passage neither affirms nor implies, that there were not 
other races in the world, or that they did not speak different 
languages, and in reality the alleged objections do not lie 
againstit. Allitsays is, that at the date referred to, mankind 
lived in Shinar and spoke one tongue. 

On the other hand, the Bible implies in several places, and 
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distinctly declares it in one, that there was a race, or perhaps 
races, scattered over the earth who spoke a language; and, in- 
asmuch as they were nations living apart from each other, they 
would be sure to speak different tongues. Letit be supposed 
that these aboriginal nations of the earth, were the offshoots 
of one primitive race, and that this primitive race spoke one 
language : still, when they became nations, living in different 
regions, that language would in each nation become so altered 
that the peoples would soon be unable to understand one 
another. This has ever been the fate of living languages. 
Now, let it be as philologists say—and we have no wish to 
contradict—that the languages now spoken, or which have 
been spoken, cannot be traced to one language: what has 
that to do with the Bible? How does this discredit that 
Book? It does not weigh a grain against it. On the con- 
trary, the Book accounts for the variety of primitive tongues 
for which philologists contend ; and if they would accept the 
offer, the Bible would greatly aid their researches. These 
aboriginal races had existed long enough for any changes, 
progresses, or degenerations. ‘They were,’ says Moses, ‘ me 
ohlam’=‘from ages upon ages back.’ He says also, that 
some of them were living in the days of Adam, and it would 
appear long after. Now, when mankind were dispersed 
‘abroad upon the face of all the earth’ (verse 9) they would 
mix with these aboriginal nations, and would impart new 
words and expressions, and receive the same. What a won- 
derful variety would this produce ?—and how marvellously 
would it enlarge and enrich the minds, as well as increase the 
knowledge and improve the manners of both races? Indeed 
this appears to have been part of the design of Jehovah in 
obliging mankind to seek new homes; and it was in accor- 
dance with a part of the great mission with which man was 
entrusted—to refill the earth, to subdue it, and to have 
dominion. 

When divines have defended the Bible from this philo- 
logical objection, they have been careful to lay much stress 
upon the unity of mankind, and that they did not arise from 
different pairs of progenitors speaking different languages. 
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They properly observe that Scripture everywhere implies 
this, and in some places asserts it. Still, they are wrong on 
one point. They take it for granted that all persons who 
are bodily erect, and have intellectual powers, as also the 
faculty of speech, are necessarily part of mankind. If the 
Bible taught this, we should and would believe it ; but it does 
no such thing. It does, indeed, say that all of the human 
race sprung from Adam and Eve, and from none else; that 
they were to increase and multiply and dwell on all the face 
of the earth; but it does not say that the human race were 
the only race on earth who were moral, intellectual, and 
speechful, as well as able to walk erect. This is the great 
mistake which has vitiated and weakened, on many points, 
the defences made for the Bible. Distinctly does this Book 
tell us of other such races; and it leads to the inference 
that, though they are far more ancient than man, yet they 
are inferior to him in creational status, in capacity of 
mind, and in destination. Some of these inferior races are 
in the earth now, and physicists can easily point out the 
differences between them and the human race. It appears 
to have been the design of Providence that the superior race 
should so increase and multiply and have dominion, as to 
absorb the inferior ones, or to supersede them; and if man 
had been faithful to his calling, the world would have been 
in a blessed state long ere now. When, however, the model 
Man is come, He will supply all deficiencies, and set up a 
holy, happy rule of peace and plenty, of justice and fair play, 
of honesty and brotherly love, of intelligence and truth. 
The conclusion, then, as bearing on the subject of this 
essay is, that philologists, according to their own principles, 
can have no objection against what Gen. xi. 1 does really 
say, but only against what themselves and others say about 
it; whilst the Bible leads to the supposition that as there 
were different races of speechful beings, so there may have 
been different primitive languages. Upon this latter point, 
however, we do not presume to decide, for comparative philo- 
logists themselves are at variance concerning it. Some say 
that all known languages may be traced to one primitive 
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source, whilst others hold that there must have been more. 
The science of language has made wondrous progress, but it 
is still in its infancy, and further research is needed before 
it can be competent to decide on this point. But the Book 
of God has nothing to fear. It ever has been, and it ever 
will be, in advance of the age. Meanwhile, is there not 
reason to beg both theologians and scientists to find out the 
real utterances of the Bible before they conclude that it is 
inconsistent with genuine science? Hitherto it is not the 
Bible, but theology, that has been in conflict with science. 
At one time it was said the Bible contradicted the plain facts 
of astronomy; but it was soon seen that it spoke the 
language of phenomena, just as we all do when we talk of 
the rising and the setting sun. Then it was said that it 
was inconsistent with geology, which proved that the earth 
had been in existence for ages upon ages; whereas the Bible 
taught, as it was averred, that it was made six thousand years 
ago. It was found, however, that theology only said this, 
and that the Bible taught that the earth was made thousands 
of ages ago; and that the six days’ work, as recorded in 
Gen. i. 3-31, spoke of the repair, not of the creation, of the 
earth. Geology also discovered works of art which must 
have been made immensely before the era which the Bible 
fixed for the creation of man. Without the shadow of proof, 
geologists called them human works of art, and then affirmed 
that men must have been in existence when these works were 
produced—that 1s, ages before the Biblical era of man. Of 
course, not only were the geological facts believed, but the 
inferences also, which geologists drew from them concerning 
the era of man; and many were the exclamations of 
triumph over the Word of God. Now, however, it is found, 
as shown in this book, that the Bible speaks of a race of 
beings who lived throughout the Tertiarian period, and 
whose condition and necessities would oblige them to make 
just such implements as those discovered in the drift. That 
they were works of human art was a mere assumption, but 
that they were works of art was certain; and the Bible tells 
us of a race who may have made them. In recent times 
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chemists averred that life required no Creator, but that it 
could spring from non-living matter; and again unbelief 
triumphed. But now it is admitted that life can spring 
only from previous life—a truth which the Bible has ever 
taught. Lately some great men have averred, that the great 
perfection of ancient Egyptian civilisation, language, and art 
required a far longer period than the Bible fixed as the 
human period ; and they therefore put back the time of man’s 
creation tens of thousands of years. If Bunsen had known 
the Biblical account of the Nephilim, and of the Rephaim, 
he would have seen that there must have been a civilisation, 
etc., in Egypt long before Adam was made, and quite apart 
from man, and that when the descendants of Ham went 
down there, they found an advanced civilisation and language 
already in existence. More specimens might be given, but 
these are enough to show that the Bible and science are not 
inconsistent ; and when they are made to appear so, it is either 
because the Bible is falsely interpreted or because science 
is misrepresented. Let theologians and scientists honestly 
pursue their researches, and humbly wait for further light 
before they denounce each other’s doctrines. Scientists should 
remember that they differ too much from their former selves 
and from each other, to induce us to give up faith in the 
Bible; and theologians should not forget that their know- 
ledge, if not of theology, yet of God’s Word, is too imperfect, 
and their knowledge of science too small, to enable them to 
pronounce with any confidence whether this or that utter- 
ance is inconsistent with this or that book. Scientists 
should not pursue their investigations in unbelief of the 
Bible, nor should theologians carry on their studies looking 
askance at science. The two parties can help each other, 
and may they do it for the future! 
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ESSAY IV. 


ON THE ORIGIN AND SCIENCE OF RELIGION. 


RELIGION includes the true knowledge of God, of our 
duty to Him and to each other, and also the practice of 
this duty. The science of religion has but recently been 
introduced; but, if its investigation be pursued inductively 
and impartially, its results will be great and interesting. 
As there are many religions in the world, this science 
professes to collect all the doctrines of these religions, as 
well as the facts concerning them, and then to analyse, 
classify, and compare them, so as to deduce from the whole 
a just and comprehensive view of what religion is, as to its 
nature and aims, and to trace it to its origin and first 
principles. The teachers of this science profess to begin 
their inquiries by giving no preference to any religion, but 
to discover the foundation on which they rest, and, in the 
end, to make a preference or not, according to the evidence 
which may present itself. As far as they have yet gone, 
they think that all religions, as they now are, have been 
evolved or developed from a few simple elements—namely, 
that there is a God, that He is one and only one, and that 
He is the Great Father of all. They further say that the 
development has taken place among divers families of man- 
kind, and was much controlled by the varied climes and cir- 
cumstances of each family. In this way they account for the 
different religions which now exist. After a time, the 
elements of these religions became obscured, and then 
corrupted, till the grossest idolatries and most vicious 
customs and practices prevailed. These teachers do not 
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appear to think, that a revelation from heaven was necessary 
for the origination or progress of any religion—not even of 
the Christian religion ; and they speak of an innate intuition 
of human nature, bestowed by the Creator, which is sufficient 
to evolve and mature the principles and practices of religion. 
They do not, however, give any instance where this has 
been done. Different persons who were mere men have taught 
doctrines and instituted religious codes; but what has 
become of them ? and what are they now ? 

It is much to be wished that the teachers of this science 
had told us, clearly and fully, what they mean by an innate 
intuition. If anything, it must be an act of the mind, by 
which it calls into existence an idea, without the aid of the 
senses, and also without any direct or immediate interven- 
tion on the part of God. Or is it an act of the mind, by 
which the truth or error of an idea is immediately perceived, 
when it is presented by another. Let us take this latter 
first. If an idea is presented by another, then that idea is 
not innate. An innate idea is independent of all influence 
external to the mind itself. It is originated, created, and 
associated with a word, in and by itself alone. In the phase 
now under consideration, it is an innate intuition concerning 
a religion, including an intuitive idea of the being and 
unity of God. And, inasmuch as the mind cannot take 
cognisance of an idea till it is clothed in a word, it includes 
also the intuitive coining of a word and the joining of it to 
the idea. That is, in this case, a word to express the idea of 
God and of His unity. This process is not intuitive, nor is 
it innate. But, further: there is the immediate perception of 
a truth, which is said to be intuitive. But the perception of 
a truth is not the province of intuition, but of understand- 
ing and of reason, and implies the knowledge of a criterion 
by which a truth is compared. There can be no perception 
of any truth, still less an immediate perception of it, unless 
the mind has been previously trained; whilst a training 
excludes the idea of anything innate. Innate intuition, 
therefore, cannot originate a religion. 

Let us, then, try the matter on the supposition that by 
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innate intuition is meant a natural power of the mind, by 
which, without any external aid, it is able to originate the 
idea of a religion. Now, considering the constitution of 
man, can the human mind originate this or any idea, except 
through the senses, or by the Divine aid? It is certain it 
cannot. All its primary ideas are acquired by the senses, 
and even its secondary ideas, which are said to be got by 
reflection, are begotten only by using and comparing the 
primary sensal ideas. Some critics have found fault with 
the teachers of this science, because they have said that 
‘there is nothing in religion which did not previously exist 
in the senses; ’ but it is done without reason. It is impos- 
sible for sensal man to originate the idea of the spirital 
essence of Deity. Sense can never rise higher than its own 
level; still less can it ascend to the level of God’s essence, 
who is a Spirit. Like can beget only its like. Man could 
not have been a created being if he had not a body; for 
this is the only part of him which can be said to be created— 
other parts are infused ; and if that body is organised, in order 
to make it a fit outlet and inlet for the mind, then the mind 
can neither give out nor take in anything except what the 
body can convey. This must be the inevitable constitution 
of man, if he is to be made at all. Of course, God can 
easily and directly inspire the human mind. But the 
question in the point before us is, what He has done, and 
what He does do, in ordinary circumstances; and it should 
not be forgotten that, when the sacred writers were inspired, 
they already had ideas, and a language, quite sufficient for 
all revealing purposes. God had not with them to originate 
ideas or words; but He was pleased to use both the ideas 
and words which were current amongst His people, and no 
revelation could be given in any other way. God did not, 
and consistently He could not, reveal a religion to Adam, as 
He revealed His will to the prophets; and Adam could not 
originate and formulate a religion for himself, even in an 
unfallen state. Here was the difficulty. What was to be 
done ? 

Now, again, the doctrine concerning Elohim points out 
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the only way in which the difficulty can be met. He who 
taught man language by word of mouth, taught him also in 
the same way what true religion was; and He taught man 
religion simultaneously with language, and so, of course, 
progressively. For years Elohim held personal intercourse 
with Adam in Paradise; and during that time He would 
teach His young disciple more and more of the knowledge 
of Deity, of His existence, of His essence, of His attributes, 
of His love. Happily, the yet unsoiled, unperverted mind 
of Adam had nothing to unlearn. His heart, too, was pure, 
and as he grew in the knowledge of Deity he would grow 
in love to Him. The subject taught was to him a delight, 
and he embraced the instructions given him more eagerly 
than he ate of the delicious fruits of Paradise. Elohim 
would teach him also how Deity would be worshipped, served, 
and obeyed; and, as he had no carnal mind, to learn duty 
with him was to do it. If any point was too hard for the 
young mind, Elohim was at hand ready for questions, and 
to give answers. How delightful it must have been to 
Elohim to see the inner man of young Adam open to 
heavenly instructions, and anxious to grow in grace and 
knowledge; and how exquisitely delightful to Adam, as one 
idea after another broke upon him, and as he made discovery 
after discovery of the Divine wisdom, power, goodness, and 
love! Students know the happiness of acquiring knowledge ; 
but what is theirs to his? Happy employment! Blessed 
time! No more such will be seen till we get to the Paradise 
above, and be ever with the Lord. 

The doctrine concerning Elohim is one of the lost links 
in modern theology, and connects itself more or less with 
every page of the Bible, and contradicts no teaching of any 
of its doctrines. The subject of this essay could not be 
settled without it. True it is, that God did not inspire 
Adam with the knowledge of religion as He inspired the 
prophets; and yet man could not get such knowledge with- 
out some kind of Divine intervention and teaching. True, 
also, that man could not originate for himself the knowledge 
of God, yet Adam had faculties which he was required to 
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use to their utmost extent. But he needed the beginning. 
He was the organised machine; he needed the moving 
power to set him a-going. Elohim was just this. He made 
the beginning. Man could receive knowledge only by his 
senses. Elohim knew this, for He made man; and through 
his ears, and by pointing to the form, colour, etc., of 
objects, He poured ideas and the knowledge of words into 
man’s mind, rising from the seen to the unseen. What 
could be more rational, more natural and proper, than this 
mode of originating the various kinds of knowledge in man ? 
It met man’s needs without violating his constitution. In this 
way it was, then, that the true knowledge of God and of 
allegiance to Him was built into the mind of the first man ; 
not by intuition, not by inspiration, but by verbal instruc- 
tion. . 

Of course, when Adam had learnt to speak a language— 
when he had learnt the knowledge of his God and of his duty 
to Him—he would be able to communicate his knowledge to 
any other human being. Nor till then would he be fit for 
society, nor to take his place of deputy-governor under 
Elohim. This was doubtless the chief, though not the only, 
reason why the formation of Eve was long delayed. If he had 
continued mute, in which state he necessarily was made, and 
if he had not acquired wisdom and knowledge, how could he 
have managed with her, or appreciated and guided her? 
For the same reason, most likely, it was that God delayed 
many years before He gave her any children. She, too, was 
made without a natural spontaneous language, as also without 
any inborn knowledge; and until she had acquired a sufti- 
ciency of these she would be quite unable to take the 
responsible, not to say the absolutely necessary, position of 
a mother in the training of her children. Adam had formed 
the idea in his mind of the act of training, for the process 
denoted by it he had often performed in the Garden. During 
his lifetime the idea was embodied in the proper name of 
one of his descendants, Enoch=‘ one trained’; and the same 
was done in the Kainite line. When Adam was fit for a 
wife, Elohim gave her to him. St. Paul tells us that the 
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man was the image and glory of God, but that the woman 
was—not the image of God, nor the image even of man— 
but simply the glory of man (1 Cor. xi. 7-9). Elohim taught 
the man, but the delight and privilege of teaching the wife 
He left to the man—the husband. Then, when she, as well 
as her husband, had been properly trained, both were ready 
to have and to train children, and God bestowed them. 
Meanwhile, however, the Fall had occurred; and it is to be 
feared that this circumstance made the parents negligent in 
the discharge of their duty in this as well as all other 
respects. The wicked life of Kain was an indication of the 
neglect. When Kain and Abel were born, the same natural 
and constitutional course for acquiring ideas and words, 
and for getting wisdom and knowledge, would exist then as 
exists now. Afterwards there would be no difficulty. The 
deficiency and difficulty would be only in the first movement. 
These were supplied and met by the personal instructions 
and superintendence of Elohim, Who alone could do either, 
and He only in the way He was pleased to select. 

Then with regard to the fact that there are many groups 
of languages in the world, and as many groups of religions, 
which scientists and comparative philologists assure us can- 
not be traced to any common source, as far as they are able 
to go back. Is not this what the Bible leads us to expect, 
and what that ancient and invaluable Book affords just 
sufficient data to account for? It gives us another missing 
link. It distinctly tells us of a non-human, bodily-erect, 
sensal, intellectual, moral race of beings, whose origin was 
in ages before the days of Adam, and who continued to his 
times. They had a language and a religion. It is probable 
that there was more than one race of similar description. 
They were not destroyed by the Flood, but only human 
beings. After mankind had again been multiplied and 
dispersed, some individuals of this race, or of these races, 
would intermarry with the human race, as had been the case 
in the time of Adam. The larger number, however, would 
retain their nationality, their languages, customs, and 
religions. Is not this enough to account for the different 
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groups, both of tongues and of religions? History does not 
carry us back to their origin, though the Bible affords some 
particulars. No doubt this race, as it became multiplied, 
would separate, and some would live apart from the rest and 
be the nucleus of a new nation. This would give rise toa 
dialect of the original language, and, as the process of separa- 
tion went on, this would be one cause of innumerable changes. 
Their original religion would be corrupted by additions, by 
exclusions, and by a different sense being put upon what 
remained, and this almost inevitable process would beget 
analogous changes; nay, the corruptions in religion would 
be partly caused by the changes in language, and this would 
account for the phenomenon observed by the teachers of 
comparative philology and of the science of religion; that 
groups of religions would go with groups of languages. 

Of course, we hold that the origin both of the language 
and of the religion of this race lay in Elohim ; and when He 
gave the first, it was one language ; and when He originated 
the second, it would be correct and pure. But, like the 
human race, this ancient race became fallen and sinful, and 
of course they would be sure to alter and adulterate their 
religion. 

Now, to return to the human race. When Elohim gave 
Adam areligion, it was true and holy, but he, too, fell into sin 
and error, and swerved from primitive truth ; and so long and 
to such an extent did mankind do this, that God’s primitive 
truth was in danger of being lost. To preserve it, and thus 
to benefit man, He caused it to be written in a book, that thus 
it might be preserved for all generations. He did not cause 
this to be done in a set, formal treatise ; but sometimes in 
history, now in ritual and precept, then in poetry and predic- 
tion: at other times in forms of prayer and praise, He let 
drop His truths and showed His mind and will. He pur- 
posely revealed Himself in this way, that the study of His 
Word might be analogous to the study of His works. Truth 
in neither case lies upon the surface. It is deeper, and must 
be perseveringly dug for, as for a precious metal. This 
labour shuts out the idle and apathetic, and is engaged and 
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persevered in only by earnest students, whether in the book 
of nature or the book of revelation. A great pity it is that 
these two books should be brought into conflict ; but a better 
time is coming, for men are beginning to distinguish the 
utterances of professed believers in these books, from the 
utterances of the books themselves. These latter are correct 
and true; but the others are often false and ever varying. 
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ESSAY V. 


ON THE ORIGIN AND NATURE OF LIFE. 


LIFE is so subtle, so hidden, so imponderable a thing, that it 
cannot be investigated by human experiments. Some of our 
greatest men have tried to trace it, and, for a time, they 
thought they had succeeded. They took filtered water and 
kept it for a long time at a boiling heat, so as to destroy, as 
they thought, every chance of life. The bottle in which the 
water was boiled was then, whilst the water was yet hot, 
corked and hermetically sealed, so as to prevent the entrance 
of air. After a time living forms were found in that water. 
This, and other experiments, were repeated and made, with 
precisely the same result. The experimenters inferred that 
life could arise from non-life; and the idea became a theory, 
which was called ‘ abiogenesis,’ meaning by this name to 
indicate their belief, that original life was spontaneously pro- 
duced, and without any act of a Creator. As a consequence 
of this, the Bible was again discredited by many. But soon 
it was surmised by some that, notwithstanding the care and 
impartiality with which the experiments were conducted, a 
possible flaw might have existed; and the same noble 
scientists instituted severer and longer continued experi- 
ments, under circumstances which would render any flaw 
impossible, and the result absolutely certain. This time the 
result was the opposite; abiogenesis had to be abandoned, 
and biogenesis substituted instead, and the experimenters 
became convinced of three things: (1) That life is of such a 
nature that it is impossible for human power to destroy it. 
(2) That life can spring only out of life. (8) That life is 
out of the province of scientific investigation. These con- 
BB 
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clusions are of infinite importance, and the world is under 
vastly great obligations to those who worked them out. 
Their candour, and their readiness to disavow their former 
conclusions, are beyond all praise. Such men are sure to 
come right at last. 

If the third conclusion is true, as no doubt it is, then we 
must not look to science for any further knowledge on the 
nature and origin of life. Hitherto, what knowledge it has 
supplied has been negative, and we must not expect from 
it anything positive. Science can tell us what it is not; 
it cannot tell us what it is. Science cannot grasp life, 
cannot understand what it is, cannot define it. Theology 
even does not do this; cannot do it any more than science. 
Must we, then, ever be in the dark concerning a subject at 
once so interesting and important, not to say necessary for 
our welfare? We long to know more, but may we never 
hope to get it? Is there no loving Father in heaven? If 
there is anything we ought to know, and we cannot find it 
out for ourselves, will He not teach us? Is not this the 
object of His own book, the Bible ? 

If we would better understand the subject we must 
distinguish between life itself and its manifestations. We 
have beheld certain organised beings, and we have seen 
growth, motion, and production of their like; and as we 
know these things could not exist without life, and as we 
call these organisms living beings, we are apt to identify 
the above-mentioned operations with life itself, whereas 
they are but the outward manifestations of the indwelling 
life. They are the effects which we can recognise with our 
senses; life is the cause which is not an object of sense. 
Scientific experiments professed to try to find out what life 
was, under what conditions it could exist, and how it might 
be produced; but all that they could take cognisance of, 
was some visible motions of certain organisms which con- 
tained and exhibited life, and what the experimenters saw 
was the effect of life, not the life itself—and we can judge of 
life only from its effects. We see a vast difference between 
a mass of unorganised non-living matter, and organised 
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living matter; and with the latter we identify life, but not 
with the former. Our ideas, however, are not quite accurate, 
nor, consequently, is our language. The organisms are not 
life; it can scarcely be said, with strict accuracy, that they 
are alive. They hold life and they exhibit life. Life works 
upon them and through them, but they are not in themselves 
alive. The indwelling life only is alive. The engine holds 
the steam, and exhibits the power of the steam, but it is not 
the steam, nor is it in itself the power of the steam. The 
steam works through it. Take away the steam and the 
engine has no motion; and take away the life from the 
organism and there is no motion of any kind in it—decay 
sets in, and soon the matter is organised no longer. The 
only thing really alive in itself is life. Much depends, of 
course, upon the idea which we attach to the word ‘alive.’ If 
we hold that the organs are of the essence of life, then they 
are in themselves alive; but if we hold, that they only 
receive and contain and exhibit life, then they are not alive— 
they are only things acted upon by life, as the engine is 
acted upon by steam, and are not themselves of the essence 
of life. The organs are inaterial; they can be seen, analysed, 
weighed, and they are the objects of sense. Some organs, 
indeed, are so small that a powerful microscope is necessary 
to examine them; still with this aid scientists do detect 
them, and satisfactorily examine their form and composition. 
But they cannot thus examine life itself; they have tried to 
detect it, but it eludes them, baffles them. It is not an 
object of sense, and no instrument has been able to aid in 
taking a single step towards seeing and analysing it; and 
hitherto the only result of most ingenious, patient, and 
laudatory experiments has been to prove that human power 
cannot generate it nor kill it; that it cannot generate itself ; 
and that it is altogether beyond the range of scientific in- 
vestigation. Human experiments can be carried on only in 
and about material things; they cannot be carried on about 
life, and therefore the only conception we can form of life ig 
that it is not material—that is, that it is immaterial, or, in 
other words, that it is spirital. Life, then, is spirit, but it 
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can dwell in material organisms, and operate by them. That 
which holds, however, is distinct from that which is held ; 
just as the vessel which holds water is distinct from the 
water itself. While investigating the origin and nature of 
life, we cannot of course leave out the medium through 
which it manifests itself, and by which it works; but if 
we confound the two we shall never arrive at any satisfac- 
tory conclusion. Life is one thing, the material vehicle 
is another. 

What, then, is life? As scientists cannot tell, as the 
subject is beyond their ken, and outside the boundaries of 
scientific investigation, can anyone justly blame us if we seek 
for other teachers? Their own persevering labours, in trying 
to find an answer, prove the great importance which they 
attach to the subject; and they will be the last to blame us for 
giving it the same importauce. Nor can we think they will 
blame us if we pursue another method of research besides 
their own. Possibly in advance of their own. Now, there is an 
old book which professes to infurm us concerning the origin 
and nature of life, and that book is the Bible. We need 
not inquire just now whether the Bible is inspired or not, or 
how it got its information. It will be enough to inquire 
and find out what it says upon the subject; and if it accounts 
for all the phenomena of life, the method will not differ from 
others which are said to be scientific, nor should its results 
be considered less certain. 

Now the Bible teaches that the life, whose effects we see in 
organised beings, is wholly spirital, and as to its origin, it tells 
us that life flows direct from God. We will take the latter 
first. 

Scientists now teach that it is impossible for life to 
spring from death, as they word it; but, perhaps, from non- 
life would be the more accurate wording. They say that life 
only can beget life. Now let us suppose that the offspring, 
whether of vegetables or animals, derive it from their living 
parents: we must then trace the successive generations 
backwards to the first pair, whenever or however they began 
to be. But that living pair could not have generated their 
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own life. They had it, but it must have been derived from 
some previously existing life, able to impart itself, or to be 
imparted by some other, whoever that might have been. 
No matter how many links there may be, we must get to 
the first link of the chain; and when we have found it, we 
shall be as far off as ever from the origin of life. The 
question still remains, How did the living Adam and Eve 
obtain their life? Science tells us that it could not arise 
from non-life—that is, from where it was not before—but 
from some life which existed before them. Where was it? 
Who, or what, was the source ? 

The Bible tells us God was the source. It goes upon the 
axioms that like begets its like, and that not anything can 
produce its opposite. In Psalm xxxvi. 9 there is a general 
declaration on this point. It had been speaking of the 
spiritual profit and delight resulting from communication 
with Deity; and to show the certainty of such a result, 
and to indicate its naturalness, it says, ‘ For with thee is the 
fountain of life.’ None need be afraid, or doubt a welcome, 
or think the store can be exhausted. There is enough for 
all, however great their needs may be. ‘ For with Jehovah 
is the fountain of life. In His light we shall discover hight’ 
—light of all kinds and on allsubjects. We have here both 
encouragement and information. The word ‘life’ stands 
for the Hebrew chaiyim, which is plural, and should have 
been rendered ‘lives.’ In man there is the manifestation of 
more than one life. He has physical life, shown by the 
activities of the body. He has also mental life, as shown 
by the operations and outbeamings of the mind. Then, if he 
be a good renewed man, he has the’ life of spiritual affections 
and holy actions; and this passage avers that God is the 
fountain of life in each of these manifest actions. They 
flow from the source, as the rill of water flows from the 
spring-head. Now is not this as rational and common-sense 
an account of the origin of life as we can conceive? If it 
is true that life cannot generate itself, that it cannot spring 
out of non-life, that human power and ingenuity can neither 
originate it nor destroy it—all which are the conclusions of 
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science—then, whether we would or not, we are driven to 
another conclusion, namely, that there is some primary 
Being, of sufficient power and benevolence to originate this 
life; or to impart it from Himself. Which must we 
select? 

The idea of Bible philosophy is, that strictly and logically 
speaking, life was never originated at all. Deity is the 
fountain of it; and whenever life is possessed, as shown 
by any of its manifestations, there it was imparted by Deity 
from Himself. Life was never originated even in Him. 
Deity is from eternity to eternity, the same unexhausted, 
unchanged, inexhaustible, and unchangeable Being, re- 
ceiving from none, but giving to all. This Bible way of 
accounting for the origin of the creature’s life ought to be 
satisfactory to all minds. The fact is thinkable, and the 
theory is rational, whilst it accounts for all the phenomena 
of life. Science cannot enlighten us on this topic. Our 
heavenly Father can and does. His theory, if it may be so 
called, is not likely to satisfy all. But it has never been His 
design or method to force conviction upon any. Such a 
procedure would not have been either wise or beneficent ; 
and it would have been inconsistent with the free and moral 
nature which He has given us. He displays the truth, and 
He wishes us to employ honest, earnest, impartial, investiga- 
tion about it, and so to arrive at conviction. If in His light 
we see light, happy are we. If we will not see it, or, as we 
may suppose, cannot see it, the loss is ours. For ourselves, 
gladly and thankfully will we follow His teaching till science 
can supply us with what is really better, and more in accord- 
ance with common sense. 

There is another feature of this subject which must now 
be examined. Is the life possessed by individual living 
creatures, whether animal or vegetable, derived immediately 
from God, or did He bestow it upon the first pairs of the 
different kinds, and leave it to be transmitted by natural 
generation? The latter is the general opinion. It is sup- 
posed that the seed of each kind, has in itself a germ, a 
living principle, and that, when the seed is put under proper 
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conditions, that germ of life spontaneously springs forth; 
finding nourishment, first from the decayed substance of the 
grain or seed, and afterwards taking root in the soil and 
growing to maturity. The springing up, however, of the germ 
does not prove that the life exhibited by the germ was innate. 
Possibly the life in each case may be put into the germ 
at the moment necessary for fructification, and the germ, 
or rather the whole seed, may be only the organism which 
receives, holds, and exhibits life, without having any life in 
itself. This is a point which is also above scientific investi- 
gation, for it cannot be observed by sense, and if the Bible 
gives no information upon the subject we must be wholly 
ignorant of it. We grow up with the notion that the germ 
has intrinsic, innate life; but we shall have to reform our 
thoughts, if we would know the real truth. Let us try the 
matter first with respect to man. 

We read, Gen. ii. 7, that ‘God formed man of the dust of 
the ground.’ Here was the body; but though perfectly and 
beautifully organised, it had yet no life, nor could it 
generate life. This was the next step taken by God; and 
we further read, ‘And He breathed into his nostrils the 
breath [neshamah=‘ spirit’] of life [charyzm=‘ lives’], and 
man became a living soul’ [nephesh chatyim=‘a living human 
body’]. In this case, the spirit which gave life to the body 
was infused by Jehovah Elohim, immediately from Himself. 
The prevailing opinion is that man, thus made, had the 
power to propagate not only the body, the earthy part, but 
also the spirit, the heavenly part. The passage, however, 
does not say this—it is but an exposition of it. The natural 
inference is, that an analogous process would take place 
when afterwards a human being was produced. That is, 
that the earthy part would come from the earthy father, 
and the spirital part from the heavenly Father. This, 
indeed, is what other parts of the Bible distinctly teach. 
In Is. xlii. 5, Jehovah declares that He is in the habit of 
giving neshamah and ruach to the people on the earth (both 
words mean ‘spirit °) as He at first created the heavens; and 
He implies that the former act is as great an example of 
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His power as the latter. In Is. lvii. 16, He declares, ‘I have 
made spirits.’ But in the English version it is wrongly 
rendered ‘souls’; for the Hebrew is neshamoth=‘ spirits,’ 
not nepheshoth =‘ souls’; and we should observe that the noun 
is iu the plural; for He makes all the spirits of human 
beings, and not only the one spirit of Adam which, as 
averred, was left to be propagated. In Zech. xii. 1, Jehovah 
again declares that He ‘formeth the spirit of man within 
him.’ ‘Formeth,’ present tense, as if the act of forming 
spirits was constantly going on. In Eccles. xii. 7, Solomon 
says that at death the spirit returns to God who gave it, 
just as the dust returns to the earth. And in Heb. xii. 9, 
St. Paul draws a contrast between the many fathers of our 
fesh and the one Father of our spirits; so that God is as 
much the Father of spirits as men are the fathers of flesh. 
Moreover, while there are many fathers of flesh, there is but 
one Father of spirits. Of course it stands to reason that 
like begets its like. ‘That which is born of the flesh is 
flesh, and that which is born of the Spirit is spirit? We 
cannot mistake these texts. Jehovah declares that He 
directly sendeth the spirit to each human being, and with- 
out it the body, which is the production of the earthy father, 
could never be alive. The spirit, then, which Jehovah 
breathed into Adam’s body, to make it alive, He immediately 
from Himself, puts into each body while it is being formed. 
How true it is that God originates life in every living man. 

A single text out of many shall suffice to point out the 
life of the lower animals and of vegetation. ‘ And all flesh 
died that moved upon the earth; both of fowl, and of cattle, 
and of beast; and of every creeping thing, and every man: 
all in whose nostrils was Neshamah’s ruach of lives died’ 
(Gen. vii. 22). Thus the Spirit gave life to beasts, etc., as 
well as to man. Then, as to plants, etc.: ‘Thou sendest 
forth Thy Spirit, they are created, and Thou renewest the 
face of the earth?’ (Ps. civ. 30). Thus the new living 
verdure which continually replenishes the face of the earth 
is said to be the product of God’s Spirit—that is, as to 
Deity, God Himself. 
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All life, then, which is exhibited by any creature, whether 
- animal or vegetable, comes direct from God. 

From all this must be inferred, what perhaps many will 
not be prepared for; it is, that the life which is exhibited by 
every living thing or person is from a portion of the in- 
dwelling Spirit of God. In fact, it is part of Divinity itself. 
He fills heaven and earth. He permeates all creation, 
though He is not creation itself. He is the Force of all 
forces throughout the-.wide universe. He is the great 
Executor of all law, the Sustainer and Upholder of all 
things. ‘In Him we live and move and have our being.’ 
He is here; and if we could visit all planets, all suns, all 
systems, and every corner in the whole, He would be still 
there without leaving here. Equally everywhcre in the 
unbounded universe, in worlds upon worlds, and worlds 
multiplied again, He is at the same moment, just as He at 
once inhabits eternity past and eternity future, as we do a 
moment. He ever has been, He is now, and He ever will be, 
the Life of all living. Our all in all, God over all, blessed for 
evermore. Our King, our Redeemer, our Father, our Friend : 
to Whom be praise and power, glory and dominion, majesty 
and dignity, greatness and honour, for everand ever. Amen. 
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ESSAY VI. 


ON THE ORIGIN OF SIN. 


As this subject will be treated metaphysically, the basis must 
be laid on which the argument of the treatment may be built. 
We begin therefore with the proposition 


THAT THERE 18 A GOD. 


By God is here meant a Being Who is unoriginated, all 
powerful, all wise, and all benevolent; Who is ever living, 
unchangeable and independent; and Who is also unique, or 
without an equal; for, from the nature of the case, there can 
be but one God. 

That there is such a Being has ever been evident except 
_to very few; and though we would deem these few to be sin- 
cere, yet it may be questioned whether their unbelief has not 
arisen, not from any intrinsic difficulty of the subject, nor from 
any deficiency in the evidence of His existence, but from some 
waywarduness of mind, which occurred during their education, 
though perhaps it may not have been observed. 

The evidence of the being of God, which arises from the 
existence of worlds upon worlds, and from the vast variety 
of things and persons which fills this world of ours, has never 
been overturned, nor can it be. It may have been evaded, 
obscured, and denounced ; but it exists still in all its clearness 
and force. In the million and one cases of things which we 
know were made by man, we say they evince a maker or makers; 
and we resort to the same rational method of induction when 
we consider the objects that fill the universe, which we know 
were not made by man. They are things made, and they also 
evince a maker; and the assumption of an idea, that things 
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exist without a maker is unthinkable, unknowable, and should 
be ranked among poetic fancies. It is not scientific; it is 
not inductive. The works of nature show forth wisdom, de- 
sign, plan, adaptation. Each thing is fitted for its own place, 
and to promote its own welfare, as also to subserve the com- 
mon benefit. In these works also there is an infinite variety 
of kinds, forms, colours, tints, and scents. The uniformity 
of operation and production, in each case, argues law and a 
law regulator of some sort. To tell us that all these wonder- 
fully adapted beings were self inade from internal force, or 
that they were evolved by inward energy, is like telling us to 
climb to our own shoulders, and take a seat on our own heads 
before there was a shoulder to which to climb or a head to 
sit upon. Who made the alleged internal force which turned 
out to be so infinitely efficient? or where did those internal 
parts come from, in which the force dwelt and worked so 
wisely and powerfully? If it is said that the first place was 
in an inconceivably small cell, and that there was a force in it 
which operated, then we reasonably ask, Who made this first 
marvellous cell? and whence came this powerful force? 
What was its nature, and how did it operate? If mechani- 
cally, how was the mechanical power originated? If chemi- 
cally, then how was the chemical power or force generated 
and sustained? If it is further said that the original cell 
attracted to itself another atomic cell, when this second 
cell happened to be in the necessary direction, so as to pre- 
sent the proper faucet (shall we so call the point of contact ?), 
still we would ask, How was the attractive force generated ? 
and what propulsion gave the right direction and turning, so 
as to bring the two facets into contact and union? Again, 
has each cell more than one facet, or point of contact? If 
not, how can additional cells or atoms find a point of con- 
tact? and then how can atoms become molecules, and mole- 
cules ultimately become masses, even during those ages of 
time which scientists claim for this kind of operation or evo- 
lution? If it is answered, that each cell or atom has many 
points of contact, then the coming atom would adhere, what- 
ever the point might be which it presented. Then, too, why 
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talk of the large numbers of failures, and the few and slow 
successes, which necessitate ages for the accretion of even 
a small mass? To go back a little. If it is said that in the 
passing of such innumerable atoms, some would pass in the 
right way and be attracted, whilst the great majority would 
pass in the wrong way and fail, so that the fittest only 
would survive, then we venture a few remarks. (1) In 
this case, the instance is not a survival of the fittest—it is 
the survival of the only few that were at all fit. (2) This 
method of accretion is one of chance, as to the direc- 
tion of the atoms; but the accretion of atoms to masses, 
and so in time to organisms, evince design and plan, and 
where there is design, there is no room for chance; the 
two cannot exist together. (3) The processes of evolution, 
its advocates tell us, take place according to law—fixed law. 
How then can there be chance? If there is a fixed law for 
those motions and operations, how is it that with respect to 
some two atoms, one shall be a success and adhere, and the 
other a failure and pass away? Is one atom under this lauw, 
and another atom close to it under that chance? If so, there 
would be not only design but also selection, both of which 
would imply intelligence, and power directed by it. In fact, 
the existence of the cell, of the force which is said to be in it, 
of the attraction which makes one atom tend towards another, 
and of the adjusting force which turns the facet of the at- 
tracted atom to the facet of the alleged nucleus,—all these 
forces, and the angle of impulsion, could never be self made, 
or self generated, or self sustained. Such a process is an 
absurdity. It implies the exertion of power before it was 
in existence, and the exercise of force before the force was 
generated; as also the action of wisdom before there was any 
wisdom to act. Such absurdities and contradictions must 
accrue, if we suppose the products and objects in nature to 
be without a Creator. Admit, however, a Creator of adequate 
wisdom and power, and all existences are fully and rationally 
accounted for. Here is the effect; there is the Cause. Here 
is the work; there is the Worker. Here is what is thinkable, 
what is knowable. 
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If, again, it should be said, what has often been urged, 
that science does not profess to account for all phenomena, 
nor to tell how the first cell was in existence, or the force 
generated; or, if it is said science discovered them to have 
been the primary existences, and if it cannot reveal the 
how, it may be satisfied in revealing the fact ;—well, then, 
let scientists give out their utterances in such a way as not 
to allow their second-hand successors to make mistaken and 
exaggerated statements ; and let it be well announced, that 
there is a limit to scientific investigations, even of some 
things desirable to be known. Then, too, how imperfect, in 
many matters, is science as a guide, and often how erroneous? 
and how needful it is that we should have a more dependable 
teacher? But this was not the line we intended to take in 
giving some evidence of the being of God. We think there 
is another, which has some novelty in it. 

After ample and decisive proof, it is universally admitted 
that it is impossible for human power to destroy anything. 
Masses of matter may be altered in their size, form, colour, 
and in the combination of their elements, but not an atom is 
destroyed. Matter may be changed from a solid to a liquid, 
from a visible, tangible substance to an invisible, intangible 
gas; but it is not in the least diminished. We may be 
certain, therefore, that there is not a particle of matter less 
in existence now than there was ages ago. Marvellous and 
varied changes ever ; but diminishment never! It is equally 
beyond the limit of human power to create a single particle 
of matter; so that, as far as man’s operation is concerned, 
there is no more matter in the universe now than there ever 
has been. Science can neither originate, nor destroy an atom 
of matter. There can be no such thing as annihilation, 
only change. 

The mass of matter which now exists is either eternal 
or not eternal. Let us assume the first, and try it on that 
supposition. This would be attributing to. matter in the 
aggregate at least one unbounded quality; it makes matter 
to be without beginning, and then, as matter cannot be de- 
stroyed, it will be absolutely without end. That is, if this 
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view will stand, matter has had an unbounded quality with 
respect to the past, and will have the same unbounded quality 
with respect to the future. Now, if matter has a capacity 
for one unbounded quality, it hasa capacity for any other, for 
every other unbounded quality; for quality is not the same 
as essence. Not a thing can have more than one essence, but 
anything may have several qualities; and if the aggregate 
of matter has in possession one infinite quality, it has also 
all other infinite qualities. That is, all the qualities which 
are in ourselves, in a limited degree, must reside in aggregate 
matter in an unlimited degree. To think otherwise is like 
calling matter an unlimited limited thing; an unbounded 
thing, which has boundaries ; an infinite, which at the same 
time is finite ;—which is an absurdity, a contradiction, a 
something not thinkable, not possible. If, therefore, matter 
is eternal, without beginning and consequently without end, 
then it has all other infinite attributes, and then, too, we 
must attach to it that composite idea which we attach to 
Deity. In other words, aggregate matter is God, and the 
only God; for in the nature of the case there cannot be two 
infinite, unbounded beings. This view is what is called 
Pantheisin ; and, of course, is acceptable to Pantheists. 

But now there is another side of the picture. If scientists 
be correct, this matter, whether taken in the aggregate or 
in parts, is subject to perpetual changes; and this on account 
of its very nature. It must be subject to changes, and 
changes must come to it. Furthermore, this material God 
is under the control of law, which it must invariably and 
inevitably follow—law, moreover, which this God could not 
compose, introduce, enact, or execute. These disabilities 
are not qualities of this material God; they are circum- 
stances in which He finds Himself placed, though by whom 
none attempt to show. All this reduces to an absurdity 
the supposition that matter is God. It is like saying, An 
uncontrolled, controlled God; an independent, dependent 
God; an all-powerful, all but powerless God. Is this think- 
able or possible? No. Matter in the aggregate or in parts, 
whether organic or not, is not God, and cannot be God; and 
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therefore matter cannot be eternal. It has all the indica- 
tions and conditions of a thing made, and, if made, it had a 
beginning and a Maker. 

It is but an obvious inference from all this, that Pantheism 
is not thinkable, is not possible. 

Let us now try the question on the supposition that 
matter is not eternal. We have examined whether matter 
is eternal and we have found that it is not; though, if other- 
wise, we have seen it could not be Deity. We are of course 
driven to the conclusion that matter is non-eternal, and we 
have to inquire whether, this being so, it does not yield 
proof of the being of God. We have seen that human power 
can neither originate nor destroy even a particle of matter. 
Still, as it had a beginning it must either have originated 
itself, or it must have been originated by some one else or 
something else. We will try it on each alternative. 

First, that matter made itself. This leads us to an 
absurdity, to a something which is unthinkable, which is 
impossible. To suppose that a thing is self made, is to 
imply the existence, and the effectual exertion, of power, 
before power existed. Matter was the first material existence, 
and if it made itself, then it had power, and used it before 
itself began to be. That is, a non-thing, a nothing, had 
the necessary power to make itself (which was not an itself 
at all) into a something. It made power to operate power- 
fully before itself existed, and before there was any power 
at all to operate. What an absurdity! What a contradic- 
tion! What an impossibility! What an impossibility from 
the very nature of the case! To what straits are we driven 
if we suppose matter made itself. 

But some parts of matter are organised and capable 
of receiving and exhibiting life. As we have seen, the 
organisms evince a curious amount of design and exact 
adaptations to the purpose intended. To talk of self-design- 
ing is as absurd as to talk of self-making. Organisms display 
a large amount of wisdom, but if they planned themselves 
at the first, then wisdom was exercised before it could, ac- 
cording to these views, exist. Here is another unthinkable, 
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impossible phase of the proposition that matter made itself. 
Science reveals that man cannot make even a particle of 
matter. Could it then make itself?—out of nothing, pro- 
duce something? No; matter is not eternal, nor did it make 
itself. We are driven therefore to the only other alternative. 
It was made by some one capable of it. Not man: he has 
shown himself to be incapable. Thus we naturally ascend to 
Deity. ‘All things were made by Him and without Him 
was not anything made that was made. In Him was life 
and the life was the light of men.’ 

But the doctrine of the conservation of force, supplies 
another argument for the being of a God, of the same kind 
aus the above. Scientists teach that this force cannot be 
either increased or diminished. Jt may and does change 
its place, but its degree remains always the same. Now 
this force is a most powerful thing. It is certain in all its 
operations, and may be found in all corners of the universe. 
Where did it come from? Who originated it? It could 
not originate itself, for reasons already given; and man can 
neither make it nor destroy it. Yet it does exist. But how? 
To talk of force begetting force, before force was in being, is 
just nonsense. We are again shut up to the conclusion that 
there is a Supreme Being, Who was in existence before any 
force resided in matter, and Who imparted it out of the 
infinite fulness of His own power, and keeps it still in exist- 
ence. Force in nature is God’s power, residing and working 
there. 

The conclusion, then, is, that God originated force and 
matter, both organised and unorganised; and that the making 
of a world required a Maker. That Maker we call God. If 
science cannot find out God, our common sense, guided by 
His light, can find Him; and we have found Him to our 
comfort, joy, and strength. We see evidence of Him in the 
sun that shines; in the wind that blows; in the trees, fruits, 
and flowers that grow; in the animals with which earth and 
air teem; in the thunders and lightnings which roar and 
flash; in the broad seas and rolling waves; in the lovely 
tints of the rainbow and in the droppings of the rain; and 
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even in the very stone which we kick along. We realise His 
presence everywhere, and in everything. We nestle under 
the shadow of His wings, and find a refuge there. We can 
hold communication with Him in spirit, and trust His power 
and love. What can compensate the loss of Him, or stand 
in His stead? He is our Peace, our Delight, our Friend, our 
All. How dark and cheerless would all things be without 
Him! What fountains without water! What moonshine 
without heat! What gloom without Him! But what tongue 
can tell the happiness with Him! And are we so utterly 
brainless that we are deceived in all this? Are we to give it 
all up, at the bidding of immature science, and the dictums 
of imperfect fallible scientists; and believe, or try to believe, 
that there is no God, no such Father and Friend? No; a 
thousand times No! Even if scientists are right, are we 
worse off than they? But if we are right, how miserable 
are they! Till they can give us something better and more 
happy than what we have, we hold fast our present joy and 
crown. 
Our next general proposition is 


AS THERE WAS A GOD, CREATION WOULD BE SURE TO 
FOLLOW. 


We have found a Being, eternal, ever-living, Who has 
life in Himself, and Who is perfectly adequate in power, 
wisdom, and benevolence, to produce all those works which we 
see around us and above us. The question is, Will He create 
things? Or will He choose ever to remain in His own soli- 
tariness? He has infinite resources: will He bring them 
forth? Or shall they everlastingly remain idle and unused, 
doing no good to any, and not even increasing His own 
happiness or any of His attributes? Will He abstain from an 
act or acts of creation, when such would be the consequences? 
He will not. He is the living God; and life must be moving, 
must be doing. Moreover, creation is. The work was done. 
He did it, and for the best of reasons. ‘He spake and it 
wasdone. He commanded and it stood fast.” He would not 
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allow His powers to lie dormant nor His resources to be kept 
to Himself. He would use theone. He would bring out the 
other—and creation was the result. 

But another question of the same kind must be asked. 
Will He create not merely inert matter, or organised matter 
holding life, but also intelligent creatures, capable of knowing 
His works and their Maker, and of loving and serving Him? 
If He does not, there would be little or no object in producing 
other things. There would be indeed, both in the Maker and 
in the things made, much to know, much to be admired; but, 
without intelligent creatures, who is to know them, to admire 
them, except the Maker Himself? Besides this, He has in- 
finite resources of happiness in Himself; and the power of 
diffusing it. Will He keep them to Himself? Is not this 
selfishness? and would the Benevolent One be selfish? Can 
happiness be happiness if it does not diffuse itself? Oh, yes; 
every consideration assures us that as the good God has the 
wisdom and ability to create intelligent, conscious creatures, 
He would not lack the will. He would make such creatures 
and cause them to be happy in His own happiness. It could 
not be otherwise. It should not be otherwise. As there ever 
was a God, the creation of intelligent beings would be sure 
to follow. 

If to any mind a difficulty should here present itself, it 
will be this. Since creation had a beginning, and since God 
had no beginning, He must have spent a previous eternity 
in the solitariness and unproductiveness which have been 
mentioned. This difficulty, however, arises from our narrow 
views. We think an eternity immensely lone; but it is not 
so to Him. The Bible teaches, that the Unconditioned In- 
finite One lives an eternity at once, as we live a moment at 
atime. To Him there would not be, as there would be to us, 
the duration of an eternity before creation began. All dura- 
tion, as we must call it, is to Him one eternal now. Every 
event to Him is neither past nor future, but present, ever 
present. The alleged difficulty, therefore, never existed with 
Him. How great is our God! Taking it, however, from our 
own point of view, it is not so great as might be supposed. 
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If we take the Bible as our guide, the beginning of creation 
was sO many ages upon ages ago as to be far beyond our 
conception. All we can do on such a subject is to take 
testimony, and the Bible tells us the period of the creation 
of some persons, not human beings, was so long since that 
it applies to it the very language in which it expresses the 
eternity of God. This has been pointed out in the Notes on 
Gen. vi. 4. 
But now another proposition presents itself. 


GIVEN THE CREATION OF AN INTELLIGENT MORAL CREATURE, 
.THEN THE RISK IS INCURRED OF ULTIMATELY INTRO- 
DUCING EVIL. 


We had better discuss this point in reference to the 
example with which we are best acquainted—the case of 
man. 

Man was created holy and upright. God could not create 
him otherwise; for He, the Fount of holiness, could not 
produce what was unholy. Yet man could not be made 
infallible. He was created in the best condition, and with 
the best possible qualities for a creature; but he could not 
be made unchangeable. Infallibility is a divine, infinite 
attribute, and can be possessed by God only. To suppose 
that man could be made unchangeable, is to suppose he 
could be made a god and not a creature. Then there would 
be two unchangeable gods—nay, as many gods as there are 
men, which would be another absurdity, another impossi- 
bility. If man is made at all, he must possess the necessary 
conditions of a creature; and if all risk of degeneration is 
absolutely to be avoided, he must not be made at all; and 
then all the inevitable consequences of non-creation, above 
contemplated, would follow—which neither wisdom nor 
benevolence could permit. To compare the two things. On 
the side of non-creation, great disadvantages would be sure 
to arise: unbounded means of untold happiness, and ag 
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unbounded resources of what might be beneficial, would lie 
idle—rusting, so to speak, for want of use. Here would be 
an inevitable evil which must not be allowed at any risk. 
On the side of creating a necessarily fallible, intelligent 
creature, the risk need not be certain; and therefore every 
right and proper feeling and principle would be on the side 
of producing an intellectual, moral creature. Besides this, 
a fitting and ample provision might be made in case man 
should fall—as will be pointed out in the proper time. The 
preponderance, then, is on the side of creating such a being 
as man. Evidently God thought so, or He would not have 
made him. 

But if man was made holy, if right were written upon 
his nature, and he had no tendency to wrong, how was evil to 
arise? Would he not act according to his holy mental 
nature, as he would according to his bodily nature? Would 
he not as naturally do the right, and continue on and on to 
do it, as he would walk and talk, and continue on and on 
to do them? Perhaps not. Remembering his necessarily 
changeable nature, two or three things should be considered. 
(1) A virtuous, voluntary action, such as the practice of right, 
differs from a physical action, such as walking or talking. 
Man is not a machine. He is a moral creature and has the 
power of choice. This is also a necessary feature of his 
created nature—nay, it 1s the nature of God Himself. An 
action, virtuous in itself, is not virtuous on the part of the 
actor unless he does it from choice—that is, voluntarily. 
The nature, therefore, of every intelligent, moral creature 
requires a test. How can the rectitude of his will be other- 
wise proved? and how otherwise can that rectitude be 
matured? But a test is no test, if it is selected from what 
man would naturally do. A test action must be something 
which he would not naturally do. A test, therefore, must 
necessarily be arbitrarily selected, and must partake of the 
following elements: It must be something, the contrary of 
which might be a temptation to one yet innocent and 
unfallen—a something that can possibly be disregarded by one 
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yet entirely inclined to holiness. Also, it should not be of a 
positive kind—that is, it should not enjoin a positive act—as 
this would imply a tendency to wrong—a thing which man 
had not. Then, it must be something of a negative kind— 
that is, it must be something prohibitory, as the thought to 
disregard this might enter the mind of a yet holy creature. 
Man, then, must have an arbitrary test of loyal allegiance to 
God; and the prohibition not to eat of the tree of knowledge 
of good and evil was exactly what the nature of the case 
required. (2) Though unfallen, man could not be drawn to 
disobedience from within, yet he could, by some tempter, 
from without. Such a tempter there was; the test was 
applied, and man chose to fall. (See Notes on Gen. iii.) 
Thus sin was introduced among mankind, and into man’s 
earth ; and death came to man by sin. 

Let it be well recollected and well pondered over, that, 
given the being of a God such as ours is, the creation of 
such a being as man is, would be sure to follow, and that 
no creature could be made incapable of falling—incapable of 
doing wrong. If man had been made blind, he would not 
have been able to see odious objects; but neither would he 
have been able to see beautiful ones. Do not give a man 
legs, and he will not indeed walk in the wrong road, but, 
on that very account, he will not be able to walk in the right. 
And make a man incapable of wrong, and you by that very 
measure make him incapable of right. Such is necessarily 
the condition of intellectual, moral creature-hood, that it 
cannot possess an advantage without a corresponding dis- 
advantage ; and if the latter is absolately to be prevented in 
man, or in any other such a one, he must not be made at 
all; and we may be certain that things could not be, except 
as they are. 

We see now the origin of sin. It flows almost inevitably 
from the fact, that a creature is a creature, and not God. If 
we may presume to express an opinion upon a subject so 
high, we would venture to say that the best conceivable 
plan, according to which an intelligent being could be made, 
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is that his immortality should depend, not upon any intrinsic 
quality in the creature, but upon holy union of the creature 
with the ever-living, holy God—as the branch with the vine ; 
that thus his immortal happiness might be connected with 
his immortal holiness; but that, if ever he should lose his 
holiness, and consequently be miserable, he should become 
mortal and ultimately die an eternal death. Then, as an 
addendum to this plan, and in case man should become 
mortally sick, if a scheme could be in reserve by which he 
might be healed and saved, and thus, being restored to 
holiness, he might regain his immortality and happiness, 
this would be a scheme worthy of the wisdom and bene- 
volence of God to form, and worthy of His power and 
beneficence to execute. The invention and the execution of 
such a scheme would make us fall in grateful wonder and 
adoration at the footstool of Jehovah. It would go further 
than anything else, to show us why He made man, even 
though a risk was incurred. In addition to the trust of our 
hearts, our understanding can see the wisdom, goodness, and 
love of all His plans from beginning to end; and in them 
our judgment perfectly agrees—if we may presume to use 
such words. ‘Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive glory and 
honour and power; for Thou hast created all things; and 
for Thy pleasure they now exist, and were created.’ 

Has it not already struck the reader that the above is 
the very plan on which God made man, and with the same 
forecasts; and that the free and full redemption of the cross 
is the desired healing and salvation? Do we not wonder 
and acquiesce? Surely if we think of the necessities of 
mankind, and of how they are amply met, we shall not 
eavil or reject, but thankfully accept the proffered mercy 
and grace. Those who have tasted and seen how good the 
Lord is, can never allow the partial knowledge, and science 
of philosophers, to rob them of their comfort. What correct 
knowledge scientists have, for which we respect them not 
a little, comes from that God, that Father of lights, whom 
they disown; and what blessings they enjoy, flow from that 
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atonement which they reject. ‘Unto Him that hath loved 
us and washed us from our sins in His own blood, and hath 
made us kings and priests to God and His Father, to Him 
be glory and dominion for ever and ever, Amen.’ 

We may conclude then, that sin in man arose from his 
fallibility; and that it could not be absolutely prevented if 
he was to be made at all. We shall see further reason for 
this in the essay on Redemption. 
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ESSAY VII. 
ON REDEMPTION. 


REDEMPTION is the rescue of some person or thing from 
bondage, or the payment of a price to recover a thing or 
person that was lost. The idea arose from the very ancient 
name of the Gohal, who was always the eldest son of a 
family, whose duty it was to avenge any injury done to his 
brothers and sisters, to rescue any of them if carried into 
captivity, even though it were at the cost of his own life, 
if he could not do it by the payment of a price. Gohal is 
the word, in the O.T., translated ‘redeemer, and some- 
times ‘kinsman,’ as also ‘avenger.’ But, whichever word 
is used, it conveys some aspect of the office of the Gohal. 
It is very likely that Kain repudiated this office, when he 
said, ‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’ or there would have 
been no point in his answer to the question, ‘Where is 
Abel, thy brother?’ And perhaps, too, it was instituted in 
order to prefigure the incarnate Elohim, as the eldest brother 
of the human family, rescuing His brethren from sin and 
death, by the sacrifice of Himself in the conflict. 

By the fall of man, through his disregard of the needful 
test, he is looked upon as severed from God, and as having 
transferred his allegiance to the god of this world; the con- 
sequence of which is, the misery of the human family, and 
the disorder of man’s circumstances and surroundings. The 
object of redemption is to deliver him from this condition, 
and to bring him back to his allegiance to God, to his 
primitive holiness and happiness, and evermore to preserve 
him in them. 
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Whence is man’s help to be found? He cannot aid him- 
self, for he is helpless. Besides, reform can never arise 
from self resources, even if there is a wish for it, which is 
not the case with fallen man. Help and reform must come, 
if at all, from without. 

This was the state and condition of man when Deity 
deliberated, so to speak, concerning what was best to be done 
with him. Let us retrace a few steps, that, as in a focus, 
we may see the difficulties of the case. 

Man’s moral nature, necessitated a suitable test of loyalty 
to his Maker and King. 

A test, however, carries with it a threat of disastrous 
consequences if it should be disregarded ; whilst it serves 
also as an incentive to obedience. 

In the case of man, the threat was certain death. 

Man failed in his duty, and incurred the threatened 
penalty. 

What now was to be done ? 

If the penalty is executed, Adam and Eve must die; and 
then the human race could not be propagated. 

If God, by an arbitrary prerogative of forgiveness, averts 
the penalty, then what becomes of His threat? And if He 
is not true to His threat of evil, how can any of His 
creatures be certain that He will keep His promise of good ? 
Then, too, if He breaks His threat, or His promise, He is 
not true. Besides this, in such an event He either would 
have made a foolish threat, which He did not intend to 
execute, or, if He intended it, then, when the time came, 
He found Himself unable to carry it out. 

Then, as He is the only God, and as His creatures must 
worship some God, they would have to worship a God who 
had shown Himself feeble, able to be baffled, and, worse than 
all, a God who did not keep His word. 

Then, as men cannot be better than the God they believe 
in and worship, all of them must be feeble, irresolute, and 
falsifiers of their word. On the supposition, however, which 
we are making for the moment, they are but following the 
example of their God. 
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Then, again, what must be the social state of that com- 
munity, who have this Lord for their God ? 

Many have advocated the plan of pardon by mere pre- 
rogative power. Have they considered all these inevitable 
consequences? If not, will they advocate their plan still? 
If they have, then is their judgment to be regarded ? 

But God is a God of truth; and if His nature could have 
allowed Him to break His word, or in any respect to act un- 
wisely, He would not have pursued a course which must have 
entailed all these consequences. 

Here, then, in few words, is the state of the case. Man 
needed pardon; God could not consistently pardon him by 
a mere exercise of will; and if He pardons at all, it must be 
by some plan which shall not violate His truth. 

The plan of redemption is exactly what is required if 
an adequate and willing substitute can be found. Again 
our Elohim is presented to us. He is every way fitted for 
the work of redemption. He is the head of our family, is our 
Gohal. Weare in bondage. He alone can deliver us. He 
has only to become incarnate. Is he willing? Yes: 
‘Lo, I come to do thy will, O God.’ This was part of the 
work which, as Elohim, He was set apart to do, and which 
He undertook to do. In the fulness of time He was born of 
a woman, made under law, that He might redeem those who 
were under a broken law; and that we might receive the 
adoption of sons. He suffered the just for the unjust that 
He might bring us to God; and He, Who knew no sin, was 
made a sin offering for us that we might be made the right- 
eousness of God in Him. This was the only possible plan. 
They who accept it shall live for ever; whilst they who, 
having received an offer of it, reject it, must die for ever. 
The fittest only survive. 

It may, perhaps, cause surprise that no consideration 
arising from justice is here brought forward. We cannot, 
however, assent to the common opinion, that justice could 
demand the sinner’s doom, without any admixture of pity; 
for, when man was once in existence, the dictate of justice 
would be to do him good, though not equal good to all his 
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kind. Justice, therefore, did not demand, and could not 
demand, that nothing but wrath and fury should be poured 
out upon the sinner, and no mercy at all. We shall presently 
see, that man was the victim of sin, and, in some measure, of 
his circumstances, and that this fact would suggest some 
exercise of pity. In our utterances on this subject, we have 
confounded wrath with justice. Wrath is not the essence of 
justice, but only an accident of it. Justice is one of 
Jehovah’s eternal, unchangeable attributes, and would have 
been the same if sin and wrong had never been committed, and 
if He had had no occasion to show a grain of anger. The 
same, however, cannot be said of His wrath or anger. This 
would never have been called forth if there had not been 
wrongdoing. It is irreverent, and no small error, to make 
justice and mercy antagonistic to each other, in the ques- 
tion of man’s redemption. Mercy interfered to save man 
from deserved wrath ; but so far was justice averse from this, 
that it could join in mercy’s plea. 

There is another phase of this subject which must not 
be omitted, and which would seem to make it appear, that 
for certain necessary and important purposes the existence 
of evil was needed. The welfare of all intelligent, moral 
creatures depends entirely, at first, and mainly afterwards, 
upon the true knowledge of God, and this whether we look 
at them individually or socially. He can be known to us 
only by His works and ways, unless He is pleased to tell us, 
In some way, about Himself. Unless he is fully developed 
to us, our knowledge of Him, in His nature and attributes, 
must be imperfect, and, so far, erroneous; and this would 
result in our ruin. Now it is not creative processes of any 
kind, that can develop all the qualities of God; and if He 
does no more than create and uphold us, we cannot know 
Him correctly. He has other attributes, besides those 
required for creation. He has mercy and pity, and these also 
must find exercise, if He is to be accurately developed to us ; 
and He must, therefore, do some work of mercy and pity if 
these qualities are to be exhibited to us. But then, mercy 
can be exercised only on a guilty object, and pity can be 
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shown only on a miserable one; and thus it would appear 
that sin, and its consequent misery, must come into existence. 

To put it shortly, if there are no intelligent beings, God 
cannot be known at all; if there are intelligent beings, their 
welfare will depend upon knowing the whole of His attributes. 
But two of His attributes are mercy and pity. These cannot 
be exercised except upon an object who is guilty and miser- 
able; therefore, a guilty, miserable object, is requisite for 
the necessary exhibition of these attributes. We do not 
shrink from saying that all this makes not only the Creation 
of man, but also his Fall and Redemption, necessary for the 
exhibition of all the Godhead. Indeed, things could not have 
been, and ought not to have been, otherwise than what they 
are. 

But this conclusion will be abhorrent to some minds, for 
they will say, It makes God the Author of sin, and yet makes 
sin, to be no sin to man. We first ask, Are the various pro- 
positions above laid down true or not ? Can they be disproved ? 
Let an objector try the experiment, and prove that God could 
have been fully developed without His work of redemption ; 
and that man might have been redeemed even if he had not 
fallen. We venture to think that this never can be done. 
The first question, then, is,. What is truth? not what infer- 
ences will be drawn, perhaps erroneously, from it. God’s 
premiss is always true; man’s inference may not be so. We 
would rather say with Solomon, ‘God made man upright but 
he hath found out many inventions,’ than, like the objector, to 
infer that God found out the inventions. There is a wide 
difference between God, as the Permitter of evil in order to 
bring about a great good, which could not be otherwise 
achieved, and God, as the Maker of evil. The former may 
be inferred from the above premisses; the latter not. As to 
inferring from the above conclusion that sin is not sin in 
man, what can be more illogical? If sin had not been sin, 
how could man have been redeemed from its tyranny? The 
need of the development of the Godhead does not imply 
that sin is not sin, any more than the need, that the skill of 
the physician should be developed, implies that disease is not 
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disease. The sequence is not, Redemption is necessary to 
develop certain things, therefore sin shall exist; but Sin in 
the nature of things will necessarily exist, therefore redemp- 
tion shall follow. 

It is not needful to the subject, but the remark will not 
be inappropriate, that we shall have somewhat to adjust our 
minds with respect to one relation in which sin stands to us. 
Sin is the aggressor; we are its victims, as hinted above. Sin 
did not originally spring from man. If the tempter had let 
the first happy pair alone, they would never have sent for him. 
Nor were they self tempted; neither did they put themselves 
into the way of temptation. It was Satan that made the 
attack upon them, and they were victimised. Eve truly said, 
‘The serpent beguiled me, and I did eat.? ‘The woman was 
deceived,’ writes St. Paul; and though ‘Adam was not de- 
ceived,’ but disobeyed with open eyes, yet his temptation was 
very strong, as shown in the Notes on Gen. iii. Now, although 
this could not excuse their guilt, yet it made them objects of 
pity; and Jehovah did pity them, and showed His pity by 
clothing them, and by giving them a promise of a Deliverer. 
Yes, the guilty pair were as much to be pitied as blamed. And 
is the case much different with respect to ourselves? Could we 
have prevented the taint of sin with which we were born, or our 
native helplessness against evil? or can we alter circumstances 
or lessen the strength of temptation? If we allow these 
considerations to excuse our faults, we are utterly wrong ; but 
if, while hating them, we look on ourselves as the victims of 
sin, we shall be comforted and strengthened in our resolutions 
and struggles against our dire foe. God notices the conflict, 
and pities us; for, ‘like as a father pitieth his children, so 
doth the Lord pity those that fear Him ; for He knoweth our 
frame, He remembereth that we are dust.’ Yes, we also are 
as much to be pitiedas blamed. Only let us put on the whole 
armour of God, and we shall be more than conquerors through 
Him that loved us. 

The above paragraphs describe the nature and grounds of 
redemption ; and none can sensibly question its necessity for 
man. Will God resort to it? The case of man presents an 
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opportunity of developing by exercise the yet unmanifested 
moral attributes of God. Why should He not do it by that 
process which we call redemption? The order of the universe 
cannot be complete without man; nor without man in a re- 
deemed state, and himself by this means made complete. As 
long as he is fallen, and a violator of law, the world will be 
in confusion; but with man rescued and restored, the world 
would be in order and glory. This is as much a law of nature 
asany other. That investigation and discovery have not been 
turned towards the science of redemption, and that we have 
not made sufficient progress to understand it, as well as other 
natural laws, does not weigh against it, any more than the 
same kind of deficiency has weighed against those which 
former generations have overlooked, but which we have in- 
vestigated and consequently discovered and believed. Let 
the high creational status and rank of man be considered— 
that he was made only a little lower than Elohim; let account 
be taken of his liabilities, arising from the fact that, notwith- 
standing his high dignity, he could be no more than a crea- 
ture; let the need of his being kept in living existence be also 
reflected on; then let sound philosophy and clear, impartial 
logic show what there really is against his redemption. The 
work is worthy of God; it gives opportunity for a necessary 
development of certain divine attributes, which must be at- 
tended with good effect; man needs it, and in a manner 
deserves it, and it would set all things ultimately right and 
in order. Surely opposition to it from any quarter must be 
factious and wrong, not reasonable and natural, especially as, 
through this glorious plan, all evil shall be absent, and all 
good shall be present, in the new heavens and the new earth, 
when place shall be no longer found for the former. 

This scheme, and work, of redemption are the grandest 
which the human mind can contemplate; though man could 
never have devised the one nor have executed the other. It 
was great to create a world, it was greater to redeem mankind. 
At first sight, the salvation of man appeared to come into 
conflict with God’s truth; and we could never have told how 
to harmonise the two. But the plan of a Gohal, a Redeemer, 
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a Substitute, solved the problem. He paid our debt, and 
bore the punishment due to our sins. Upon Him was laid 
the iniquity of us all. Thus man is saved, Deity is glorified, 
and the world is benefited. 

Yes; the world is benefited. It is too generally sup- 
posed, that Jesus, by His atonement, bought back for us 
only what is understood by spiritual things. But the efficacy 
of His work extended much further. Temporal blessings 
flow to us from the cross, as well as spiritual ones. Even 
those who reject Him, are beholden to Him for their daily 
and hourly mercies; and scientists, of all departments, owe 
all their knowledge and discoveries to Him. For their 
very existence they are, moment by moment, dependent on 
Him. There is neither Jew nor Greek, Barbarian, Scythian, 
Bond, or Free, but Christ is all things to all men. Though, 
however, they deny Him, and reject His freely proffered 
spiritual blessings of another life, yet He tries to make them 
happy in this; and if man’s policy did not counteract God’s 
arrangements, all would have enough for body and mind. 
How like a kind, tender, Father is He? How like grateful, 
loving, obedient, children should we be ? 
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BAKER (Sir Sherston, Bart.)—HAatvecx’s INTERNATIONAL Law ; or, 
Rules Regulating the Intercourse of States in Peace and War. A New Edition, 
revised, with Notes and Cases, 2 vols. Demy 8vo. price 38s. 


THE LAWS RELATING TO QUARANTINE. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 125. 62. 
BALDWIN (Capt. J. H.)\—THE LARGE AND SMALL GAME OF BENGAL 


AND THE NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES OF INDIA, «to. With numerous 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Price 21s. 


BALLIN (Ada S. and F. L.\—A HeEsrew GRAMMAR. With Exercises 
selected from the Bible. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


BARCLAY (Edgar)— Mountain Lire IN ALGERIA. Crown 4to. 
With numerous Illustrations by Photogravure. Cloth, price 16s. 


BARLOW (F. W.) M.4.—THE ULTIMATUM OF PeEssiMIsM. An Ethical 
Study. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 
BARNES (Willtam)—AN OUTLINE OF ENGLISH SPEECHCRAFT. Crown 
8vo. price 45. 
OUTLINES OF REDECRAFT (Locic). With English Wording. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 35. 


BARTLEY(G. C. T.)—Domestic Economy : Thrift in Every-Day Life. 
Taught in Dialogues suitable for children of all ages. Small cr. 8vo. price 2s. 


BAUR (Ferdinánd) Dr. Ph., Professor in Maulbronn.—A. PHILOLOGICAL 
INTRODUCTION TO GREEK AND LATIN FOR STUDENTS. Translated and 
adapted from the German by C. KEGAN PAUL, M.A., and the Rev. E. D. 
STONE, M.A. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


BAYNES (Rev. Canon R. H.)—AT THE COMMUNION TiME. A Manual 
for Holy Communion. With a preface by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Derry and Raphoe. Cloth, price 1s. 6d, 


BELLARS (Rev. W.)--THE TESTIMONY OF CONSCIENCE TO THE TRUTH 
AND DIVINE ORIGIN OF THE CHRISTIAN REVELATION. Eurney Prize 
Essay. Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 35. 6d. 


BELLINGHAM (Henry) M.P.—SoctaL ASPECTS OF CATHOLICISM 
AND PROTESTANTISM IN THEIR CIVIL BEARING UPON NATIONS. Translated 
and adapted from the French of M. le Baron de Haulleville. With a preface 
by His Eminence Cardinal Manning. Second and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo. price 35. 6d. 


BENN (Alfred W.)—TueE GREEK PHILOSOPHERS. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 


cloth, price 28s. 


BENT (J. Theodore)—GENOA : How the Republic Rose and Fell. With 


Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 18s. 


BLOOMFIELD (The Lady)—REMINISCENCES OF CouRT AND DIPLo- 
MATIC LIFE. With 3 Portraits and 6 Illustrations. Third Edition. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo. cloth, price 28s. 
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BLUNT (The Ven. Archdeacon)\—TuHE Divine Patriot, AND OTHER 


SERMONS, Preached in Scarborough and in Cannes. Crown Svo. cloth, 6s. 
BLUN] (Wilfrid S.\—TuHe Future oF IsLaM. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
BONWICK (/.) F.R.G.S.—PyRamID Facts AND FanciEs. Crown 8vo. 


price 5s. 
EcypriaAN BELIEF AND MODERN THOUGHT. Large post 8vo. cloth, 
price 10s. 6d. 


BOUVERIE-PUSEY (S. E. B.)\—PERMANENCE AND EVOLUTION. An 
Inquiry into the supposed Mutability of Animal Types. Crown 8vo. cloth, 55. 


BOWEN (H. C.) M.A.—STuDIES IN ENGLISH, for the use of Modern 
Schools. Third Edition. Small crown 8vo. price Is. 6d. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, price IS. 
BRIDGETT (Rev. T, £.)— History oF THE HoLY EUCHARIST IN 


GREAT BRITAIN. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 18s. 

BRODRICK (the Hon. G. C.)—Potiticat Stupies. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
price 145. 

BROOKE (Rev. S. A.)—LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE LATE Rev. F. W. 
ROBERTSON, M.A. Edited by. 


I. Uniform with Robertson’s Sermons. 2 vols. With Steel Portrait. Price 7s. 6d. 
II. Library Edition. 8vo. With Portrait. Price 12s. 
III. A Popular Edition. In 1 vol. 8vo. price 6s. 
THE SPIRIT OF THE CHRISTIAN Lire. A New Volume of Sermons. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
THE FiGHT oF FAITH. Sermons preached on various occasions 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
THEOLOGY IN THE ENGLISH PoEts.—Cowper, Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
and Burns. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo. price 5s. 
CHRIST IN MODERN LiFe. Sixteenth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo. price 5s. 
SERMONS. First Series. Twelfth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 
price 55. 
SERMONS. Second Series. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 
price 5s. 
BROOKE (W. G.) M.A.—TuHE Pusitic Worsuip REGULATION ACT. 
With a Classified Statement of its Provisions, Notes, and Index. Third 
Edition, revised and corrected. Crown 8vo. price 35. 6d. 


Six Privy CounciL JUDGMENTS—1850-72. Annotated by. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. price 9s. 
BROWN (kev. J. Baldwin) B.A.—Tsae HIGHER Lire. Its Reality, 
Experience, and Destiny. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. price 5s. 
DocTRINE OF ANNIHILATION IN THE LIGHT OF THE GOSPEL OF 
Love. Five Discourses. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 
THE CHRISTIAN Poticy oF Lire. A Book for Young Men of 
Business. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 35. 6d. 
BROWN (J. Croumbie) LL.D.—REBOISEMENT IN FRANCE; or, Records 
of the Replanting of the Alps, the Cevennes, and the Pyrenees with Trees, 
Herbage, and Bush. Demy 8vo. price 12s. 6d. 


THE HYDROLOGY OF SOUTHERN AFRICA. Demy 8vo. price ros. 64 
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BROWN (S. Borton) B.A.—THE Fire BaptisM OF ALL FLESH; or, 
the Coming Spiritual Crisis of the Dispensation. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 

BROWNE (W. R.)\—THE INSPIRATION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. With 
a Preface by the Rev. J. P. Norris, D.D. Fep. 8vo. cloth, price 25. 6d. 

BURCKHARDT (/Jacob)\—THE CIVILIZATION OF THE PERIOD OF THE 
RENAISSANCE IN ITALY. Authorised translation, by S. G. C. Middlemore. 
2 vols. Deiny 8vo. price 245. 

BURTON (Mrs. Richard)—TueE INNER LIFE OF SyRIA, PALESTINE, AND 
THE Hoty LAND. With Maps, Photographs, and Coloured Plates. Cheaper 
Edition in one volume. Large post 8vo. cloth, price ros. 6a. 

BUSBECQ (Ogier Ghiselin de)—His LIFE AND LETTERS. By CHARLES 
THORNTON FORSTER, M.A., and F. H. BLACKBURNE DANIELL, M.A, 
2 vols. With Frontispieces. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 24s. 

CANDLER (#H.)—TuE GROUNDWORK OF BELIEF. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 7s. 

CARPENTER (Dr. Philip P.)\—His Lire anv Work. Edited by his 
brother, Russell Lant Carpenter. With Portrait and Vignettes. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 75. 6d. 

CARPENTER (W. B.) LL.D., M.D., F.R.S., &¢.—THE PRINCIPLES 
OF MENTAL PuysioLocy. With their Applications to the Training and 
Discipline of the Mind, and the Study of its Morbid Conditions. Illustrated. 
Sixth Edition. 8vo. price 12s. 

CER VANTES—THE INGENIOUS KNIGHT DON QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA. 
A New Translation from the Originals of 1605 and 1608. By A. J. DUFFIELD. 
With Notes. 3 vols. Demy 8vo. price 42s. 

CHE YNE (Rev. T. K.)\—THE PROPHECIES OF ISAlaH. Translated with 
Critical Notes and Dissertations. 2 vols. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. cloth, 

' price 255. 

CLAIRA UT—ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. Translated by Dr. Karnes. 
With 145 Figures. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 45. 6d. 

CLAYDEN (Pf. W.)—ENGLAND UNDER LORD BEACONSFIELD. The 
Political History of the Last Six Years, from the end of 1873 to the beginning 
of 1880. Second Edition, with Index and continuation to March 1880. Demy 
8vo. cloth, price 16s. 

CLODD (Edward) F.R.A.S—THE CHILDHOOD OF THE WORLD: a 
Simple Account of Man in Early Times. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. price 35. 

A Special Edition for Schools. Price Is. 

Tue CHILDHOOD OF RELIGIons. Including a Simple Account of the 
Birth and Growth of Myths and Legends. Ninth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 
price §s. 

A Special Edition for Schools. Price 1s. 6d. 

Jesus OF NAzARETH. With a brief sketch of Jewish History to the 
Time of His Birth. Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 

COGHLAN (jf. Cole) D.D.—THE MoDERN PHARISEE AND OTHER 
SERMONS. Edited by the Very Rev. H. H. Dickinson, D.D., Dean of 
Chapel Royal, Dublin. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

COLERIDGE (Sara)—PHANTASMION. A Fairy Tale. With an Intro- 
ductory Preface by the Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, of Ottery St. Mary. A 
New Edition. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. price 75. 6d. _ 

MEMOIR AND LETTERS OF SARA COLERIDGE. Edited by her Daughter. 
With Index. Cheap Edition. With one Portrait. Price 7s. 6d, 
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COLLECTS EXEMPLIFIED (The)— Being Illustrations from the 


Old and New Testaments of the Collects for the Sundays after Trinity. By 
the Author of ‘A Commentary on the Epistles and Gospels.’ Edited by the 
Rev. JOSEPH JACKSON. Crown 8vo. cloth, price §s. 


COLLINS (Mortimer)—TuE SEcRET OF Lonc Lire. Small crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 35. 6d. 


CONNELL (A. K.)—DISCONTENT AND DANGER IN INDIA. Small crown 
Svo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


COOKE (Prof. J. P.)—Scientiric CULTURE. Crown 8vo. price ıs. 


COOPER (H. J)—TuHE ArT OF FURNISHING ON RATIONAL AND 
ESTHETIC PRINCIPLES, New and Cheaper Edition, Fep. 8vo. cloth, 
price Is. 6d. 

CORFIELD (Professor) M4.D.—HeEattTH. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


CORY (William)—A GuiIDE TO MODERN ENGLISH History. Part I.— 
MDCCCXV.-MDCCCXXX. Demy 8vo. cloth, price gs, Part II.— 
MDCCCXXX.-MDCCCXAXXYV. Price 15s. 


CORY (Col. Arthur)—TuHE Eastern Menace. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 75. 6d. 


COTTERILL (#1. B.)\—AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF POETRY. 
Crown vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


COURTNEY (W. L.)\—THE Metapuysics oF JoHN STUART MILE 
Crown vo. cloth, price 5s. 6d. 


COX (Rev. Sir George W.) M.A., Bart.—A HISTORY oF GREECE FROM THE 
EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE END OF THE PERSIAN WAR. New Edition. 
2 vols. Demy 8vo. price 36s. 


THE MYTHOLOGY OF THE ARYAN Nations. New Edition. Demy 
8vo. price 16s. 

A GENERAL HISTORY OF GREECE FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE 
DEATH OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT, with a sketch of the subsequent History 
to the present time. New Edition. Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 

TALES OF ANCIENTGREECE. New Edition. Small crown 8vo. price 6s. 

ScHOOL HisTory OF GREECE. New Edition. With Maps. Fcp. 8vo. 
price 35. 6d. 

THE GREAT PERSIAN WAR FROM THE HIstToryY OF HERODOTUS. 
New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


A MANUAL OF MYTHOLOGY IN THE FORM OF QUESTION AND ANSWER. 
New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price 35. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE OF COMPARATIVE MYTHOLOGY 
AND FOLK-LORE. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 9s. 


COX (Rev. Sir G. W.) M.A., Bart., and JONES (Eustace Hinton)\— 
POPULAR ROMANCES OF THE MIDDLE AGES. Second Edition, in 1 vol. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


COX (Rev. Samuel)—SatvaTor Munn; or, Is Christ the Saviour of all 
Men? Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. price 5s. 


THE GENESIS OF EVIL, AND OTHER SERMONS, mainly expository. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


A COMMENTARY ON THE Book oF Jos, With a Translation. Demy 
8vo. cloth, price 15s. 
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CRAUFURD (A: H.)—SEEKING FOR LIGHT: Sermons. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 55. 


CRAVEN (Mrs.\—A YEaAR’s MEDITATIONS. Cri 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 
CRA WFURD (Oswald)—PortuGaL, OLD AND NEw. With Illustrations 
and Maps. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 
‘CROZIER ( ge" Beattie) M.B.—Tue RELIGION OF THE FUTURE. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


CycLopapia oF Common Txrncs. Edited by the Rev. Sir GEORGE 
W. Cox, Bart., M.A. . With 500 Illustrations. Third Edition. Large post 
8vo. cloth, price 75. 6d. 

DALTON (John Neale) M.A., R.N.—SERMONS TO NavaL CaDETSs. 
Preached on board H.M.S. ‘Britannia.’ Second Edition. Small crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 3s. 6d. | 


DAVIDSON (Thomas)—TuHE PARTHENON FRIEZE, and other Essays. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. | 
DAVIDSON (Rev. Samuel) D.D., LL.D.—THE NEw TESTAMENT 
TRANSLATED FROM THE LATEST GREEK TEXT OF TISCHENDORF. A New 
and thoroughly revised Edition. Post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
CANON OF THE BIBLE: Its Formation, History, and Fluctuations. 
Third and revised Edition. Small crown 8vo. price 5s. 


THE DOCTRINE OF LAST THINGS, contained inthe New Testament, 
compared with the Notions of the Jews and the Statements of Church Creeds. 
Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


DAVIES (Rev. J. L.) M.A—THEOLOGY AND Moratity. Essays on 


Questions of Belief and Practice. Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


DAWSON (Ge.) M.A—PRAYERS, WITH A DISCOURSE ON PRAYER. 

Edited by his Wife. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 

SERMONS ON DISPUTED POINTS AND SPECIAL Occasions. Edited by 
his Wife. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. price 6s. . 

SERMONS ON DaILy LiFE AND Duty. Edited by his Wife. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 

THE AUTHENTIC GosPEL. A New Volume of Sermons. Edited by 
GEORGE ST. CLAIR. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 

THREE Books oF Gop. Nature, History, and Scripture. Sermons, 
Edited by GEORGE ST. CLAIR. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


DE JONCOURT (Madame Marie)—WHOLESOME COOKERY. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 35. 62. 


DE REDCLIFFE (Viscount Stratford}—WnHy aM I A CHRISTIAN? 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. price 3s. 


DESPREZ (Philip S.) B.D.—DANIEL AND JOHN; or, the Apocalypse of 
the Old and that of the New Testament. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 


DIDON (Rev. Father)—SciENcE wiTHouT Gop. ‘Translated from the 
French by RosA CORDER. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 

DOWDEN (Edward) LL.D.—SHAaAKSPERE: a Critical Study of his Mind 
and Art. Sixth Edition. Post 8vo. price 12s. 


STUDIES IN LITERATURE, p89 2877: Second Editicn. Large post 
Svo. price 6s.. 
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DRE WRY (G. 0.) M.D.—THE CoMMON-SENSE MANAGEMENT OF THE 
STOMACH. Fifth Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 

DREWRY (G. 0.) M.D., and BARTLETT (H. C.) Ph.D., F. C.S. 

CuP AND PLATTER : or, Notes on Food and its Effects. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Small 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 

DUFFIELD (A. J.\—Don QUIXOTE : HIS CRITICS AND COMMENTATORS. 
With a brief account of the minor works of MIGUEL DE CERVANTES SAAVEDRA, 
and a statement of the aim and end of the greatest of them all. A handy 
book for general readers. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

DU MONCEL (Count)—TuHE TELEPHONE, THE MICROPHONE, AND THE 
PHONOGRAPH. With 74 Illustrations. Second Edition. Small crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 5s. 

EDGEWORTH (fF. Y.)\—MaTHEMATICAL PsycHics. An Essay on 
the Application of Mathematics to Social Science. Demy 8vo. cloth, 75. 6d. 

EDIS (Robert W.) F.S.A. &c.—DECORATION AND FURNITURE OF TOWN 
Houses : a Series of Cantor Lectures, delivered before the Society of Arts, 
1880. Amplified and Enlarged. ‘With 29 Full-page Illustrations and numerous 
Sketches. Second Edition. Square 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 6d. 

EDUCATIONAL CODE OF THE PRUSSIAN NATION, IN ITS PRESENT Form. 
In accordance with the Decisions of the Common Provincial Law, and with 
those of Recent Legislation. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

EpucaTIOon Lisprary. Edited by PHiLip MacGNnus :— 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF EDUCATIONAL THEORIES. 
By Oscar BROWNING, M.A. Second Edition. Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

Joun Amos Comenius : his Life and Educational Work. By Prof. 
S. S. LAURIE, A.M. Cloth, price 35. 6d. 

OLD GREEK EpucaTION. By the Rev. Prof. Mauarry, M.A. Cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. , , , 

SCHOOL MANAGEMENT ; including a General View of the Work of 
Education, Organization, and Discipline. By JOSEPH LANDON. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 6s. 

ELSDALE (Henry)—Stupies IN TENNYSON’s IpyLLs. Crown 8vo. 
price 55. 

ELYOT (Sir Thomas)—TuHeE BokE NAMED THE GOUERNOUR. Edited 
from the First Edition of 1531 by HENRY HERBERT STEPHEN CROFT, M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law, With Portraits of Sir Thomas and Lady Elyot, copied by 
permission of her Majesty from Holbein’s Original Drawings at Windsor Castle. 
2 vols. Fcp. to. cloth, price 50s. 

ERANUS. A COLLECTION OF EXERCISES IN THE ALCAIC AND SAPPHIC 
METRES. Edited by F. W. CORNISH, Assistant Master at Eton. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 2s. 

EVANS (Mark)—THE STory OF OUR FATHER’S LOVE, told to Children. 
Fifth and Cheaper Edition, With Four Illustrations. Fcp. 8vo. price 15. 6d. 

A Book OF COMMON PRAYER AND WORSHIP FOR HOUSEHOLD USE, 
compiled exclusively from the Holy Scriptures. Second Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 
price Is. ; 

THE GosPEL OF HoME Lire. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 6d. 

THE Krino’s Story-Book. In Three Parts. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, price 
Is. 6d, each. 

#.* Parts I. and II. with Eight Illustrations and Two Picture Maps, now ready. 

‘FAN KWAE' at CANTON BEFORE TREATY Days, 1825-1844. By 


AN OLD RESIDENT. With Frontispieces. Crown 8vo. price 55. 
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FELKIN (HH. M.)—TeEcHNIcaL EDUCATION IN A SAXON Town. Pub- 
lished for the City and Guilds of London Institute for the Advancement of 
Technical Education. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 


FIELD ( Horace) B.A, Lond.—THE ULTIMATE TRIUMPH OF CHRISTIANITY. 
Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6¢ 


FLORE DICE (W. H.\—A MonTH AMONG THE MERE IRISH. Small 


crown vo, cloth, price $s. 


FOLKESTONE RITUAL Case : the Arguments, Proceedings, Judgment, and 
Report. Demy 8vo. price 25s. 

FORMBY (Rev. Henry)—ANCIENT ROME AND ITS CONNECTION WITH 
THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION : An Outline of the History of the City from its 
First Foundation down to the Erection of the Chair of St. Peter, A.D. 42-47. 
With numerous Illustrations of Ancient Monuments, Sculpture, and Coinage, 
and of the Antiquities of the Christian Catacombs. Royal 4to. cloth extra, 
42. 10s; roxburgh half-morocco, £2. 125. 6d. | 

FRASER (Donald)—EXCHANGE TABLES OF STERLING AND INDIAN 
RUPEE CURRENCY, upon a new and extended system, embracing Values from 
One Farthing to One Hundred Thousand Pounds, and at rates progressing, in 
Sixteenths of a Penny, from Is. 9d. to 2s. 34. per Rupee. Royal 8vo. price 
Tos. 6d, 

FRISWELL (J. Hain)\—Tue Betrer SELF. Essays for Home Life. 
Crown 8vo. price 6s. 

GARDINER (Samuel R.) and J. BASS MULLINGER, M.A.— 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF ENGLISH History. Large crown 8vo. 
cloth, price gs. | 

GARDNER (Dorsey) — QuaTRE Bras, LIGNy, AND WaTERLOO. A 
Narrative of the Campaign in Belgium, 1815. With Maps and Plans. Demy 
8vo. cloth, 16s. 

GARDNER (J) M.D.—Uoncevity: THE MEANS OF PROLONGING 
LIFE AFTER MIDDLE AGE. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. Small 
crown 8vo. price 4s. 

GEDDES (James)\—HIsTORY OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF JOHN DE 
Witt, Grand Pensionary of Holland. Vol. I. 1623—1654. With Portrait. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, price 15s. 


GENNA (£.)—IRRESPONSIBLE PHILANTHROPISTS. Being some Chap- 
ters on the Employment of Gentlewomen. Small crown 8vo. cloth, price, 25.6d. 


GEORGE (Henry)—PRoGRESS AND PovERTY: an Inquiry into the 
Causes of Industrial Depressions, and of Increase of Want with Increase of 


Wealth. The Remedy. Second Edition. Post 8vo. cloth, price 75. 6d. 
*,* Also a Cheap Edition, sewed, price 6a. 


GILBERT (Mrs.}—AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND OTHER MEMORIALS. Edited 
by Josiah Gilbert. Third and Cheaper Edition. With Steel Portrait and 
several Wood Engravings. Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 

GLOVER (F) M.A.—ExEMPLA LATINA. A First Construing Book with 
Short Notes, Lexicon, and an Introduction to the Analysis of Sentences. Fcp. 
8vo. cloth, price 2s. 

GODWIN ( William)—Tue GENIUS OF CHRISTIANITY UNVEILED. Being 
Essays never before published. Edited, with a Preface, by C. Kegan Paul, 
Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
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GOLDSMID (Sir Francis Henry) Bart., Q.C., M.P.—MEMOIR OF. 
Second Edition, revised, with Portrait. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


GOODENOUGEH (Commodore J. G.\—MEMorR OF, with Extracts from 


his Letters and Journals. Edited by his Widow. With Steel Engraved 
Portrait. Square 8vo. cloth, price 55. 


*,* Also a Library Edition with Maps, Woodcuts, and Steel Engraved Portrait. 
Square post 8vo. price 145. 


GOSSE (Edmund W.)—Stupits IN THE LITERATURE OF NORTHERN 
Evrore, With a Frontispiece designed and etched by Alma Tadema. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Large post 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


GOULD (Rev. S. Baring) M.A.—THE VICAR OF MorRWENSTOW: a Memoir 


of the Rev. R. S. Hawker. With Portrait. Third Edition, revised. Square 
post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


GERMANY, PRESENT AND Past. New and Cheaper Edition. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


GOWAN (Mayor Walter E.) — A. Ivanorr’s Russian GRAMMAR. 


(16th Edition), Translated, enlarged, and arranged for use of Students of the 
Russian Language. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


GRAHAM (William) M._A.—THuE CREED oF SCIENCE, Religious, Moral, 


and Social. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 


GRIFFITH (Thomas) A.M.—THE GOSPEL OF THE DIVINE LIFE: a 
Study of the Fourth Evangelist. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 14s. 


GRIMLEY (Rev. H. NV.) M.A.—TReEMapoc SERMONS, CHIEFLY ON THE 


SPIRITUAL BODY, THE UNSEEN WORLD, AND THE DIVINE HUMANITY. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


GRUNER (M. L.\—Sruvies oF BLast FURNACE PHENOMENA. Trans- 
lated by L. D. B. Gorvon, F.R.S.E., E.G.S. Demy 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


GURNEY (kev. Archer)\—Worvs OF FAITH AND CHEER. A Mission 


of Instruction and Suggestion. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


HAECKEL (Prof. Ernst)—Tue History oF CReaTIon. — Translation 
revised by Professor E. RAY LANKESTER, M.A., F.R.S. With Coloured Plates 
and Genealogical Trees of the various groups of both plants and animals, 
2 vols. Second Edition. Post 8vo. cloth, price 32s. 


THE HISTORY OF THE EVOLUTION OF MAN. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. 2vols. Post 8vo. price 32s. 


FREEDOM IN SCIENCE AND TEACHING. With a Prefatory Note by 
T. H. Hux.ey, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


HALF-CrowN SERIES :— 


A Lost Love., By Anna C. OcLE (Ashford Owen). 
SISTER Dora: a Biography. By MARGARET LONSDALE. 


TRUE WorRDS FOR BRAVE MEN: a Book for Soldiers and Sailors. 
By the late CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


AN INLAND VoyaGE. By R. L. STEVENSON. 
TRAVELS WITH A DoNKEY. By R. L. STEVENSON. 
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HALF-CROWN SERES— continued :— 
A NOOK IN THE APENNINES, By LEADER SCOTT. 
NoTES OF TRAVEL: being Extracts from the Journals of Geant Von 
MOLTKE. 
LETTERS FROM Russia. By Count Von MOLTKE. 
ENGLISH SONNETS. Collected and Arranged by J. DENNIS. 


Lyrics OF Love. FRomM SHAKESPEARE TO TENNYSON. Selected 
and Arranged by W. D. ADAMS. 


Lonpon Lyrics. By F. Locker. 
Home Soxcs FoR QuiET Hours. By the Rev. Canon R. H. Baynes. 


HALLECK'S INTERNATIONAL Law; or, Rules Regulating the Inter- 
course of States in Peace and War. A New Edition, revised, with Notes and 
Cases, by Sir SHERSTON BAKER, Bart. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. price 38s. 


HARTINGTON (The Right Hon. the Marquis of) M.P.—E.EcTION 
SPEECHES IN 1879 AND 1880. With Address to the Electors of North East 
Lancashire. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 35. 6d. 


HAWETS (Rev. H. R.) M.A.—CurRRENT Coin. Materialism—The 


Devil — Crime — Drunkenness — Pauperism — Emotion — Recreation — The 
Sabbath. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. price 5s. 


ARROWS IN THE AiR. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 5s. 

SPEECH IN Season. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 
price $s. 

THOUGHTS FOR THE TIMES. Twelfth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo. price 55. 


UNSECTARIAN FAMILY PRAYERS. New and Cheaper Edition. Fcp. 
8vo. price Is. 6d. 


HAWKINS (Edwards Comerford) — Spirit AND Form. Sermons 
preached in the Parish Church of Leatherhead. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. ~ 


HAYES (A. #.), Junr.—NEw CoLoRADO AND THE SANTA FE TRAIL. 
With Map and 6o Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 9s. 


HELLWALD (Baron F. Von)—TuHeE Russtans IN CENTRAL ASIA. 


A Critical Examination, down to the Present Time, of the Geography and 
History of Central Asia. Translated by Lieut.-Col. THEODORE WIRGMAN, 
LL.B. With Map. Large post 8vo. price 12s. 


HENR Y (Philip)— DIARIES AND LETTERS. Edited by MaTTHEW HENRY 
LEE. Large crown 8vo. cloth, 75. 6d. 


HIDE (Albert)—TuHE AGE To Come. Small crown Svo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


HIME (Mayor H, W. L.) R.A,—WaGNERISM : a Protest. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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HINTON (/J.)\—TuE Pace oF THE Puysictan. To which is added 
EssAYS ON THE LAW OF HUMAN LIFE, AND ON THE RELATIONS BETWEEN 
ORGANIC AND INORGANIC Wor.ps. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
price 35. 6d. : 

PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGIon. Selections from the MSS. of the late 
JAMES HINTON, Edited by CAROLINE HADDON. Crown 8vo. cloth, §s. 
PuysioLoGy FOR PracticaL Use. By Various Writers. With 

go Illustrations. Third and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. price 55. 
AN ATLAS OF DISEASES OF THE MEMBRANA TyMPANI. With Descrip- 
tive Text. Post 8vo. price £6. 6s. 


THE QUESTIONS OF AURAL SURGERY. With Illustrations. 2 vols. 
Post 8vo. price 125. 6d. 

CHAPTERS ON THE ART OF THINKING, AND OTHER Essays. With an 
Introduction by SHADWORTH Hopcson. Edited by C. H. HINTon. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 8s. 6d. 

THE Mystery OF Pain. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. cloth limp, rs. 


LIFE AND LETTERS. Edited by ExLiice Hopkins, with an Intro- 
duction by Sir W. W. GuLt, Bart., and Portrait engraved on Steel by C. H. 
JEENS. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. price 8s. 6d. 


HOOPER (Mary)—ULittLte Dinners: How To SERVE THEM WITH 
ELEGANCE AND Economy. Seventeenth Edition. Crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 

COOKERY FOR INVALIDS, PERSONS OF DELICATE DIGESTION, AND 
CHILDREN. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. price 25. 6d. 

Every-Day Meats. Being Economical and Wholesome Recipes for 
Breakfast, Luncheon, and Supper. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 2s. 6d. 

HOPKINS (Ellice)}—Lire AND LETTERS OF JAMES HINTON, with an 
Introduction by Sir W. W. GULL, Bart., and Portrait engraved on Steel by 
C. H. JEENs, Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. price 8s. 6d. 


WoRK AMONGST WORKING MEN. Fourth Edition. Crown ŝvo. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ZIORNER (The Misses)—Wa.ks IN FLORENCE. A New and thoroughly 
Revised Edition. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth limp. With Illustrations. 
VoL. I.—Churches, Streets, and Palaces. Price ros. 6d. 
VoL. II.—Public Galleries and Museums. Price 5s. 


HOSPITALIER (E.)—TuE MODERN APPLICATIONS OF ELECTRICITY. 


Translated and Enlarged by JULIUS MAIER, Ph.D, With 170 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, price 16s. 


HIOUSEHOLD READINGS ON PROPHECY. By A Layman. Small crown 
8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d, 


HUGHES (Henry)—TuHeE REDEMPTION OF THE WoRLD. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 35. 6d. 


HULL (Edmund C. P.\—TuHeE European 1N Inpia. With a Medical 
Guide for Anglo-Indians. . By R. S. Marr, M.D., F.R.C.S.E. Third 
Edition, Revised and Corrected. Post 8vo. price 6s. 


HUNTINGFORD (Rev. E.) D.C.L.—Tue Apocatyrse, With a 
Commentary and Introductory Essay. Demy 8vo. cloth, 9s. 
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HUTTON (Arthur) M.A.—TuHE ANGLICAN MINISTRY: its Nature and 


Value in relation to the Catholic Priesthood. With a Preface by His Eminence 
Cardinal Newman. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 145. 


HUTTON (Charles F.)— Unconscious TESTIMONY ; OR, THE SILENT 


WITNESS OF THE HEBREW TO THE TRUTH OF THE HISTORICAL SCRIP- 
TURES. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


JENKINS (E.) and RAYMOND (J)—Tue ARCHITECT'S LEGAL 


HANDBOOK, Third Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


JENKINS (Rev. R. C.) M.A.—THE PRIVILEGE OF PETER and the Claims 


of the Roman Church confronted with the Scriptures, the Councils, and the 
Testimony of the Popes themselves. Fcp. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


JERVIS (Rev. W. Henley)—Tue GALLICAN CHURCH AND THE REvo- 


LUTION. A Sequel to the History of the Church of France, from the Con- 
cordat of Bologna to the Revolution. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 18s. 


JOEL (£.)—A Consu.’s MANUAL AND SHIPOWNER’S AND SHIPMASTER’S 
PRACTICAL GUIDE IN THEIR TRANSACTIONS ABROAD. With Definitions of 
Nautical, Mercantile, and Legal Terms; a Glossary of Mercantile Terms in 
English, French, German, Italian, and Spanish ; Tables of the Money, Weights, 
and Measures of the Principal Commercial Nations and their Equivalents in 
British Standards; and Forms of Consular and Notarial Acts. Demy 8vo. 


cloth, price 12s. 

JOHNSTONE (C. F.) M.A.—HistoricaL ApstTracts: being Outlines 
of the History of some of the less known States of Europe. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 75. 6d. | 

JOLLY (William) F.R.S.E. — Joun Duncan, Scotch Weaver and 


Botanist. With Sketches of his Friends and Notices of his Times. With 
Portrait. Large crown 8vo. cloth, price 9s. 


JONES (C. A.)—THE ForEIGN FREAKS OF Five FRIENDS. With 30 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


JONES (Lucy)— PuppINGs AND SWEETS; being Three Hundred and 


Sixty-five Receipts approved by experience. Crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


JOYCE (P. W.) LL.D. &¢c.—O.p Certic Romances. Translated from 
the Gaelic. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 75. 6. 


JOYNES (J. L.)—THE ADVENTURES OF A TOURIST IN IRELAND. Small 


crown vo. cloth, price 2s. 64. 


KAUFMANN (Rev. M.) B.A.—SociaLis™ : Its Nature, its Dangers, and 
its Remedies considered. Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


Uroptas ; or, Schemes of Social Improvement, from Sir Thomas More 
to Karl Marx. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


KAY (Joseph)—FREE TRADE IN Lanp. Edited by his Widow. With 


Preface by the Right Hon. JOHN BRIGHT, M.P. Sixth Edition. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


KEMPIS (Thomas @)—O¥y THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. Parchment 
Library Edition, 6s.; or vellum, 75. 6¢. The Red Line Edition, fcp. 8vo. 
cloth, red edges, price 2s. 6¢. The Cabinet Edition, small 8vo. cloth, red. 
edges, price 1s. 6d. The Miniature Edition, 32mo. cloth, red edges, price Is.. 

** All the above Editions may be had in various extra bindings. 
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KENT (C.)—Corona CATHOLICA AD PETRI SUCCESSORIS PEDES 
OBLATA. DE SuMMI PonTiFIcis LEonis XIII. ASSUMPTIONE EPIGRAMMA. 
In Quinauaginta Linguis. Fep. gto. cloth, price 15s. 

KERNER (Dr. A.)—FLOWERS AND THEIR UNBIDDEN GUESTs. Trans- 
lation edited by W. OcLE, M.A., M.D. With Illustrations. Square 8vo. 
cloth, price 9s. s 

KETTLEWELL (Rev. S\—THomas À KEMPIS AND THE BROTHERS 


OF COMMON LiFe. 2 vols. With Frontispieces. Demy 8vo. cloth, 30s. 


KIDD (Joseph) M.D.—Tue Laws oF THERAPEUTICS ; or, the Science 


and Art of Medicine. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


KINAHAN (G. Henry) M.R.I.A., of H.M.'s Geological Survey.—THE 
GEOLOGY OF IRELAND, with numerous Illustrations and a Geological Map of 
Ireland. Square 8vo. cloth, 155. 


KINGSFORD (Anna) M.D.—TueE Perrect Way IN Diet. A Treatise 
advocating a Return to the Natural and Ancient Food of Race. Small crown 
8vo. cloth, price 2s. * 


KINGSLEY (Charles) M.A.—LETTERS AND MEMORIES OF HIS LIFE. 
Edited by his WIFE. With Two Steel Engraved Portraits and Vignettes. 
Twelfth Cabinet Edition, in 2 vols. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 
ALL Saints’ Day, and other Sermons. Edited by the Rev. W. 
HARRISON. Third Edition. Crown Svo. price 75. 6d. 
TRUE Worps FoR Brave MEN. A Book for Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Libraries. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


KNIGHT (Professor W.)—Stuptes IN PHILOSOPHY AND LITERATURE 
Large post 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

KNOX (Alexander A.)\—THE NEW PLAYGROUND; OT, Wanderings in 
Algeria. New and Cheaper Edition. Large crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 

LAURIE (S. S.)—THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS, and other Educational 
Papers. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

LEE (kev. F. G.) D.C.L.—THE OTHER WorRLD; or, Glimpses of the 
Supernatural. 2 vols. A New Edition. Crown 8vo. price 155. 

LEWIS (Edward Dillon)—A Drart CopDE OF CRIMINAL Law AN 
PROCEDURE. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 21s, 

LINDSAY (W. Lauder) M.D., F-R.S.E., &¢—MIND IN THE LOWER 


ANIMALS IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 32s. 
Vol. I.—Mind in Health. Vol. II.—Mind in Disease. 


LLOYD (Walter)—THe Hore oF THE Wortp: An Essay on Universal 


Redemption. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


LONSDALE (Margaret)—SisterR Dora: a Biography. With Portrait. 
Twenty-fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d, 


LORIMER (Peter) D.D.—JouN KNOX AND THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
His Work in her Pulpit, and his Influence upon her Liturgy, Articles, and 
Parties. Demy 8vo. price 12s. 
JouN WICLIF AND HIS ENGLISH PRECURSORS. By GERHARD VICTOR 
LECHLER. ‘Translated from the German, with additional Notes. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Demy 8vo. price 10s. 6d, 
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LOWDER (Charles)—A Biocraruy. By the Author of ‘St. Teresa.’ 
New and Cheaper Edition. Large crown 8vo. With Portrait. Cloth, 
price 35. 6d. 


MACHIAVELLI (Niccoli)—Tue Prince. Translated from the Italian 


by N. H. T. Small crown 8vo. printed on hand-made paper, cloth, bevelled 
boards, 6s. 


MACKENZIE (Alexander)\—How INDIA 1s GOVERNED. Being an 
Account of England’s work in India. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


MACLACHLAN (Mrs.)\—NoTES aND EXTRACTS ON EVERLASTING 


PUNISHMENT AND ETERNAL LIFE, ACCORDING TO LITERAL INTERPRETA- 
TION. Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 35. 6¢. 


MACNA UGAHT (Rev. John\—Ccana Domini: An Essay on the Lord’s 
Supper, its Primitive Institution, Apostolic Uses, and Subsequent History. 
Demy 8vo. price 145. 

MAGNUS (Mrs.)\—ABovuT THE JEWS SINCE BrBLE Times. From the 
Babylonian Exile till the English Exodus. SfKall crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


MARRIAGE AND MATERNITY; or, Scripture Wives and Mothers. 
Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 45. 6d. 


MATR (R. S.) M.D., F.R.C.S.E.—THE MEDICAL GUIDE FOR ANGLO- 
INDIANS. Being a Compendium of Advice to Europeans in India, relating 
to the Preservation and Regulation of Health. With a Supplement on the 
Management of Children in India. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. limp cloth, 
price 35. 6d. 

MANNING (His Eminence Cardinal)—THeE TRUE STORY OF THE VATICAN 


CoUNCIL. Crown 8vo. price §s. 
Many Voices.—A Volume of Extracts from the Religious Writers of 


Christendom, from the First to the Sixteenth Century. With Biographical 
Sketches. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, red edges, 6s. 


MARKHAM (Capt. Albert Hastings) R.N.—TuHeE GREAT FROZEN SEA: 
A Personal Narrative of the Voyage of the A/ert during the Arctic Expedition 
of 1875-6. With Six Full-page Illustrations, Two Maps, and Twenty-seven 
Woodcuts. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 

A PoLaR RECONNAISSANCE: being the Voyage of the ‘Isbjérn’ to 
Novaya Zemlya in 1879. With Io Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 16s. 


MARTINEAU (Gertrude)\—OvTLINE LESSONS ON Moras. Small 


crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


MtGRATH (Terence)—PicTURES FROM IRELAND. New and Cheaper 


Edition, Crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 


MEREDITH (M. A.) —THEOTOKOS, THE EXAMPLE FOR WOMAN. 


Dedicated, by permission, to Lady AGNES Woop. Revised by the Venerable 
Archdeacon DENISON. 32mo. limp cloth, Is. 6d. 


MILLER (Edward)—Tue History AND DOCTRINES OF IRVINGISM ; 
or, the so-called Catholic and Apostolic Church. 2 vols. Large post 8vo. 
price 25s. 

THE CHURCH IN RELATION TO THE STATE, Large crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
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MILNE ( James)—TABLes OF ExcHancE for the Conversion of Sterling 
Money into Indian and Ceylon Currency, at Ratés from Is. 8d. to 2s. 3d. per 
Rupee. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 42. 2s. 


MINCHIN (J. G.)—Butcaria SINCE THE War: Notes of a Tour in the 
Autumn of 1879. Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 35. 6d. 


MIVART (St. George)—NATURE AND THOUGHT. An Introduction to a 
Natural Philosophy. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

MOCKLER (E.)—A GRAMMAR OF THE BALOOCHEE LANGUAGE, as it is 
spoken in Makran (Ancient Gedrosia), in the Persia-Arabic and Roman 
characters. Fep. 8vo. price 5s. 

MOLESWORTH (WV. Nassau)—HistorRY OF THE CHURCH OF ENG- 
LAND FROM 1660. Large crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

MORELL (J. &.)—Evciip SIMPLIFIED IN METHOD AND LANGUAGE. 
Being a Manual of Geometry. Compiled from the most important French 
Works, approved by the University of Paris and the Minister of Public 
Instruction. Fcp. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


MORSE (E. S.) Ph.D.—First Book or ZooLocy. With numerous 


Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


MUNRO (Mayor-Gen. Sir Thomas) Bart. K.C.B., Governor of Madras. 
SELECTIONS FROM HIS MINUTES AND OTHER OFFICIAL WRITINGS. Edited, 
with an Introductory Memoir, by Sir ALEXANDER ARBUTHNOT, K.C.S.L, 
C.I.E. 2 vols. Demy Svo. cloth, price 30s. 


MURPHY (f. N.)\—THuE Cuair oF PETER; or, the Papacy Considered 
in its Institution, Development, and Organization, and in the Benefits which for 
over Eighteen Centuries it bas conferred on Mankind. Demy 8vo. cloth, 18s. 


NELSON (J. H.) M.A.—A PROSPECTUS OF THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF 


THE H1np0d Law. Demy 8vo. cloth, price gs. 


NEWMAN (J. H.) D.D.—CHARACTERISTICS FROM THE WRITINGS OF. 
Being Selections from his various Works. Arranged with the Author’s 
personal Approval. Sixth Edition. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 

#.# A Portrait of Cardinal Newman, mounted for framing, can be had, price 
as. 6d. 


New WERTHER. By Loki. Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


NICHOLSON (Edward Byron\—THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO THE 
HEBREWS. Its Fragments Translated and Annotated with a Critical Analysis of 
the External and Internal Evidence relating to it. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 9s. 6c. 


A New COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 


THE RIGHTS OF AN ANIMAL. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 35. 6d. 
NICOLS (Arthur) F.G.S., F.R.G.S.— CHAPTERS FROM THE PHYSICAL 


HISTORY OF THE EARTH: an Introduction to Geology and Palzontology. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


NOPS (Marianne)—Cuass Lessons on Euctip. Part I. containing the 
First Two Books of the Elements. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


Nuces: EXERCISES ON THE SYNTAX OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER, 
New Edition in Three Parts. Crown 8vo. each Is. 
*,* The Three Parts can also be had bound together in cloth, price 35. 
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OATES (Frank) F.R.G.S.—MATABELE LAND AND THE VICTORIA FALLS. 
A Naturalist’s Wanderings in the Interior of South Africa. Edited by C. G. 
OaTes, B.A. With numerous Illustrations and 4 Maps. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
price 215. 


OGLE (W) M.D., FR. C. P.—ARISTOTLE ON THE PARTS OF ANIMALS, 
Translated, with Introduction and Notes. Royal 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


OMEARA (Kathleen)\—FREDERIC OZANAM, Professor of the Sorbonne: 
His Life and Work. Second Edition. Crown vo. cloth, price 7s. 6, 


HENRI PERREYVE AND HIS COUNSELS TO THE SICK. Small crown 
8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


OSBORNE (Rev. W. A.)—THE REVISED VERSION OF THE NEw TESTA- 
MENT. A Critical Commentary with Notes upon the Text. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 5s. 


OTTLEY (Henry Bickersteth) THE Great DitEMMA: Christ His own 
Witness or His own Accuser. Six Lectures. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

Our Pusiic ScHOOLS—EToN, Harrow, WincHeEsTER, Rucsy, WEST- 
MINSTER, MARLBOROUGH, THE CHARTERHOUSE. Crown. 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


OWEN (F. M.)—Joun KeEaTs: a Study. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


OWEN (Rev. Robert) B.D.—SANCTORALE CATHOLICUM; or, Book of 
Saints. With Notes, Critical, Exegetical, and Historical, Demy 8vo. cloth, 
price 18s. 

AN ESSAY ON THE COMMUNION OF Saints. Including an Examina- 
tion of the Cultus Sanctorum. Price 2s. 


OXENHAM (Rev. F. Nutcombe)—WHAT 18 THE TRUTH AS TO EVER- 
LASTING PUNISHMENT. Part II. Being an Historical Enquiry into the 
Witness and Weight of certain Anti-Origenist Counciis. Crown 8vo. cloth, 


2s. Od. 
*,* Parts I. and II. complete in one volume, cloth, 7s. 


OXONTIE NSIS—-RoMANISM, PROTESTANTISM, ANGLICANISM. Being a 
Layman’s View of some Questions of the Day. Together with Remarks on 
Dr. Littledale’s ‘ Plain Reasons against Joining the Church of Rome.’ Small 
crown 8vo. cloth, 35. 6d. 


PALMER (the late Willtam)—NOTES OF A VISIT TO RUSSIA IN 1840-41. 


Selected and arranged by JOHN H. CARDINAL NEWMAN, With Portrait. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 85. 6d. 


PARCHMENT LIBRARY. Choicely printed on hand-made paper, limp parch- 
ment antique, 6s. ; vellum, 7s. 6d. each volume. 


FRENCH Lyrics. Selected and Annotated by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
With miniature Frontispiece, designed and etched by H. G. Glindoni. 


THE FaBies OF Mr. JoHN Gay. With Memoir by Austin Dosson, 
and an etched Portrait from an unfinished oil sketch by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 


SELECT LETTERS OF PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. Edited, with an Intro- 
tion, by RICHARD GARNETT. 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR; Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and 
Holy Days throughout the Year. With etched Portrait of the Rev. J. Keble, 
after the Drawing by G. Richmond, R.A. 

B 
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PARCHMENT LiBRARY—continued. . : 
SHAKSPERE’S Works. Now publishing in Twelve Monthly Volumes. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY Essays. Selected and Edited by AUSTIN 
Dosson. With a Miniature Frontispiece by R. Caldecott. 


Q. Horati FLaccr OPERA. Edited by F. A. CORNISH, Assistant 
Master at Eton. With a Frontispiece after a design by L. ALMA TADEMA. 
Etched by LEOPOLD LOWENSTAM. 

EpcarR ALLAN Por’s Poems. With an Essay on his Poetry by 
ANDREW LANG, and a Frontispiece by Linley Sambourne. 

SHAKSPERE’S SONNETS. Edited by Epwarp DowpEN. With a 
Frontispiece etched by Leopold Lowenstam, after the Death Mask. 

ENGLISH ODEs. Selected by EpmMunp W. Gosse. With Frontis- 
piece on India paper by Hamo Thornycroft, A.R.A. 

OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By THOMAS A Kempis. A revised 
Translation. With Frontispiece on India paper, from a Design by W. B. 
Richmond. 

TENNYSON’S THE Prinéess: a Medley. With a Miniature Frontis- 
piece by H. M. Paget, and a Tailpiece in Outline by Gordon Browne. 

Poems: Selected from PERcy ByssHE SHELLEY. Dedicated to Lady 
Shelley. With Preface by RICHARD GARNET and a Miniature Frontispiece. 

TrENNyson’s ‘IN Memoriam.’ With a Miniature Portrait in eaxz-forte 
by Le Rat, after a Photograph by the late Mrs. Cameron. 

*,* The above Volumes may also be had in a variety of leather bindings. 


PARKER ( Joseph) D.D.—THE PaRacLETE: An Essay on the Personality 
and Ministry of the Holy Ghost, with some reference to current discussions. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. price 12s, 

PARR (Capt. H. Hallam, C.M.G.)—A SKETCH OF THE KAFIR AND 
ZuLU Wars: Guadana to Isandhlwana. With Maps. Small crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 55. 

PARSLOE (Joseph) — Ovr Rattways. Sketches, Historical and 
Descriptive. With Practical Information as to Fares and Rates, &c., and a 
Chapter on Railway Reform. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 

PATTISON (Mrs. Mark)\—THE RENAISSANCE OF ARTIN FRANCE. With 
Nineteen Stcel Engravings. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 32s. 

PAUL (C. Kegan)—THE GENIUS OF CHRISTIANITY UNVEILED. Being 
Essays by William Godwin never before published. Edited, with a Preface, 
by C. Kegan Paul. Crown vo. price 7s. 6d. 

Mary WOLLSTONECRAFT. Letters to Imlay. New Edition with 
Prefatory Memoir by. Two Portraits in eau-forte by ANNA LEA MERRITT. 
Crown $vo. cloth, price 6s. 

PEARSON (Rev. S.)\—WEEK-pDaY Livinc. A Book for Young Men 
and Women. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

PENRICE (Maj. J.) B.A.—A DICTIONARY AND GLOSSARY OF THE 
Ko-RAN. With Copious Grammatical References and Explanations of the 
Text. 4to. price 21s. 

PESCHEL (Dr. Oscar)—THuHE Races or MAN AND THEIR GEOGRAPHICAL 
DISTRIBUTION. Large crown 8vo. price 9s. 
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PETERS (f..H.)\—THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS OF ARISTOTLE. Trans- 
lated by. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. ` 


PIDGEON (D.)—An ENGINEER’s Ho rpay; or, Notes of a Round 
' Trip from Long. 0° to 0°. New and Cheaper Edition. Large crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 7s. 6d. 


PINCHES (Thomas) M.A.—SAMUEL WILBERFORCE: FAITH—SERVICE— 
RECOMPENSE. Three Sermons. With a Portrait of Bishop Wilberforce 
(after a Portrait by Charles Watkins). Crown 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 6a. 


PLAYFAIR (Lieut.-Col..\—TRAVELS IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF BRUCE IN 
ALGERIA AND TUNIS. Illustrated by fac-similes of Bruce’s original Drawings, 
Photographs, Maps, &c. Royal qto. cloth, bevelled boards, gilt leaves, price 
£3. 35. 


POLLOCK (Frederick)—Spinoza, HIS LIFE AND PuitosopHy. Demy 


8vo. cloth, price 16s. 


POLLOCK (W. H.)—LeEctTurES ON FRENCH PoETsS. Delivered at the 


Royal Institution. Small crown 8vo., cloth, price 5s. 


POOR (Laura E.\—SANSKRIT AND ITS KINDRED LITERATURES. Studies 
in Comparative Mythology. Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


PRICE (Prof. Bonamy)—CuRRENCY AND BANKING. Crown 8vo. Price 6s. 


CHAPTERS ON PRACTICAL POLITICAL Economy. Being the Substance 
of Lectures delivered before the University of Oxford. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Large post 8vo. price §s. 


PROTEUS AND AMADEUS. A Correspondence. Edited by AUBREY DE VERE. 
Crown 8vo. price 55. 


PuLpit COMMENTARY (THE). Old Testament Series. Edited by the Rev. 
J. S. EXELL and the Rev. Canon H. D. M. SPENCE. 


GENEsIS. By Rev. T. WHITELAW, M.A. ; with Homilies by the Very 
Rev. J. F. MonTGoMERY, D.D., Rev. Prof. R. A. REDFORD, M.A., LL.B., 
Rev. F. HasTiInGs, Rev. W. ROBERTS, M.A. An Introduction to the Study 
of the Old Testament by the Rev. Canon FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S. ; and Intro- 
ductions to the Pentateuch by the Right Rev. H. COTTERILL, D.D., and Rev. 
T. WHITELAW, M.A. Seventh Edition. One vol. price 15s. 


Exopus. By the Rev. Georce RawLinson. With Homilies by 
Rev. J. ORR, Rev. D. YouNG, Rev. C. A. GOODHART, Rev. J. URQUHART, 
and Rev. H. T. Rosjouxs. Third Edition. Price 16s. 


Leviticus. By the Rev. Prebendary MEYRICK, M.A. With Intro- 
ductions by Kev. R. CoLLINS, Rev. Professor A. CAVE, and Homilies by 
Rev. Prof. REDFORD, LL.B., Rev. J. A. MACDONALD, Rev. W. CLARKSON, 
Rev. S. R. ALDRIDGE, LL.B., and Rev. McCHEYyNEeE Epcar. Third 
Edition. Price 15s. 


Numsers. By the Rev. R. WINTERBOTHAM, LL.B. ; with Homilies by 
the Rev. Professor W. BINNIE, D.D., Rev. E. S. Prout, M.A., Rev. D, 
Younc, Rev. J. WAITE, and an Introduction by the Rev. THOMAS WHITE- 
LAW, M.A. Fourth Edition. Price 15s. 


DEUTERONOMY. By Rev. W. L. ALEXANDER, D.D.; with Homilies 
by Rev. D. Davies, M.A., Rev. C. CLEMANCE, D.D., Rev. J. Orr, B.D., 
and Rev. R. M. EDGAR, M.A. Second Edition. Price 155. 
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PuLpir CoMMENTARY (THE) Old Testament Series—continued. 


JosHua. By Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. ; with Homilies by Rev. S. R. 
ALDRIDGE, LL.B., Rev. R. GLover, Rev. E. De PeResseNsé, D.D., 
Rev. J. WaITE, B.A., Rev. F. W. ADENEY, M.A. ; and an Introduction by 
the Rev. A. PLUMMER, M.A. Fourth Edition. Price 12s, 6¢. 


JupDGEs AND RutuH. By the Right Rev. Lord A. C. Hervey, D.D., 
and Rev. J. Morrison, D.D.; with Homilies by Rev. A. F. Muir, M.A., 
Rev. W. F. ADENEY, M.A., Rev. W. M. STATHAM, and Rev. Professor 
J. THomson, M.A. Fourth Edition. Price 10s. 6a. 


1 SAMUEL. By the Very Rev. R. P. Smitn, D.D.; with Homilies 


by Rev. DONALD FRASER, D.D., Rev. Prof. CHAPMAN, and Rev. B. DALE. 
Fifth Edition. Price 15s. 


1 Kincs. By the Rev. JosepH Hammonp, LL.B. With Homilies 
by the Rev. E. DE PRESSENSE, D.D., Rev. J. WAITE, B.A., Rev. A. 
ROWLAND, LL.B., Rev. J. A. MACDONALD, and Rev. J. URQUHART. Third 
Edition. Price 15s. 

Ezra, NEHEMIAH, AND ESTHER. By Rev. Canon G. RAWLINSON, 
M.A.; with Homilies by Rev. Prof. J. R. THomMson, M.A., Rev. Prof. R. A. 
REDFORD, LL.B., M.A., Rev. W. S. Lewis, M.A., Rev. J. A. MACDONALD, 
Rev. A. MACKENNAL, B.A., Rev. W. CLARKSON, B.A., Rev. F. HASTINGS, 
Rev. W. DINWIDDIE, LL.B., Rev. Prof. RowLaNbps, B.A., Rev. G. Woop, 


B.A., Rev. Prof. P. C. BARKER, LL.B., M.A., and Rev. J. S. EXELL. Fifth 
Edition, One vol. price 12s. 6ď. ` 


PuLpir CoMMENTARY (THE) New Testament Series. Edited by the 
Rev. J. S. EXELL and the Rev. Canon H. D. M. SPENCE. 


St. Mark. By the very Rev. Dean Bickerstetu, D.D.3; with 
Homilies by the Rev. Prof. THomMson, M.A., Rev. Prof. GIVEN, M.A., 


kev. Prof. JouNson, M.A., Rev. A. ROWLAND, LL.B., Rev. A. MUIR, 
M.A. and Rev. R. GREEN. 2 Vols. 21s. 


PuNJAUB (THE) AND NorTH-WESTERN FRONTIER OF INDIA. By an 
Old Punjaubee. Crown 8vo. price 5s. 


Rass JeEsHuA. An Eastern Story. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


RADCLIFFE (Frank R. Y.)—TueE New Pouiticus. Small] crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


RAVENSHA W (John Henry) B.C.S.—Gavur: Its Ruins AnD INSCRIP- 


TIONS. Edited by his Widow. With 44 Photographic Illustrations, and 25 
facsimiles of Inscriptions. Royal qto. cloth, price £3. 135. 6<. 


READ (Carveth)—ON THE THEORY OF Locic: An Essay. Crown 8vo. 
price 65. 
REALITIES OF THE FUTURE LIFE. Small crown 8vo. cloth, price rs. 6d. 


RENDELL (/. M.)—Conciset HANDBOOK OF THE ISLAND OF MADEIRA. 
With Plan of Funchal and Map of the Island. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


REYNOLDS (Rev. J. W.)—THE SUPERNATURAL IN NATURE. A 


Verification by Free Use of Science. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, price 14s. 


TuE MysTERY or Miracles. New and Enlarged Edition. 


Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 6s, 
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RIBOT (Prof. Th.}—ENGLisH PsycHoLocy. Second Edition. A 

' Revised and Corrected Translation from the latest French Edition. Large post 
Svo. price 9s. 

HEREDITY : A Psychological Study on its Phenomena, its Laws, 


its Causes, and its Consequences. Large crown 8vo. price gs. 


ROBERTSON (The late Rev. F. W.) M.A.—LIFE AND LETTERS OF. 
Edited by the Rev. Stopford Brooke, M.A. 
I. Two vols., uniform with the Sermons. With Steel Portrait. Crown 
8vo. price 75. 6d. 
II. Library Edition, in demy 8vo. with Portrait. Price 12s. 
III. A Popular Edition, in 1 vol. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


SERMONS. Four Series. Small crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. each. 


Tue Human Race, and other Sermons. Preached at Cheltenham, 
Oxford, and Brighton. Large post 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


Notes ON GENESIS. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. price 
35. 6d. 


EXPOSITORY LECTURES ON ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES TO THE CORINTHIANS. 
A New Edition. Small crown 8vo. price 5s. 


LECTURES AND ADDRESSES, with other Literary Remains. A New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. price 5s. 


An ANALYSIS OF MR. TenNnyson’s f IN MEMORIAM? (Dedicated by 
Permission to the Poet-Laureate.) Fcp. 8vo. price 2s. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE HuMAN Race. Translated from the German 
of Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. Fcp. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 
The above Works can also be had, bound in half-morocco. 
** A Portrait of the late Rev. F. W. Robertson, mounted for framing, can 
be had, price 2s. 6d. 


RODWELL (G. F) F.R.4.S., F C.S.—ETNA: A HISTORY OF THE 
MOUNTAIN AND ITS ERUPTIONS. With Maps and Illustrations. Square 8vo. 
cloth, price 9s. 


ROLLESTON (T. W. H.) B.A.—TuHE ENCHEIRIDION OF EPICTETUS. 


Translated from the Greek, with a Preface and Notes. Small crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 35. 6d. 


Rosmini’s ORIGIN oF IpEas. Translated from the Fifth Italian Edition 
of the Nuovo Saggio. Sull origine delle idee. 3 Vols. demy 8vo. cloth 
[Vol. I. now ready, 16s. 


ROSMINI’S PHILOSOPHICAL SySTEM. ‘Translated, with a Sketch of the 
Author’s Life, Bibliography, Introduction, and Notes by THOMAS DAVIDSON. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


ROSS (Alexander) D.D.—MEMOIR OF ALEXANDER EwInc, Bishop of 
Argyll and the Isles, Second and Cheaper Edition. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 
10s. 6d. 


RULE (Martin) M.A.—THE Lire anD TIMES oF ST. ANSELM, ARCH- 
BISHOP OF CANTERBURY AND PRIMATE OF THE BRITAINS. 2 Vols. demy 
8vo. cloth, 32s. 


SALTS (Rev. Alfred) LL.D.—GODPARENTS AT CONFIRMATION. With a 
Preface by the Bishop of Manchester. Small crown 8vo, cloth limp, price 2s. 
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SALVATOR (Archduke Ludwig}—LEVKOSIA, THE CAPITAL OF CYPRUS. 


Crown 4to. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


SAMUEL (Sydney M.)—JewisH LIFE IN THE East, Small crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


SAYCE (Rev. Archibald Henry)—INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE OF 
LANGUAGE. 2vols. Large post 8vo. cloth, price 25s. 


SCIENTIFIC LAYMAN. The New Truth and the Old Faith: are they 
Incompatible? Demy 8vo. cloth, price 1os. 6d, 


SCOONES (W. Baptiste)\—Four CENTURIES OF ENGLISH LETTERS : 
A Selection of 350 Letters by 150 Writers, from the Period of the Paston 
Letters to the Present Time. Third Edition. Large crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


SCOTT (Robert H.)\—WEATHER CHARTS AND STORM WARNINGS. Second 
Edition. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. price 35. 6d. 


SHAKSPEARE (Charles)—Satnt PAUL AT ATHENS. Spiritual 
Christianity in relation to some aspects of Modern Thought. Five Sermons 
preached at St. Stephen’s Church, Westbourne Park. With a Preface by the 
Rev. Canon FARRAR. 


SHELLEY (Lady\—SHELLEY MEMORIALS FROM AUTHENTIC SOURCES. 
With (now first printed) an Essay on Christianity by Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
With Portrait. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. price 5s. 


SHILLITO (Rev. Josepbh\—WomManuoop: its Duties, Temptations, and 
Privileges. A Book for Young Women. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. price 35. 6d. 


SHIPLEY (Rev. Orby) M.A.—CHUuURCH TRACTS: OR, STUDIES IN MODERN 


PROBLEMS. By various Writers. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. price 5s. each. 


PRINCIPLES OF THE FAITH IN RELATION TO SIN. Topics for Thought 
in Times of Retreat. Eleven Addresses delivered during a Retreat of Three 
Days to Persons living in the World. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 


SISTER AUGUSTINE, Superior of the Sisters of Charity at the St. Johannis 
Hospital at Bonn. Authorised Translation by HANS THARAU, from the 
German ‘Memorials of AMALIE VON LASAULX.’ Second Edition. Large 
crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


SKINNER (The late James) M.A.—A Synopsis OF MORAL AND 
ASCETICAL THEOLOGY. With a Catalogue of Ancient and Modern Authorities, 
arranged according to Centuries. With a prefaratory Note by the Rev. T. T. 
CARTER. Demy 4to. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


SMITH (Edward) M.D., LL.B., F.R.S—HEALTH AND DISEASE, as 
Influenced by the Daily, Seasonal, and other Cyclical Changes in the Human 
System. A New Edition. Post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
TUBERCULAR CONSUMPTION IN ITS EARLY AND REMEDIABLE STAGES. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


SPEDDING (James\— REVIEWS AND DISCUSSIONS, LITERARY, POLITICAL, 
AND HISTORICAL NOT RELATING TO BACON. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 6d. 


EVENINGS WITH A REVIEWER; or, Bacon and Macaulay. With a 
foe Notice by G. S. VENABLES, Q.C. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, price 
18s, 
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STAPFER (Paul)—SHAKSPEARE AND CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY :. Greek and 
Latin Antiquity as presented in Shakspeare’s Plays, Translated by EMILY J. 
CAREY. Large post 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 

St. BERNARD. A Little Book on the Love of God. Translated by 
MARIANNE CAROLINE and COVENTRY PATMORE. Cloth extra, gilt top, 45. 6d. 


STEPHENS (Archibald John) LIL.D.—THE FOLKESTONE RITUAL 
CasE. The Substance of the Argument delivered before the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council on behalf of the Respondents. Demy 8vo. 
cloth, price 6s. 

STEVENSON (Rev. W. F.)\—Hymns FOR THE CHURCH AND HOME. 
Selected and Edited by the Rev. W. Fleming Stevenson. 

The most complete Hymn Book published. 
The Hymn Book consists of Three Parts :—I. For Public Worship.— 
II. For Family and Private Worship.—III. For Children. os 
*.* Published in various forms and prices, the latter ranging from 8d. to 6s. 
Lists and full particulars will be furnished on application to the Publishers. 


STEVENSON (Robert Louts)—ViRGINIBUS PUERISQUE, and other Papers. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


STRACHEY (Sir John) G.C.S.I., and Lieut.-Gen. Richard STRACHEY, 
R.E., F.R.S.—THE FINANCES AND PUBLIC WoRKS OF INDIA, FROM 
1869 TO 1881. Demy vo. cloth, 18s. 

STRECKER-WISLICENUS—Orcanic CuHemistry. Translated and 
Edited, with Extensive Additions, by W. R. HODGKINSON, Ph.D., and A. J. 
GREENAWAY, F.I.C. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 21s. 

SULLY (James) M.A. — SENSATION AND INTUITION. Demy 8vo. 
price 10s. 6d. 

PESSIMISM: a History and a Criticism. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 

price 145. 

SYME (David)—OvuTLINES OF AN INDUSTRIAL SCIENCE. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND. Its Faults and 
Failures. Second Edition, Large crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


TAYLOR (Algernon)—GvuIiENNE. Notes of an Autumn Tour. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


THOM (John Hamilton)\—Laws OF LIFE AFTER THE MIND OF CHRIST. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

THOMSON (J. Turnbull)—SoctaL PROBLEMS ; OR, AN INQUIRY INTO 
THE LAWS OF INFLUENCE, With Diagrams. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

TIDMAN (Paul F.)}—Gotp aND SILVER Money. Part I.—A Plain 


Statement. Part II1.—Objections Answered. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 1s. 


TIPPLE (Rev. §. A.)—Sunpay Mornincs’ at Norwoop. Prayers 
and Sermons. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

TODHUNTER (Dr. J.)—A Stupy or SHELLEY. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 7s. 

TREMENHEERE (H. Seymour) C. B.—A MANUAL OF THE PRIN- 


CIPLES OF GOVERNMENT AS SET FORTH BY THE AUTHORITIES OF ANCIENT 
AND MODERN TIMES. New and enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 
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TUKE (Daniel Hack) M.D.—CHuHAPTERS IN THE HISTORY OF THE IN- 
SANE IN THE BRITISH IsLes. With 4 Illustrations, Large crown 8vo. 
cloth, 12s. 


TWINING (Louisa}— WORKHOUSE VISITING AND MANAGEMENT DURING 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS, Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 35. 6d. 


UPTON (Major R. D.)—GLEANINGS FROM THE DESERT OF ARABIA. 
Large post 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


VAUGHAN (HH. Halford)\—New READINGS AND RENDERINGS OF 


SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDIES. 2 vols, demy 8vo. cloth, price 255. 


VIATOR (Vacuus)—F.vinc Soutu. Recollections of France and its 
Littoral. Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


VILLARI (Professor‘/—NiccoLO MACHIAVELLI AND HIS TiMEs. Trans- 
lated by Linda Villari. 2 vols. Large post 8vo. price 245. 


VOLCKXSOM (E£. W. V.)—CatecuisM OF ELEMENTARY MODERN 


CHEMISTRY. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


VYNER (Lady Mary)—Every Day a Portion. Adapted from the 
Bible and the Prayer Book, for the Private Devotions of those living in Widow- 
hood. Collected and Edited by Lady Mary Vyner. Square crown 8vo. 
extra, price 55. 


WALDSTEIN (Charles) Ph.D.—THE BALANCE OF EMOTION AND 
INTELLECT ; an Introductory Essay to the Study of Philosophy. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 6s. 


WALLER (Rev. C. B.)\—THE APOCALYPSE, reviewed under the Light of 
the Doctrine of the Unfolding Ages, and the Restitution of All Things. Demy 
8vo. price 125. 


WALPOLE (Chas. George)—HIsToRY OF IRELAND FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES TO THE UNION WITH GREAT BRITAIN, With § Maps and Appen- 
dices. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d, 


WALSHE (Walter Hayle) M.D.—DRamatic SINGING PHYSIOLOGICALLY 


ESTIMATED. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


WATSON (Sir Thomas) Bart., M.D.—THE ABOLITION OF ZYMOTIC 
DISEASES, and of other similar Enemies of Mankind. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. 

WEDMORE (Frederickh)—THE Masters OF GENRE PAINTING. With 


Sixteen Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


WHEWELL (Wilham) D.D.—His Lire AND SELECTIONS FROM HIS 
CORRESPONDENCE. By Mrs. STaiR DouG Las. With a Portrait from a 
Painting by SAMUEL LAURENCE. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 215s 


WHITE (A. D.) LL.D.—WaRFARE OF SCIENCE. With Prefatory Note 
by Professor Tyndall. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. price 35. 6d. 

WHITE (F. A.)—ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 

WHITNEY (Prof. William Dwight)—ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
for the Use of Schools. Crown 8vo. price 35. 6d. 


WICKSTEED (P. H.)—DanTE: Six Sermons. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 55. 
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WILLIAMS (Rowland) D.D.—PsaLms, LITANIES, COUNSELS, AND 
COLLECTS FOR DEVOUT PERSONS. Edited by his Widow. New and Popular 
Edition, Crown 8vo. price 35. 6a. 
STRAY THOUGHTS COLLECTED FROM THE WRITINGS OF THE LATE 
ROWLAND WILLIAMS, D.D. Edited by his Widow. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 
35. 6d. 
WILLIS (R.) M.D.—SERVETUS AND CALVIN: a Study of an Important 
Epoch in the Early History of the Reformation. 8vo. price 16s. 
WILLIAM Harvey. A Et of the Discovery of the Circulation 
of the Blood : with a Portrait of Harvey after Faithorne. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
price 14s. Portrait separate. 


WILSON (Sir Erasmus)—EGYPT OF THE Past. With Chromo-lithograph 
and numerous Illustrations in the text. Second Edition, Revised. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 12s. 


WILSON (H. Schiitz)—THe Tower AND Scarrotp, A Miniature 
Monograph. Large fcp. 8vo. price Is. 


WOLLSTONECRAFT (Mary)—Letrers To Imiay. New Edition, 
with Prefatory Memoir by C. KEGAN PAUL. Two Portraits in eau-forte by 
Anna Lea Merritt. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


WOLTMANN (Dr. Alfred), and WOERMANN (Dr. Karl)— 
HIsTORY OF PAINTING. Edited by Sidney Colvin. Vol. I, Painting in 
Antiquity and the Middle Ages. With numerous Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 
cloth, price 28s. ; bevelled boards, gilt leaves, price 30s. 


WOOD (Major-General J. Creighton)—DouBLING THE CONSONANT. 


Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 15. 6d. 


Worp was Mane FLESH. Short Family Readings on the Epistles for 
each Sunday of the Christian Year. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


WREWN (Str Christopher)—His FaMity anp His Times. With Original 
Letters, and a Discourse on Architecture hitherto unpublished. By Lucy 
PHILLIMORE. Demy 8vo. With Pertrait. Price 14s. 


WRIGHT (Rev. David) M.A.—WAITING FOR THE LIGHT, AND OTHER, 


SERMONS. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


YORKE (J. F.)—Nores oN EVOLUTION AND. CHRISTIANITY. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 6s. 


YOUMANS (Eliza A.)—AN Essay ON THE CULTURE OF THE OBSERVING 
POWERS OF CHILDREN, especially in connection with the Study of Botany. 
Edited, with Notes and a Supplement, by Joseph Payne, F.C. P., Author of 
* Lectures on the Science and Art of Education,’ &c. Crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 
First Book oF Botany. Designed to Cultivate the Observing 
Powers of Children. With 300 Engravings. New and Cheaper Edition. 

Crown vo. price 2s. 6d. 


YOUMANS (Edward L.) M.D.—A CLass Book oF CHEMISTRY, on the 


Basis of the New System. With 200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. price 55. 
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SERIES. 


{. ForMS OF WATER: a Familiar Expo- 
sition of the Origin and Phenomena of 


Glaciers, By Tyndall, LL.D., 
F.R.S. With 25 Illustrations. 
Eighth Edition, Crown 8vo. 
price §5. 


tI, PHysics AND PoLiTics; or, Thoughts 
on the Application of the Principles 
of ‘Natural Selection’ and ‘§ Inheri- 
tance’ to Political Society. By Walter 


Bagehot. Fifth Edition. Crown 
8vo. price 45. 
III. Foops. By Edward Smith, M.D., 


LL.B., F.R.S. With numerous Illus- 
trations, Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. 
price 55. 

IV. Minp AND Bopy: the Theories of 
their Relation. By Alexander Bain, 
LL.D. With Four Illustrations. 
Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. price 4s. 


V. THE STUDY OF SocroLoGy. By Her- 
bert Spencer. Tenth Edition. Crown 
8vo. price 5s. 


VI. ON THE CONSERVATION OF ENERGY. 
By Balfour Stewart, M.A., LL.D., 
F.R.S. With 14 Illustrations. Fifth 
Euition, Crown 8vo. price 5s. 


VII. ANIMAL LocomoTion; or, Walking, 
Swimming, and Flying. By J. B. 
Pettigrew, M.D., F.R.S., &c. With 
130 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. price 5s. 


VIII. RESPONSIBILITY IN MENTAL 
DISEASE. By Henry Maudsley, M.D. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. price 5s. 


IX. THE NEw CHEMISTRY. By Professor 
J. P. Cooke. With 31 Illustrations. 
Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. price §s. 


X. THE SCIENCE OF Law. By Professor 
Sheldon Amos, Fifth Edition. Crown 
8vo. price 5s. 


XI, ANIMAL MECHANISM: a Treatise on 
Terrestrial and Aerial Locomotion. 
By Professor E. J. Marey. With 117 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 


8vo. price 5s. 


XII. THE DOCTRINE OF DESCENT AND 
DARWINISM. By Professor Oscar 
Schmidt. With 26 Illustrations. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. price 55. 


XIII. THE HISTORY OF THE CONFLICT 
BETWEEN RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 
By J. W. Draper, M.D., LL.D. 
Fifteenth Edition. Crown 8vo. 
price 5s. 

XIV. Func: their Nature, Influences, 
Uses, &c. By M. C. Cooke, M.D., 
LL.D. Edited by the Rev. M. J. 
Berkeley, M.A., F.L.S. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. price 55. 


XV. THE CHEMICAL EFFECTS OF LIGHT 
AND PHOTOGRAPHY. By Dr. Her- 
mann Vogel. ‘Translation thoroughly 
revised. With roo Illustrations. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. price 5s. 


XVI. THE LIFE AND GROWTH OF LAN- 
GUAGE. By Professor William Dwight 
Whitney, Third Edition. Crown 
Swo. price 55. 

XVII. MONEY AND THE MECHANISM OF 
EXCHANGE. By W. Stanley Jevons, 
M.A., F.R.S. Fifth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. price 5s. 


XVIII. THE NATURE OF LIGHT. With 
a General Account of Physical Optics. 
By Dr. Eugene Lommel. With 188 
Illustrations and a Table of Spectra 
in Chromo-lithography. Third Edit. 
Crown 8vo. price 5s. 

XIX. ANIMAL PARASITES AND MEss- 
MATES. By Monsieur Van Beneden. 
With 83 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. price 5s. 

XX. FERMENTATION. By Professor 
Schitzenberger. With 28 Illustrations. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. price 5s. 

XXI. THE FIvE SENSES OF MAN. By 
Professor Bernstein. With gr Illus- 
trations. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 
price $s. 

XXII. THE THEORY OF SOUND IN ITS 
RELATION TO Music. By Professor 
Pietro Blaserna. With numerous IIlus- 
trations. Second Edition, Crown 8vo. 
price 55. 

XXIII. STUDIES IN SPECTRUM ANALY- 
sis. By J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S. 
With six photographic Illustrations of 
Spectra, and numerous engravings on 
Wood. Crown 8vo. Second Edition. 
Price 6s. 6d, 
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XXIV. A HISTORY OF THE GROWTH OF. 


THE STEAM ENGINE. By Professor 
R. H. Thurston. With nunierous 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 6s. 6d. 


XXV. EDUCATION AS A SCIENCE. By 
Alexander Bain, LL.D. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, price 5s. 


XXVI. THE HuMAN SpEciEs. By Prof. 
A. de Quatrefages. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price §5. 


XXVII. MODERN CHROMATICS. With 


Applications to Art and Industry. By. 


Ogden N. Rood. With 130 original 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


XXVIII. THE CRAYFISH: an Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Zoology. By 
Professor T. H. Huxley. With 82 
Illustrations, Third Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


XXIX. THE BRAIN AS AN ORGAN OF 
MIND. By H. Charlton Bastian, 
M.D. With numerous Illustrations. 
Second Edition. 
price 55. 

XXX. THE Atomic THEORY. By Prof. 
Wurtz. Translated by G. Clemin- 
shaw, F.C.S. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


XXXI. THE NATURAL CONDITIONS OF 
EXISTENCE AS THEY AFFECT ANIMAL 
LiFe. By KarlSemper. With 2 Maps 
and 106 Woodcuts. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


XXXII. GENERAL PHYSIOLOGY OF 


MUSCLES AND NERVES. By Prof. J. 
Rosenthal. Second Edition. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo.cloth, price §s. 


XXXIII. SIGHT: an Exposition of the 
Principles of Monocular and Binocular 
Vision. By Joseph le Conte, LL.D. 
With 132 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 55. 


‘XXXIV. ILLUSIONS: 


Crown vo. cloth, 


a Psychological 
Study. By James Sully. Second 
Edition, Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


XXXV. VOLCANOES: WHAT THEY ARE 
AND WHAT THEY TEACH. By 
Professor J. W. Judd, F.R.S. With 
92 Illustrations on Wood. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


XXXVI. SuicipE: an Essay in Com- 
parative Moral Statistics. By Prof. 
E. Morselli. With Diagrams. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


XXXVII. THE BRAIN AND ITS FUNC- 
TIONS. By J. Luys. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


XXXVIII. MYTH AND SCIENCE: an 
Essay. By Tito Vignoli. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


XXXIX. THE SUN. By Professor Young. 
With Illustrations, Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 55. 


XL. ANTS, BEES, AND WAsSps: a Record 
of Observations on the Habits of the 
Social Hymenoptera, By Sir John 
Lubbock, Bart., M.P. With 5 Chromo- 
lithographic Illustrations, Fifth Edit. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


XLI. ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE. By G. J. 
Romanes, LL.D., F.R.S. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


XLII. THE CONCEPTS AND THEORIES OF 
MODERN Puysics. By J. B. Stallo. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, §s. 


XLIII. DISEASES OF MEMORY : an Essay 
in the Positive Pyschology. By Prof. 
Th. Ribot. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


XLIV. MAN BEFORE METALS. By N. 
Joly. Crown 8vo. cloth, price §s. 


XLV. THE SCIENCE OF POLITICS. By 
Prof. Sheldon Amos, Crown. 8vo. 


cloth, 5s. 


MILITARY WORKS. 


ARMY OF THE NORTH GERMAN CON-. 


FEDERATION: a Brief Description 
of its Organisation, of the Different 
Branches of the Service and their rie 
in War, of its Mode of Fighting, &c. 


Translated from the Corrected Edition, 
by permission of the Author, by 
Colonel Edward Newdigate. are 
8vo. price 55. 
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BARRINGTON (Capt. F. T.)—ENGLAND 
ON THE DEFENSIVE; or, the Problem 
of Invasion Critically Examined. 
Large crown 8vo. with Map, cloth, 
price 75. 6d. 


BLUME (Maj. W.)\—THE OPERATIONS 
OF THE GERMAN ARMIES IN FRANCE, 
from Sedan to the end of the War of 
1870-71. With Map. From the 
Journals of the Head-quarters Staff. 
Translated by the late E. M. Jones, 
Maj. 20th Foot, Prof. of Mil. Hist., 
Sandhurst. Demy 8vo. price 9s. 


BOGUSLAWSKT (Capt. A. von)—Tac- 
TICAL DEDUCTIONS FROM THE WAR 
OF 1870-1. Translated by Colonel 
Sir Lumley Graham, Bart., late 18th 
(Royal Irish) Regiment. Third Edi- 
tion, Revised and Corrected. Demy 
8vo. price 75. 

BRACKENRBURY (Col. C. B.,) R.A., 
C.B.—MILITARY HANDBOOKS FOR 
REGIMENTAL OFFICERS. I. Military 
Sketching and Reconnaissance, by 
Colonel F. J. Hutchison, and Major 
H. G. MacGregor. Fourth Edition. 
With 15 Plates. Small 8vo. cloth, 
price 6s. II. The Elements of Modern 
Tactics Practically applied to English 
Formations, by Lieut.-Col. Wilkinson 
Shaw. Fourth Edition. With 25 
Plates and Maps. Small cr. 8vo. 
cloth, price 9s. 


BRIALMONT (Col. A.)\—Hasty In- 
TRENCHMENTS. Translated by Lieut. 
Charles A. Empson, R.A. With 
Nine Plates. Demy 8vo. price 6s. 


CLERY (C.) Lieut.-Col.—MINoR TAc- 
Tics. With 26 Maps and Plans, 
Fifth and revised Edition, Demy 
8vo. cloth, price 16s. 


DU VERNOTS (Col. von Verdy)— 
STUDIES IN LEADING TROoops. An 
authorised and accurate Translation by 
Lieutenant H. J. T. Hildyard, 71st 
Foot. Parts I. and II. Demy 8vo. 
price 75, 


GOETZE (Capt. A. von)—OPERATIONS 
OF THE GERMAN ENGINEERS DUR- 
ING THE WAR OF 1870-1, Published 
by Authority, and in accordance with 
Official Documents. Translated from 
the German by Colonel G. Graham, 
V.C., C.B., R.E. With 6 large 
Maps. Demy 8vo. price 215. 


A List of 


HARRISON (Lieut.-Col. R.) — THe 
OFFICER'S MEMORANDUM BOOK For 
PEACE AND War. Third Edition. 
Oblong 32mo. roan, with pencil, price 
3s. 6d. 


HELVIG (Capt. H.)\—THE OPERATIONS 
OF THE BAVARIAN AKMY CORPS. 
Translated by Captain G. S. Schwabe. 
With Five large Maps. In 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo. price 245. 


TACTICAL EXAMPLES: Vol. I. The 
Battalion, price 1§s. Vol. II. The 
Regiment and Brigade, price ros, 6d. 
Translated from the German by Col. 
Sir Lumley Graham. With nearly 
300 Diagrams. Demy 8vo. cloth, 


HOFFBAUER (Capt.)\—THE GERMAN 
ARTILLERY IN THE BATTLES NEAR 
METZ. Based on the Official Reports of 
the German Artillery. Translated by 
Captain E. O. Hollist. With Map 
and Plans. Demy 8vo. price 21s. 


LAYMANN (Caft.) — THE FRONTAL 
ATTACK OF INFANTRY. Translated 
by Colonel Edward Newdigate. Crown 
8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


NOTES ON CAVALRY TACTICS, ORGANI- 
SATION, &c. By a Cavalry Officer. 
With Diagrams. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
price 12s. 


PARR (Capt H. Hallam) C.al.G.—THE 
DrEss, HORSES, AND EQUIPMENT OF 
INFANTRY AND STAFF OFFICERS. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price Is. 


SCHAW (Col. H/.)—-THWE DEFENCE AND 
ATTACK OF POSITIONS AND LOCALI- 
TIES. Second Edition, revised and 


corrected. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 
35. 6d. 


SCHELL (Maj. von)—THE OPERATIONS 
OF THE FIRST ARMY UNDER GEN. 
VON GOEBEN. Translated by Col. 
C. H. von Wright. Four Maps. 
demy 8vo. price 9s. 

THE OPERATIONS OF THE FIRST ARMY 
UNDER GEN. VON STEINMETZ. 
Translated by Captain E. O. Hollist. 
Demy 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


SCHELLENDORF (Mayjor-Gen. B. von) 
—THE DUTIES OF THE GENERAL 
STAFF. Translated from the German 
by Lieutenant Hare. Vol. I. Demy 
8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d, 
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SCHERFF (Maj. W. von)—STUDIES IN 
THE NEW INFANTRY TACTICS. 
Parts I. and II. Translated from the 
German by Colonel Lumley Graham. 
Demy 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


SHADWELL (Maj.-Gen.) C.B.—MOoUN- 
TAIN WARFARE. Illustrated by the 
Campaign of 1799 in Switzerland. 
Being a Translation of the Swiss 
Narrative compiled from the Works of 
the Archduke Charles, Jomini, and 
others. Also of Notes by General 
H. Dufour on the Campaign of the 
Valtelline in 1635. With Appendix, 
Maps, and Introductory Remarks. 
Demy 8vo. price 16s. 


SHERMAN (Gen. W. 7:)—MEMOIRS OF 
GENERAL W. T. SHERMAN, Com- 
mander of the Federal Forces in the 
American Civil War. By Himself. 
2 vols. With Map. Demy 8vo. price 
24s. Copyright English Edition. 


STUBBS (Licut.-Col. F. W) — THE 
REGIMENT OF BENGAL ARTILLERY. 
The History of its Organisation, Equip- 
ment, and War Services. Compiled 
from Published Works, Offcial Re- 
cords, and various Private Sources. 
With numerous Maps and Illustrations. 
2 vols. Demy 8vo. price 32s. 


STUMM (Lieut. Hugo)—Russia’s AD- 
VANCE EASTWARD. Based on the 
Ofħcial Reports of. Translated by 
Capt. C. E. H. VINCENT, With Map. 
Crown 8vo. price 6s. 
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VINCENT (Capt. C. £. H.)—ELEMEN- 
TARY MILITARY GEOGRAPHY, RE- 
CONNOITRING, AND SKETCHING. 
Compiled for Non-commissioned Offi- 
cers and Soldiers of all Arms. Square 
crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


VOLUNTEER, THE MILITIAMAN, AND 
THE REGULAR SOLDIER, by a 
Public Schoolboy. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 55. 


WARTENSLEBEN (Count H. von.)— 
THE OPERATIONS OF THE SOUTH 
ARMY IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 
1871. Compiled from the Official 
War Documents of the Head-quar- 
ters of the Southern Army. Trans- 
lated by Colonel C. H. von Wright. 
With Maps. Demy 8vo. price 6s. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE FIRST ARMY 
UNDER GEN. VON MANTEUFFEL. 
Translated by Colonel C. H. von 
Wright. Uniform with the above. 
Demy 8vo. price 9s. 


WICKHAM (Capt. E. H., R.A.)— 
INFLUENCE OF FIREARMS UPON 
Tactics: Historical and Critical 
Investigations. By an OFFICER OF 
SUPERIOR RANK (in the German 
Army). Translated by Captain E. H. 
Wickham, R.A. Demy 8vo. price 
7s. 6d. 


WOINOVITS (Capt. J.) — AUSTRIAN 
CAVALRY EXERCISE. Translated by 
Captain W. S. Cooke. Crown 8vo. 
price 7s. 


POETRY. 


ADAMS (W. D.— Lyrics oF LOovE, 
from Shakespeare to Tennyson. Se- 
lected and arranged by. Fcp. 8vo. 
cloth extra, gilt edges, price 35. 6d. 


ADAM OF ST. VICTOR—THE LitTurR- 
GICAL POETRY OF ADAM OF ST. 
Victor. From the text of Gautier. 
With Translations into English in the 
Original Metres, and Short Explana- 
tory Notes. By Digby S. Wrangham, 
M.A. 3vols. Crown 8vo. printed on 
hand-made paper, boards, price 215. 


ANTIOPE: a Tragedy. Large crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 6s. 


AUBERTIN (7. F.\—CAMOENS’ LusIADS., 
Portuguese Text, with Translation by. 


Map and Portraits. 2 vols. Demy 
8vo. price 30s. 
SEVENTY SONNETS OF CAMOENS. Por- 


tuguese Text and Translation, with 
some original Poems. Dedicated to 
Capt. Richard F. Burton. Printed on 
hand made paper, cloth, bevelled 
boards, gilt top, price 75. 6d, 
AUCHMUT Y (A. C.)—POEMS OF ENG- 
LISH HEROISM : From Brunanburgh 
to Lucknow ; from Athelstan to Albert. 
Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 15. 6:2, 
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4 VIA —Tue Opyssey oF HoMErR. Done 
into English Verse by. Fcp. 4to. 
cloth, price 15s. 

BANKS (Mrs. G. L.\)—RIPPLES AND 
BREAKERS: Poems. Square 8vo. 
cloth, price 5s. 

BARNES (William)—PorEMS OF RURAL 
LIFE, IN THE Dorset DIALECT. 
New Edition, complete in one vol. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 85. 6d. 


BENNETT (Dr. W. C.)\—NARRATIVE 
Poems AND BALLADS. Fcp. 8vo. 
sewed, in Coloured Wrapper, price Is. 

SONGS FOR SAILORS. Dedicated by 
Special Request to H.R.H. the Duke 
of Edinburgh. With Steel Portrait 
and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. price 
35. 6d. 

An Edition in Illustrated Paper 
Covers, price Is. 

SONGS OF A SONG WRITER. Crown 

8vo. price 6s, 


BEVINGTON (L. S.)—Kry Notes. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 55. 


BILLSON (C. F)—THE ACHARNIANS 
OF ARISTUPHANES, Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 35. 6d, 

BOWEN (H. C.) M.A.—SIMPLE Enc- 
LISH PoEMS, English Literature for 
Junior Classes. In Four Parts. Parts 
I. II. and III. price 6d. each, 
and Part IV. price Is. 


BRYANT (W. C.)— Poems. Red-line 
Edition. With 24 Illustrations and 
Portrait of the Author. Crown Svo. 
cloth extra, price 7s. 6d. 

A Cheap Edition, with Frontis- 
piece. Small crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


BYRNMNE (E. Fairfax)—MIIcENT: a 


Poem. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 6s. 
CALDERON’S DRAMAS: the Wonder- 


Working Magician—Life is a Dream 
—the Purgatory of St. Patrick. Trans- 
lated by Denis Florence MacCarthy, 
Post 8vo. price ros, 

CLARKE (Mary Cowden)—HONEY FROM 
THE WEED. Verses. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 7s. 

COLOMB (Colonel) — THe CARDINAL 
ARCHBISHOP: a Spanish Legend. 
In 29 Cancions. Small crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 5s. 
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CONWAY (Hugh)\—A Lirr’s IDYLis, 
Sma! crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


COPPEE (Francois) —L'EXILÉE. Done 
into English Verse, with the sanction 
of the Author, by I. O. L. Crown 
8vo. vellum, price 55. 


CONHEA D (Ethel\—Birps AND BABIES. 
Imp. 16mo. With 33 Illustrations. 
Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


Davin Rizzic, BOTHWELL, AND THE 
WitcH Lapy. Three Tragedies. By 
the Author of ‘ Ginevra,’ &c. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 6s. 


DAVTE (G. S.) M.D.—Tue GARDEN OF 
FRAGRANCE, Being a complete 
Translation of the Béstan of Sadi, 
from the original Persian into English 
Verse. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


DAVIES (T. Hart) —CaTtuLLUS. Trans- 
lated into English Verse. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 6s, 


DE VERE (Aubrey)—Tue Foray or 
QUEEN MEAVE, and other Legends of 
Ireland’s Heroic Age. Small crown 
8vo. cloth, 55. 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT : a Dramatic 
Poem. Sma crown 8vo, price 5s. 


THE LEGENDS oF Sr. PATRICK, and 
other Poems. Small er. 8vo. price 55. 


ST. THOMAS OF CANTERBURY : a Dra- 
matic Poem. Large fcp. 8vo. price $s. 


ANTAR AND ZARA: an Eastern Romance. 
INISFAIL, and other Poems, Medita- 
tive and Lyrical. Fcp. 8vo. price 6s. 


THE FALL oF Rora, THE SEARCH 
AFTER PROSERPINE, and other Poems, 
Meditative and Lyrical. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 


LEGENDS OF THE SAXON SAINTS. 
Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


THE INFANT BRIDAL, and other Poems. 
A New and Enlarged Edition, Fcp. 
8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


DILLON (Arthur)—River Soncs and 
other poems. With 13 Autotype 
Illustrations from designs by Margery 
May. Fcp. gto. cloth extra, gilt 
leaves, Ios. 6d. 


DOBELL (Mrs. Horace)—ETHELSTONE, 
EVELINE, and other Poems. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 6s. 
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DOBSON 
RHYME, and Vers de Société. Third 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price 55. 
PROVERBS IN PORCELAIN. By the 


Author of ‘Vignettes in Rhyme.’ 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


DorROTHY: a Country Story in Elegiac 
Verse. With Preface. Demy 8vo. 
cloth, price 5s. 


DOWDEN (Edward) LL.D.—PoEMS. 
Second Edition. Fep. 8vo. price §5. 


SHAKSPERE’S SONNETS. With Introduc- 
tion. Large post 8vo. cloth, price 75. 6d. 


DOWNTON (Rev. H.) M.A.—HYMNS 
AND VERSES. Original and Trans- 
lated. Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 
35. 6d. 


DUGMORE (Rev. Ernest Edward)— 
FROM THE MOUNTAINS OF THE 
East: A Quasi Dramatic Poem on 
the Story of the Prophet Soothsayer 
Balaam. Crown 8vo. cloth, 35. 6d. 


DUTT (Torn)—A SHEAF GLEANED IN 
FRENCH FIELDS. New Edition, with 


Portrait. Demy 8vo. cloth, ros. 6d. 


ANCIENT BALLADS AND LEGENDS OF 
HINDUSTAN. With an Introductory 
Memoir by Edmund W. Gosse. Small 
crown 8vo. printed on hand-made 
Paper, price 5s. 

EDWARDS (Rev. Basil) — MINOR 
CHORDS; or, Songs for the Suffering : 
a Volume of Verse. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, 
price 3s. 6d.; paper, price 2s. 6d. 


ELDRYTH (Maud)\—MARGARET, and 
other Poems. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 35. 6d. 


ELLIOT (Lady Charlotte)—MEDUSA and 
other Poems. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 
6s. 


ELLIOTT (Ebenezér), The Corn Law 
Rhymer.—PoreMs. Edited by his son, 
the Rev. Edwin Elliott, of St. John’s, 
Antigua. 2 vols. crown 8vo. price 18s, 


ENGLISH ODES. Selected, with a Critical 
Introduction by EDMUND W. GossE, 
and a miniature frontispiece by 
Hamo Thornycroft, A.R.A. Elzevir 
8vo. limp parchment antique, price 
6s. ; vellum, 75. 64. 


(Austin) — VIGNETTES IN | Epic oF HADES (THE). 


By the Author 
of ‘Songs of Two Worlds.’ Thirteenth 
Edition. Fep. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 

*,* Also an Illustrated Edition, with 
seventeen full-page designs in photo- 
mezzotint by George R. Chapman. 
4to. cloth, extra gilt leaves, price 255. ; 
and a Large Paper Edition with Por- 
trait, price 10s. 6d. 


EVANS (Anne)—PoEMS AND MUSIC. 
With Memorial Preface by ANN 
THACKERAY RITCHIE, Large crown 
8vo. cloth, price 7s. 


GOSSE (Edmund W.)—NEw Poems, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 75. 6d. 


GROTE (A. R.)\—RiP vAN WINKLE: a 
Sun Myth ; and other Poems. Small 
crown 8vo. printed on hand-made 
paper, limp parchment antique, price 55. 

GURNEY (Rev. Alfred)—THE VISION OF 
THE EUCHARIST, and other Poems. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 

GWEN : a Drama in Monologue. By the 
Author of the ‘Epic of Hades.’ Third 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 

HAWKER (Robt. Stephen)}—TuHE PoeETI- 
CAL WORKS OF. Now first collected 
and arranged. Witha Prefatory Notice 
by J. G. Godwin. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 

HELLON (4. G.)—Darunis: a Pastoral 
Poem. Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 
35. 6d. 

HERMAN WALDGRAVE: a Life’s Drama. 
By the Author of ‘Ginevra, &c. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

HICKEY (E. H.\)—A SCULPTOR, and 
other Poems. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 55. 

HOLMES (E. G. A.)\—Porems. First and 
Second Series. Fcp. 8vo. price 5s. each. 

INGHAM (Sarson C. F.) CÆDMON’S 
VISION and other Poems. Small 
crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

JENKINS (Rev. Canon)\—TuE GIRDLE 
LEGEND OF PRATO. Small crown 
8vo. cloth, price 2s. 

ALFONSO PETRUCCI, Cardinal and Con- 
spirator: an Historical Tragedy in 
Five Acts. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 35. 6d, 

KING (E£dward)—ECHOES FROM THE 
ORIENT. With Miscellaneous Poems. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 35. 6d. 
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KING (Mrs. Hamilton) —THE DISCIPLES. 
Fifth Edition, with Portrait and Notes. 
Crown vo. price 55. 

ASPROMONTE, and other Poems. Second 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price 4s. 6d. 
LANG (A.)—XXXII BALLADES IN BLUE 
CHINA. = Elzevir 8vo. parchment, 

price 5s. 

LEIGH (Arran ana Isla) — BELLERO: 
PHON. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 55. 

LEIGHTON (Reberf}—RECORDS AND 


OTHER PoEMS. With Portrait. Small 
crown vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


Trans- 
Crown 


LEssING’S NATHAN THE WISE. 
lated by Eustace K. Corbett. 
8vo. cloth. 6s. 


LIvinG ENGLISH POETS. MDCCCLXXXII. 
With frontispiece by Walter Crane. 
Large crown 8vo. printed on hand- 
made paper. Parchment, 12s. ; vellum, 
155. 

LOCKER (F.)—Lonpon Lyrics. A 
New and Revised Edition, with Addi- 
tions and a Portrait of the Author, 
Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, price 6s. 

*,* Alsoa Cheaper Edition, price 2s. 6d. 


Love Sonnets OF PrRoTEUS. With 
Frontispiece by the Author. Elzevir 
Svo. cloth, price $s. 

LOWNDES (Henry) — POEMS AND 
TRANSLATIONS. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 6s. 


LUMSDEN (Lieut.-Col. H. W.\)—BEO- 
WULF: an Old English Poem. 
Translated into Modern Rhymes. 
Small crown Svo. cloth, price §s. 


MACLEAN (Charles Donala)—LATIN 
AND GREEK VERSE TRANSLATIONS. 
Small crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


MAGNUSSON (Firikr) M.A., and 
PALMER (£. H.) M.A.—JOHAN 
LUDVIG RUNEBERG'SLYRICAL SONGS, 
IDYLLS, AND EPIGRAMS. Fep. 8vo. 
cloth, price 5s. 

MIDC. Chronicles of Christopher Col- 


umbus. A Poem in Twelve Cantos. 
Small crown Svo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


MEREDITIT (Owen) [The Earl of 
Lytton) Lucite. With 160 Illus- 
trations. Crown 4to. cloth extra, gilt 
leaves, price 21s. 
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MIDDLETON, (The Lady)—BALLADs. 
Square 16mo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


MOORE (Mrs. Bloomfield) —GONDALINE'S 
LESSON : The Warden’s Tale, Stories 
for Children, and other Poems. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


MORICE (Kev. F. D.) M.A.— THE 
OLYMPIAN AND PYTHIAN ODES OF 
PINDAR. A New Translation in Eng- 
lish Verse. Crown 8vo. price 75. 6d. 


MORRIS (Levis) — PoETICAL Works. 
Vol. I. contains Songs of Two Worlds. 
Vol. Il. contains The Epic of Hades. 
Vol. III. contains Gwen and the Ode 
of Life. New and Cheaper Edition, 
with Portrait, complete in 3 vols. 5s. 
each. 


MORSHEAD (E. D. A.)—THE IIouse 
ARTEUS. Being the Agamemnon, 
Libation-Bearers, and Furies of 
Æschylus. Translated into English 
Verse. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 


NADEN (Constance W.)—SONGS AND 
SONNETS OF SPRING TIME. Small 
crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


NEWELL (FE. F.)—TuteE Sorrow or 
SIMONA and Lyrical Verses. Small 
crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d, 

NICHOLSON (Edward B.)—THE CHRIST 
CHILD, and other Poems. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 45. 6d. 

NOAKE (AMfajor R. Compton) — THE 
Bivouac ; or, Martial Lyrist. With 
an Appendix: Advice to the Soldier. 
Fep. 8vo. price 55. 6d. 


NOEL (The Hon Roden)\—A LITTLE 


CHILD'S MONUMENT. Second 
Edition. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 
35. Od. 


NORRIS (Rev. Alfred) —THE INNER 
AND OUTER LIFE PoEMS. Fcp. 8vo. 
cloth, price 6s. 


Ope OF LIFE (THE). By the Author of 


‘The Epic of Hades’ &c. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


OHAGAN (Fhun) —Tie Sone 
ROLAND. ‘Translated into English 
Verse. Large post §vo. parchment 
antique, price 10s, Gd, 


PAUL (C. Aeean)—GorTHE’s Faust. A 
New Translation in Rhyme. Crown 
8vo. price 6. 
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PAYNE (John)—Soncs or Lire ANd | SHELLEY (Percy Bysshe) — Poems 
DEATH. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 55. . SELECTED FROM. Dedicated to Lady 


Shelley, With Preface by Richard 
PENNELL (#. Cholmondeley)—Pxcasus Garnett. Printed on hand-made paper, 
RESADDLED. By the Author of ‘ Puck 


! with miniature frontispiece, Elzevir 
on Pegasus,’ &c, &c, With Ten Full- 8vo. limp parchment antique, price 65. ; 
page Illustrations by George Du 


; ef vellum, price 7s. 6d, 
Maurier. Second Edition. Fep. gto. Six B K A 
cloth elegant, price 12s, 62, IX BALLADS ABOUT KING ARTHUR. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 
PFEIFFER (Emily)—Guan ALARCH: 


price 3s. 6d. 
His Silence and Song: a Poem. | SKINNER (James) —CEÆLESTIA. The 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


Manual of St. Augustine. The Latin 
GERARD’S MONUMENT and other Poems. 


Text side by side with an English 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, Interpretation in Thirty-six Odes with 
price 6s, 


Notes, and a plea for the study of 
Mystical Theology. Large crown 
QUARTERMAN’S GRACE, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 55. 


8vo. cloth, 6s. 
SLADEN (Douglas B. W.)—FRITHJOF 
Poems. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 6s. 


AND INGEBJORG and other Poems. 
SONNETS AND Soncs, New Edition. 


Small crown 8vo., cloth, ss. 
Soncs OF Two Wortps. By the Author 
16mo. handsomely printed and bound 
in cloth, gilt edges, price 4s. 


of ‘The Epic of Hades.’ Seventh 
UNDER THE ASPENS: Lyrical and 


Edition. Complete in one Volume, 
with Portrait. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, 
Dramatic. Crown 8vo. with Portrait 
cloth, price 6s, 


price 7s. 6d. 
SONGS FoR Music. By Four Friends, 
PIKE (Warburton)\—Tue INFERNO oF 
DANTE ALIGHIERI. Demy 8vo. 


Containing Songs by Reginald A. 
cloth, price 5s. 


Gatty, Stephen H. Gatty, Greville J. 

Chester, and Juliana Ewing. Square 
RHOADES (Fames)\—THE GEORGICS OF 
VIRGIL, Translated into English 


crown 8vo. price 55. 
STEDMAN (Edmund Clarence) —Lyrics 
Verse. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 5s. 


AND IDYLLs, with other Poems. 
ROBINSON (A. Mary F.)\—A HANDFUL 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
STEVENS (William)—Tue Truce or 
OF HONEYSUCKLE. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 
price 35. 6d. 


Gop, and other Poems. Small crown 
THE CROWNED HIPPOLYTUS. Trans- 


8vo. cloth, price 3s, 6d, 
SWEET SILVERY SAYINGS OF SHAKE- 
lated from Euripides. With New 
Poems. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 














SPEARE. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, price 
7s. 6d. 

TAYLOR (Sir H.)—Works Complete in 
Five Volumes. Crown 8vo. cloth, 


Price 5s. price 30s. 
SAUNDERS (Fohn)—Love’s Martyr. | TENNYSON (Alfred) — Works Com- 
DOM : a Play and Poem. Small plete:— 


crown 8vo. cloth, 55. THE IMPERIAL LIBRARY EDITION. 


Complete in 7 vols. Demy 8vo. price 
10s. 6d. each; in Roxburgh binding, 
12s. 6d. each. 

AUTHOR’s EpiTIon. In Seven Volumes. 
Post 8vo, cloth gilt, 435. 6d. ; or half- 
morocco, Roxburgh style, 525. 6d. 

CABINET EDITION. 13 Volumes. Each 
with Frontispiece. Fcp. 8vo. price 
2s. 6d each, 


SCHILLER’S MARY STUART. German 
Text with English Translation on 
opposite page. By Leedham White. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


SHAW (W. F.) M.A.—JUVENAL, PER- 
SIUS, MARTIAL, AND CATULLUS: 
an Experiment in Translation. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 5s. 
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TENNYSON (Alfred)—cont. 


CABINET EDITION. 13 vols. Complete 
in handsome Ornamental Case, 35s. 


THE ROYAL EDITION. Int vol. With 
26 Illustrations and Portrait. Cloth 
extra, bevelled boards, gilt leaves, 
price 21s. 


THE GUINEA EDITION. Complete in 
13 vols. neatly bound and enclosed 
in box. Cloth, price 21s.; French 
morocco or parchment, price 315. 6d. 


SHILLING EDITION, In 13 vols. pocket 
size, Is. each, sewed. 


THE CROWN EDITION. Complete in 
I vol. strongly bound in cloth, price 
6s.; cloth, extra gilt leaves, price 


7s. 6d.; Roxburgh, —half-morocco, 
price 8s. 6d. 
*.* Can also be had in a variety of other 
bindings. 


TENNYSON’S SONGS SET TO Music by 
various Composers. Edited by W. J. 
Cusins, Dedicated, by express per- 
mission, to Her Majesty the Queen. 
Royal 4to. cloth extra, gilt leaves, price 
gis.; or in half-morocco, price 25s. 


Original Editions :— 
PoeMs. Small 8vo. price 6s. 


MAup, and other Poems. Small 8vo. 
price 35. 6d. 


THE PRINCESS. Small 8vo. price 35.6. 


IDYLLS OF THE KiNG. Small 8vo. 
price §5. 
IDYLLS OF THE KING. Complete. 


Small 8vo. price 6s. 


THE Hoty GRAIL, and other Poems. 
Small 8vo. price 45. 6d. 

GARETH AND LYNETTE. Small 8vo. 
price 35. 

ENOCH ARDEN, &c. 
35. 6d. 

IN MEMORIAM. Small 8vo. price 45. 


HAROLD: a Drama. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


QUEEN Mary: a Drama. New Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


THE Lovrr’s Tate. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 
35. 6d. 


BALLADS, and other Poems. Small 8vo. 
cloth, price 55 


Small 8vo, price 
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TENNYSON (Alfred)—cont. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE ABOVE WORKS. 
Super royal 16mo. price 3s. 6d. ; cloth 
gilt extra, price 45. 

SONGS FROM THE ABOVE WORKS. 
16mo. cloth, price 2s. 6¢.; cloth extra, 
35. 6d. 

IDYLLS OF THE KING, and other Poems. 
Illustrated by Julia Margaret Cameron. 
2 vols. folio, half-bound morocco, cloth 
sides, price £6. 6s. each. 


Hor# TENNYSONIANZ sive Eclogze 
Tennysono Latine Reddit Cura A. J. 
Church, A.M. Small crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 6s. 


TENNYSON FOR THE YOUNG AND FOR 
RECITATION. Specially arranged. 
Fcp. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


THE TENNYSON BIRTHDAY Book. Edited 
by Emily Shakespear. 32mo. cloth 
limp, 2s. ; cloth extra, 35. 


*.* A superior Edition, printed in red 
and black, on antique paper, specially 
prepared. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 
extra gilt leaves, price §5.; and in 
various calf and morocco bindings. 


THOMPSON (Alice C.)—PRELUDES: a 
Volume of Poems. Illustrated by 
Elizabeth Thompson (Painter of ‘The 
Roll Call’). 8vo. price 7s. 64. 


TODHUNTER (Dr. $)— LAURELLA, 
and other Poems. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


ForREST SONGs. Small crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 35. 6d. 


THE TRUE TRAGEDY OF RIENZI: a 
Drama. Cloth, price 35. 6d. 


ALCESTIS:' a Dramatic Poem. Extra 
fcp. 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


A StTupy oF SHELLEY. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 7s. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM DANTE, PETRARCH, 
MICHAEL ANGELO, AND VITTORIA 
COLONNA, Fcp. 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d, 


TURNER (Rev. C. Tennyson) — SONNETS, 
LYRICS, AND TRANSLATIONS. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 4s. 6d. 

COLLECTED SONNETs, Old and New. 
With Prefatory Poem by ALFRED 
TENNYSON ; also some Marginal 
Notes by S. T. COLERIDGE, and a 
Critical Essay by JAMES SPEDDING. 
Fcp. 8vo cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
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WALTERS (Sophia Lydia) —THE BROOK: 
a Poem. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 35. 6d. 

A DREAMER’S SKETCH Book. With 
21 Illustrations by Percival Skelton, 
R. P. Leitch, W. H. J. Boot, and 
T. R. PRITCHETT. Engraved by 
J. D. Cooper. Fcp. 4to. cloth, price 
125. 6d. 

WATERFIELD (W.)— HYMNS FOR 
Hoty Days AND SEASONS. 32mo. 
cloth, price Is. 6d. 

WAY (A.) M.A.—THE ODEs OF HORACE 
LITERALLY TRANSLATED IN METRE. 
Fcp. 8vo. price 2s. 

WEBSTER (Augusta) — DISGUISES: a 


Drama. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 5s. 

IN A Day: a Drama. Small crown 8vo. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Wert Days. ByaFarmer. Small crown 


8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


WILKEINS (William) —SoNGS OF STUDY. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


WILLOUGHBY (The Hon. Mrs.\)—ON 
THE NORTH WIND—THISTLEDOWN : 
a Volume of Poems. Elegantly bound, 
small crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


WOODS (Fames Chapman)—A CHILD OF 
THE PEOPLE, and other Poems. Small 
crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


YOUNG (Wm.)—GOTTLOB, ETCETERA, 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


YOUNGS (Ella Sharpe)—PaPuus, and 
other Poems. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. 


WORKS OF FICTION IN ONE VOLUME. 


BANKS (Mrs. G. £.)—Gov’s Provi- 
DENCE House. New Edition. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


BETHAM-EDWARDS (Miss M.\— 
Kitty. Witha Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo. price 6s. 


BLUE Roses; or, Helen Malinofska’s 


Marriage. By the Author of ‘ Véra.’ 
New and Cheaper Edition. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 6s. 


FRISWELL (Ff. Hain)—ONE oF Two ; 
or, The Left-Handed Bride. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 35. 6d. 


GARRETT (£.)—By STILL WATERS: a 
Story for Quiet Hours. With Seven 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


HARDY (Thomas)—A PAIR OF BLUE 
Eyes. Author of ‘ Far from the Mad- 
ding Crowd.’ New Edition. Crown 
8vo. price 6s. 


THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE. 
Edition. With Frontispiece. 
8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


HOOPER (Mrs. G.)—THE HOUSE OF 
Rasy. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 35. 6d. 


New 
Crown 


INGELOW (Fean)—OFF THE SKELLIGS: 
a Novel. With Frontispiece. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


KING (Edward )—THE GENTLE SAVAGF. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


MACDONALD (G.)—MALcoLM. With 
Portrait of the Author engraved on 
Steel. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 
price 6s. 


THE MARQUIS OF LosSsIE, Fourth 
Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


ST. GEORGE AND ST. MICHAEL. Third 
Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 6s. 


MASTERMAN  (F.) —HA.F-A-DOZEN 
DAUGHTERS. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 
3s. 6d. 


MEREDITH (George) — ORDEAL OF 
RICHARD FEVEREL. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


THe Ecoist: A Comedy in Narrative. 
New and Cheaper™~ Edition, with 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 6s. 
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PALGRAVE (W. Gifford)—HERMANN 
AGHA: an Eastern Narrative. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


PANDURANG HARI; or, Memoirs of a 
Hindoo. With an Introductory Pre- 
face by Sir H. Bartle E. Frere, 
G.C.S.1., C.B. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


PAUL (Margaret Agnes)—GENTLE AND 
SIMPLE: A Story. New and Cheaper 
Edition, with Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo. price 6s. 


SHAW (Flora I.) —CASTLE BLAIR; a 
Story of Youthful Days. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. price 
35. 6d. 


STRETTON (Hesba) — THROUGH A 
NEEDLE’S EYE: a Story. New and 
Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


BOOKS FOR 


AuNT MAry’s BRAN Pie. By the Author 
of ‘St. Olave’s.’ Illustrated. Price 
35. 6d. 


BARLEE (Ellen) —LOcKED OutT: a Tale 
of the Strike. With a Frontispiece. 
Royal 16mo. price Is. 6d. 


BONWICK (7.) F.R.G.S.—THE TASs- 
MANIAN LiLy. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo. price §s. 


MIKE Howe, the Bushranger of Van 
Diemen’s Land. New and Cheaper 
Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo. price 35. 6d. 


BRAVE MEN’s Footsteps. <A Book of 
Example and Anecdote for Young 
People. By the Editor of ‘Men who 
have Risen.’ With Four Illustrations 
byC. Doyle. Seventh Edition. Crown 
8vo. price 35. 6d. 


CHILDREN’S Toys, and some Elementary 
Lessons in General Knowledge which 
they teach. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 5s. 


TAYLOR (Col. Meadows) C.S.1.,M.RTI_A. 

SEETA: a Novel. New and Cheaper 

Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 6s. 

TrPpPoo SULTAUN: a Tale of the Mysore 
War. New Edition, with Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 

RALPH DARNELL. New and Cheaper 
Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 6s. 

A NOBLE QUEEN. New and Cheaper 
Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 6s. 

THE CONFESSIONS 
Crown 8vo. price 6s. 

TARA: a Mahratta Tale. 
price 6s. 


THOMAS (Moy)—A FIGHT For LIFE. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 35. 6a. 


WITHIN SOUND OF THE SEA. New 
and Cheaper Edition, with Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


OF A THUG. 


Crown 8vo. 


THE YOUNG. 


COLERIDGE (Sara)— PRETTY LESSONS 
IN VERSE FOR GOOD CHILDREN, 
with some Lessons in Latin, in Easy 


Rhyme. A New Edition. Illus- 
trated. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, price 
35. 6d. 


DANVERS (N. R.)\—LITTLE MINNIE’S 
TROUBLES : an Every-day Chronicle. 
With 4 Illustrations by W. H. Hughes. 
Fcp. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

PARTED : a Tale of Clouds and Sunshine. 
With 4 Illustrations. Extra fcp. 8vo. 
cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

PIXIE’S ADVENTURES; or, the Tale of 
a Terrier. With 21 Illustrations. 
16mo. cloth, price 4s. 6d. 

NANNY’S ADVENTURES : or, the Tale of 
aGoat. With 12 Illustrations. 16mo. 
cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


DAVIES (G. Christopher) — RAMBLES 
AND ADVENTURES OF OUR SCHOOL 
FIELD CLuB. With Four Illustra- 
tions. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo. price 35. 6d. 
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DRUMMOND (Miss)—Tripr’s BUILD- 
INGS. A Study from Life, with 
Frontispiece. Small crown 8vo. price 
35. Ód. 


EDMONDS (Herbert) — WELL SPENT 
Līves: a Series of Modern Biogra- 
phies. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo. price 35. 6d. 


EVANS (Mark)—THE STORY OF OUR 
FATHER’S Love, told to Children ; 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition of 
Theology for Children, With Four 
Illustrations. Fcp. 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 


FARQUHARSON (M.) 


I. ELSIE DINSMORE. Crown 8vo. 
price 35. 6d. 

II. ELSIE’S GiRLHOOD. Crown 8vo. 
price 35. 6d. 


III. Exusre’s HOLIDAYS AT ROSELANDS. 
Crown 8vo. price 3s. 62. 


HERFORD (Brooke)—THE STORY OF 
RELIGION IN ENGLAND: a Book for 
Young Folk. Cr. 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 


INGELOW (Fean)— THE LITTLE 
WONDER-HORN. With Fifteen Illus- 
trations. Small 8vo. price 25. 6d. 


FOHNSON | Virginia W.)_THE CATSKILL 
FAIRIES, Illustrated by ALFRED 
FREDERICKS. Cloth, price 5s. 


KER (David) —THE Boy SLAVE IN 
BOKHARA: a Tale of Central Asia. 
With Illustrations. 
Edition. Crown 8vo. price 35. 6d. 


THE WILD HORSEMAN OF THE PAMPAS. 
Illustrated. New and Cheaper Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


LAMONT (Martha MacDonald)—THE 
GLADIATOR : a Life under the Roman 
Empire in the beginning of the Third 
Century. With 4 Illustrations by 
H. M. Paget. Extra fcp. 8vo. cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. 


LEANDER (Richard) — FANTASTIC 
STORIES. Translated from the German 
by Paulina B. Granville. With Eight 
Full-page Illustrations by M. E. 
Fraser-Tytler. Crown vo. price §s. 


LEE (Holme)—HER TITLE OF HONOUR. 
A Book for Girls. New Edition. 
With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 
price §s. 


New and Cheaper , 
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LEWIS (Mary A.) ~A RAT WITH THREE 
TALES. New and Cheaper Edition. 
With Four Illustrations by Catherine 
F. Frere. Price 35. 6d. 


MAC KENNA (S. F.)\—P.Lucky FEL- 
Lows. A Book for Boys. With Six 
Illustrations. Fifth Edition. Crown 
8vo. price 35. 6d. 

AT SCHOOL WITH AN OLD DRAGOON. 
With Six Illustrations. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. price 
35. 6d. 

MALDEN (H. E.)—PRINCES AND PRIN- 
CESSES: Two Fairy Tales. Illustrated. 
Small crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


MASTER Bossy. By the Author of 
‘Christina North.’ With Six Illus- 
trations. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


MC CLINTOCK (L.)—S1IR_ SPANGLE 
AND THE DINGY HEN. Illustrated. 
Square crown 8vo. price 25. 6d. 


NAAKE (fF 7.) —SLavonic FAIRY 
TALES. From Russian, Servian, 
Polish, and Bohemian Sources. With 
4 Illustrations, Crown 8vo. price 55. 


PELLETAN(E£.)—THE DESERT? PASTOR. 
JEAN JAROUSSEAU. Translated from 
the French. By Colonel E. P. De 
L’Hoste. Witha Frontispiece. New 
Edition. Fep. 8vo. price 35. 6d. 

REANEY (Mrs. G. S.)—WAKING AND 
WoRKING; or, From Girlhood to 
Womanhood. New and Cheaper 
Edition. With a Frontispiece. Cr. 
8vo. price 35. 6d. 

BLESSING AND BLESSED: a Sketch of 
Girl Life. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

ROSE GURNEY’s DISCOVERY. A Book 
for Girls. Dedicated to their Mothers. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 35. 6d. 

ENGLISH GIRLS: Their Place and Power. 
With Preface by the Rev. R. W. Dale. 
Third Edition. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, 
price 2s, 6d. 

JUST ANYONE, and other Stories. Three 
Illustrations. Royal 16mo. cloth, price 
Is. 6d. 

SUNBEAM WILLIE, and other Stories. 
Three Illustrations. Royal 16mo. 
price 15. 6d. 

SUNSHINE JENNY and other Stories. 
3 Illustrations. Royal 16mo. cloth, 
price Is. 6d. 
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ROSS (Mrs. E.), 
Dapvy’s Pret. A Sketch from 
Humble Life. With Six Illustrations. 
Royal 16mo. price 1s. 


SADLER (S. W.) R.N.—THE AFRICAN 
CRUISER: a Midshipman’s Adventures 
on the West Coast. With Three 
Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


SEEKING HIS FORTUNE, and other Stories. 
With Four Illustrations. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


SEVEN AUTUMN LEAVES FROM FAIRY 
LAND. Illustrated with Nine Etchings. 
Square crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


STOCKTON (Frank R.)\—A JOLLy FEL- 
LOWSHIP. With 20 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


STORR (Francis) and TURNER (Hawes). 
CANTERBURY CHIMES; or, Chaucer 
Tales retold to Children. With Six 
Illustrations from the Ellesmere MS, 
Second Edition. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. 


(‘Nelsie Brook’)— ! STRETTON (Hesbaj—Davip LLoyp's 


Last WILL. With Four Illustra- 
tions. New Edition. Royal 16mo. 
price 2s. 6d. 


Sixteenth 
Fcp. 8vo. cloth, price 


THE WONDERFUL LIFE. 
Thousand. 
25. 6d. 


SUNNYLAND STORIES. By the Author of 
‘Aunt Mary’s Bran Pie.’ Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Small 8vo. price 
35. Od, 


TALES FROM ARIOSTO RE-TOLD FOR 
CHILDREN. Bya Lady. With 3 IIlus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 
4s. 6d. 


WHITAKER (Florence) —CHRISTY’S IN- 
HERITANCE. A London Story. Illus- 
trated. Royal 16mo. price 1s. 6¢. 


ZIMMERN (H.)—STORIES IN PRECIOUS 
STONES. With Six Illustrations 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. price 55. 


LONDON : PRINTED BY 
SPOTTISWOODE AND CO., NEW-STREET SQUARE 
AND PARLIAMENT STREET 
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